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New Excavations at 


Boghazkoy, Capital of the Hittites 

By Hans G. Giiterbock 


T he first westerner to see the ruins of 
Boghazkoy, about one hundred miles east 
of Ankara, was the French archaeologist 
Charles Texier, in 1834. What he saw above ground 
were the city ramparts, the layout of the Great Temple, 
and the rock sanctuary of Yazilikaya. At that time no 
one could even suspect that these monuments were 
Hittite. In 1893-94, another Frenchman, Ernest 
Chantre, found there clay tablets written in cunei¬ 
form characters but in a hitherto unknown language. 
It was mainly because of these texts that the German 


Assyriologist Hugo Winckler visited Boghazkoy in 
1905, and in the following years (1906, 1907, 1911 
and 1912) he excavated there with Theodore Ma- 
KRIDI Bey of the Istanbul Museum. The great con¬ 
tribution of these men was their discovery of about 
ten thousand fragments of tablets. From texts written 
in Akkadian (the language formerly known as Baby¬ 
lonian) Winckler saw at once that he had found the 
archives of the kings of the Hittites. The Hittite lan¬ 
guage, in which the bulk of the texts is written, was 
deciphered in 1915 by the Czech scholar Bedrich 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Buyiikkale as excavated through 1937, showing the Hittite Em¬ 
pire buildings in black. (After K. Bittel and R. Naumann, Bo^azkoy II, plate 1) 
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The author 5 association with Boghazkoy goes hack to 1933-33, when he was epigraphist on the staff of 
the expedition headed by Dr. Kurt Bittel. He was sent by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschajt, which sponsored 
the excavations together with the German Archaeological Institute. In 1932, Dr. Giiterbock, notv Associate 
Professor of Hittitology at the University of Chicago, returned to Boghazkoy, where work was once again , 
resumed under the direction of Dr. Bittel. The campaign was sponsored by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
with funds furnished by private donors in Western Germany and by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. 
•Dr. Giiterbock's participation was made possible by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. The 
official preliminary report on the 1932 campaign, by Kurt Bittel, Rudolf Naumann, Heinrich Otten and Hans 
Giiterbock. has appeared in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft No. 86. 


Hrozny and it proved to be of Indo-European affili¬ 
ation. The understanding of Hittite has made steady 
progress ever since; a good presentation of the infor¬ 
mation gathered from the Hittite archives can be found 
in O. R. Gurney’s book, The Hittites (reviewed in 
this issue, pages 249-250). 

In 1907 the most outstanding buildings of Boghaz¬ 
koy were investigated by another expedition, spon¬ 
sored by the German Archaeological Institute and di- 


Fig. 2 . Schematic plan of area excavated on Biiyukkale in 
1952 (for location see squares ll-l 4 /w -2 in Fig. 1 ). 

Legend; 

Walls in outline = Empire (Level III); corner of 
Building A in upper left. 

Walls in narrow cross-hatching Level IVa 
Walls in full black = Level IVb 

Walls shaded = Level IVc 

Walls in wide cross-hatching Level IVd 
Dots =r Level V 

rected by Otto Puchstein. The results were pub¬ 
lished in a comprehensive volume (Otto Puchstein 
et al., Boghazkoi. Die Bauwerke. Leipzig 1912). 

A fter the First World War, when archaeological 
^ methods had been more developed and the stra¬ 
tigraphy of Central Anatolia was being established 
by the Anatolian Expedition of the University of 
Chicago’s Oriental Institute, it was felt necessary to re¬ 
investigate Boghazkoy. A joint expedition of the Ger¬ 
man Archaeological Institute and the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft was led by Dr. Kurt Bittel. Work 
began in 1931 and continued every summer until 1939 
when it was interrupted by the Second World War. 
Some of the results of these excavations are now avail¬ 
able in the first volume of the final publication (Kurt 



Fig. 3 . Relief found re-used in Level IVa. 
Limestone, 0.46 m. x 0.23 m. (Border pre¬ 
served on top and right side; left and 
lower edges broken.) From the right, a 
man followed by another figure thrusts a 
spear against some strange being who is 
also attacked from the left by a man with 
raised dagger. The personage being at¬ 
tacked seems to be a god with pointed cap, 
hanging upside down from the upper bor¬ 
der. (After a drawing by R. Naumann) 
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Fig. 4 . Large building of Level 
IVb, Buyiikkale, seen from east. 


Bittel and Rudolf Naumann, Bogazkoy-Hattusa. 
Efgebnisse der Ausgrabungen . . . 1931-^939 I- 
Stuttgart 1952). They may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Most, although not all, of the royal acropolis, 
Biiyiikkale, was excavated and mapped. 

(2) Biiyiikkale yielded the following stratification: 

Levels I and II: Post-Hittite, so-called Phrygian. 

Level III: The Hittite Empire (ca. 1400-1200 

B.c.) with large buildings (Figure i). 

Level IV: ’'Old Hittite,” mostly dwellings, 
wheel-made pottery distinct from that of the Empire. 
Several building levels could be distinguished within 
this period. 

Level V: Transition from hand-made to wheel- 
made pottery (roughly 2000 B.c.), reached in spots 
only. 

(3) Among the Empire buildings on Biiyiikkale 
(Level III) a new archive was excavated (building A 
in Figure i ) which yielded some four thousand frag¬ 
ments of tablets. The circumstances under which tab¬ 
lets were found here and elsewhere were recorded. 

(4) A deposit of seal impressions on clay ’’bullae” 
was found (southwest corner of building D). Among 
them were bilingual royal seals (cuneiform and Hit¬ 
tite hieroglyphs) through which the hieroglyphic names 
of almost all kings of the Empire could be identified. 
This provided a new chronological framework for the 
study of Hittite art (H. G. Gueterbock, Siegel aus 
Bogazkoy I and II. Berlin 1940 and 1942). 

(5) Outside Biiyiikkale, the excavation of two 
buildings left unfinished by Puchstein was com¬ 
pleted: Temple V in the upper city, formerly called a 


Fig. 5 . Interior of corbeled passage on 
Biiyiik Kaya. Inner height ca. 1.60 m. 
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Fig. 6. The tomb rocks seen from 
Biiyiik Kaya. At the left, fore¬ 
ground, is MakridFs rock; the 
next rock to the right (with the 
small excavation dump on its left 
side) is the one where burials 
were found in 1952. A short way 
beyond it is a small tumulus. 


*’palace” (Karl Krause, Bogazkoy. Tempel V. Ber¬ 
lin 1940), and a building above Temple I, the so- 
called "House on the Slope" (Bittel and Naumann, 

Bogazkoy II. Neue Untersuchungen hethhischer Ar- 
chitektur. Berlin 1938, 20-30). 

(6) A section of the living quarters in the lower 
city north of Temple I was excavated. It had two main 
levels, one of the Empire period, the other of an older 
age including documents of an Assyrian merchant 
colony of the nineteenth century B.c. 

(7) In front of the rock sanctuary of Yazilikaya a 
temple was excavated. The rock reliefs and their hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions were studied (Bittel, Nau¬ 
mann and Otto, Yazilikaya. Architektur, Felsbilder, 

Inschrjften und Klemfunde. Leipzig 1941). 

his work. One 
an attempt to 

bring the excavation of Biiyukkale, the royal acropolis, 
nearer to completion. Since the bedrock of the hill 
slopes down from northeast to southwest, the ac¬ 
cumulation of debris is thickest and the possibilities 
for stratigraphical observation are best in the south¬ 
western part. A trench in this region which, in 1939, 
had reached only the top level (I) was now deepened 
and widened and the following levels were established 
(Figure 2): 

Level III: Hittite Empire. A large building, linked 
to the Archive (A in Figure i) was partly excavated. 

Since only foundations were found and the greater 
part of the building is still underground, nothing can 

Fig. 7. The tomb rock investigated in 1952, from west. 

The deep shadow marks the overhang under which the 
buriab were found, with excavation dump in front. 
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I N 1952 Bittel was able to resume 
of the main tasks was, of course. 


be said about its plan. The row of seven small "rooms" 
along its front may be nothing but the substructure of 
an open portico; boulders which may have been the 
pillar bases were found re-used in Level II above it. 
To the north and west of this front there was an open 
square or large court, bordered on the opposite side by 
the protruding part of building B and extending west¬ 
ward to the Phrygian citadel wall which still covers 
whatever entrance to the court there may have been. 

Level IV could now be subdivided into four build¬ 
ing levels, numbered IVa-d (a, at the top, is the 
latest). 

In IVa, narrow walls of insignificant buildings were 
found. Built into one of these walls was a fragmentary 
limestone relief (Figure 3) which, therefore, must 
be older than IVa and is the first example found of 
large-size Hittite sculpture older than the Empire. Ex¬ 
ecuted in flat relief, it showed traces of red paint on 
the raised surfaces. It depicts a struggle, probably be¬ 
tween gods, in other words, a mythological scene; the 
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execution of the one figure which is better preserved 
is close to representations on pre-Empire seals. 

In Level IVb, a large building was found (Fig¬ 
ure 4). The main room is 14 x 8 meters with a door 
in the center of one of the long sides. Whether the pro¬ 
truding parts of the side walls ended like antae, or 
whether they were connected by another cross wall, 
could not be determined. 

Next is Level IVc, with medium-size houses. In the 
clay floor immediately outside one of the rooms of IVc 
was found a fragment of a cuneiform tablet. It is a his¬ 
torical text written in the Old Hittite language and 
describing, in a literary style, the struggles of a king 
with the rulers of Halap (Aleppo) and Hassu (an¬ 
other town in North Syria). Judging from where it 
Vv^as found this seems to be the first example of an Old 
Kingdom text come down to us in the original, not in 
an imperial copy. From the type of writing and orthog¬ 
raphy, it cannot be older than the time shortly before 
the Hittite raid on Babylon (ca. 1600 according to 
Sidney Smith’s chronology). 

Level IVd was reached only at the southern edge of 
the excavated area. It can be dated by its pottery to 
the time of the Assyrian merchant colonies. A tablet 
of the colony type, found in 1931 on Biiyiikkale above 
the rock but not really stratified, can now, on the evi¬ 
dence of the pottery, be ascribed to Level IVd. 

Level V was reached in a few small spots which did 
not yield architectural remains. Its pottery is a mixture 
of hand-made (Alishar Copper Age) and wheel-made 
(Hittite) wares. 

A part from the one old tablet just mentioned, 
^ cuneiform texts were found in various spots. In 
the area just described they appeared only in the debris 
above the Empire level. Obviously they had come there 
after the destruction of the imperial buildings, proba¬ 
bly from the nearby Archive (building A). The west 
side of Biiyiikkale building D, which had been left 
unfinished in 1939, was investigated a little farther 
toward its eastern (inner, higher) side. Although it 
could not be completed, this excavation also yielded 
some tablets in the easternmost storeroom where some 
had been found in 1939. Here the circumstances indi¬ 
cated that the tablets had been stored in this room in 
Hittite times, so that apparently we are dealing with a 
small deposit of texts apart from the known archives 
of Biiyiikkale (buildings A and E in Figure i, E be¬ 
ing Makridi’s find of 1906). 

A small test excavation was also made in some of 
the eastern storerooms of Temple I where Makridi 

Whiter 19^3 



Fig. 8. Two cremation vessels. Left, urn of the Empire 
period with holes around neck and on bottom. Right, 
Old Hittite jar of a rather common type, burnished. 


had found an archive in 1907. It only showed that 
Makridi had filled the greater part of these rooms 
with his excavation dump, and in the dump, both in¬ 
side and outside the rooms, were found some fifty 
small and rather insignificant fragments of tablets. 

There was a rumor that villagers had found tablets 
on Biiyuk Kaya, a large rock outside the city, on the 
other side of the eastern stream. The top of Biiyiik 
Kaya consists of two flat terraces, and on the larger 
and lower of these a trench was made. Four small frag¬ 
ments of texts were picked up on the surface, but in 
the trench there were neither tablets nor a building 
which could have housed them. After long digging 
we finally came upon bits of sloping pavement, cov¬ 
ered with broken pottery and animal bones, and a 
corbeled passage the meaning of which we are not able 
to determine ( Figure 5). This structure was most tan¬ 
talizing, and it is foremost on the program of the 1953 
campaign. It seems advisable to refrain, for the time 
being, from theorizing about this passage. 

T he spot which gave the most spectacular results 
in 1952 was found by chance. It was known that 
Makridi had found cremation burials on a rock out¬ 
side the city, near the road to Yazilikaya. Although 
Makridi never published his find, Bittel had identi¬ 
fied the spot with the help of Makridi’s old workmen. 
When we visited this place we saw potsherds with 
ashes under an overhanging part of another rock 
nearby (Figures 6 and 7). Excavation was started here 
immediately and carried down to a depth of 3.50 m., 
where bedrock was reached. In this small area—about 
20 m. long and 3 m. wide, that is, just as far as the 
overhang of the rock reaches—fifty cremation and 
twenty inhumation burials were found (Figures 
8 to 11). Originally, the number of burials must have 
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Fig. 9 . Cremation burial with two bowls, one inside 
the other, both covered with a plate. Empire period. 


been larger, since the frequent re-use of the place had 
caused many older burials to be pushed aside and de¬ 
stroyed. The length of time during which this burying 
place was used can be determined by the types of pot¬ 
tery. The oldest correspond to Kiiltepe karum I and 
Biiyiikkale IVc, which is the period after the Assyrian 
colonies; but Bittel also mentions correspondence 
with Biiyiikkale IVd which would raise the beginning 
into the colony age itself (ca. nineteenth century). The 
latest vessels are of Empire type. 

During all this time, cremation was practised along 
with inhumation, for both types of burials were pres¬ 
ent in all the layers. This shows, on the one hand, that 
cremation came into use in Anatolia much earlier than 
we had thought. On the other hand, the very fact that 
during the same period some people were burned and 
others were buried, and that both kinds of burials were 
deposited in the same place, presents problems for 
which we have no solution. 

T he cremation burials always consisted of 
ashes, mostly containing pieces of calcined bone, 
stored in clay vessels. Some of these were specially 
made as urns (Figure 8 left. Empire); others were 
vessels of everyday type which had been used for this 
purpose (Figure 9, Empire; Figure 8 right, Old Hit- 
tite). In the latter case, the lack of some minor parts 
(handle, spout, etc.) of otherwise complete vessels 
seemed to indicate that damaged pots had been inten¬ 
tionally chosen, if intact ones were not purposely mu¬ 
tilated. 

Offerings were rare. Only two finds were made in¬ 
side the urns: a stamp seal with "knob” handle and a 
small shell pendant. Both of these were in urns of the 


Empire period. A few small vessels which contained 
no ashes seem to have been offerings too. Most note¬ 
worthy, however, were animal bones found with the 
burials. Although most burials were disturbed (py the 
frequent re-use of the place, so that it was hard to as¬ 
cribe any animal bones with certainty to an individ¬ 
ual burial—cremation or inhumation—it seemed as 
though the animal deposits were connected with both 
types. In the meantime the bones have been studied, 
both those of animals and of humans. In order not to 
anticipate the specialists’ report, we mention only that 
among the animal remains there are a few dogs, cattle 
and sheep or goats; but the majority are horses, that 
is, almost always severed heads of horses (Figure 
10). Only one nearly complete horse was found in the 
deepest layer. Horse heads were present at all levels. 
The custom of killing a horse and burying its head to¬ 
gether with a man lasted as long as the burial place 
was in use. 

T he paucity of other offerings cannot be taken as 
an indication of poverty but must rather be ex¬ 
plained by the beliefs of the people. In the Hittite 
ritual text describing the cremation rites for a king or 
queen of the Empire, mention is made of a place where 
heads of oxen and heads of horses had been burned at 
some stage of the ritual (the description of the per¬ 
formance itself is lost). In the accompanying prayer 
these animal heads are connected with the animals 
which were supposed to graze on the eternal pastures 
of the deceased ruler. This is, so far, the only hint at 
the possible meaning of our find. Other explanations, 
such as linking both cremation and horse burials to the 
feudal structure of the Hittite state or even to the Indo- 
European language of the people—first recognizable 
in proper names of the Assyrian colony age—are easily 
suggested but are hard to prove. 



Fig. 10. A severed horse head found with burials. 
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NOTES ON SOME HITTITE MONUMENTS 
By Hans G. Guterbock 

Among the works of Professor John Garstang, The Land of the Hittites 
(1910), with its new version The Hittite Empire (1929), will remain a classic. 
What makes this book most valuable is the emphasis laid upon the 
setting of the Hittite monuments. It therefore seems appropriate to 
devote these pages, which are meant as a small token of gratitude to the 
master, to problems of this kind. 

I. Mt. Sipylos : A Spring Sanctuary 

The colossal statue of a goddess on the north slope of Mt. Sipylos 
is, of course, well known. ^ One may ask why on the long and uniform 
north slope of the mountain this particular spot was chosen by the 
ancients for such an image. The answer became clear to me when 
I visited the place in 1952.^ On the road which runs along the foot of 
the mountain, exactly below the monument, there is now a pleasant litde 
“ casino ” with a garden and a concrete-lined pond. This pond is filled 
with clear, cold water by a strong spring which now enters it underneath 
the concrete wall on the south side, i.e. on the side nearest the slope 
(PI. III). The modern features left aside, there remains the existence of 
a spring of great volume situated at the foot of the mountain exactly 
below the monument. The sketch map published in Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de Part dans Vantiquite, Vol. V, p. 59, Fig. 28 (reproduced here as 
Fig. i), shows a lake where the concrete pond is now. In Vol. IV of the 



Fig. I. Sketch plan of Mt. Sipylos (after Perrot-Chipiez). 


same work, however, where the monument is described in detail (pp. 752- 
9), the lake is not mentioned ; there is even a negative statement 

^ The Hittite Empire, pp. 174 ff. and PI. XXXVI. 

* Cf. my report in The American Philosophical Society, Tear Book ig^ (Philadelphia, 
>954). P- 273- 
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(p. 756 ) : “ Enfin point de source ni de torrent dans le voisinage.” It 
thus seems that the spring was not noticed by earlier visitors ; probably 
it was always below the surface of the water. 

In view of the existence of other Hittite spring sanctuaries there can 
be no doubt that this monument belongs into the same category. The 
presence of the spring was decisive for the choice of this particular spot ; 
the nearest rock surface suited for carving is that which was actually 
used for it, half-way up the steep slope. 

The other well-known imperial Hittite spring sanctuary is, of course, 
Eflatun Pmar ^ ; at Ivriz ^ there is one of the Late Hittite period.^ 
Another spring of this type, with one mutilated line of a Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic inscription, is near the village of Tagm, east of Biinyan, to the 
north-east of Kayseri, which was shown to me in 1954 by Mr. Halid 
Doral, Director of the Kayseri Museum. Since it was first seen by 
Bossert,® we have to await his publication. 

2. The Sphinx Gate of Huyuk, Near Alaca 

When Theodore Makridi published the results of his excavation of 
1907 ,’^ he assumed that the two blocks with hunting scenes, discovered 
by him at the foot of the left-hand facade of the gate, originally stood 
on top of the row of reliefs representing an offering. Professor Garstang, 
who had visited Makridi’s excavation, hesitated to accept this theory 
without clear proof.® Owing to circumstances it took a long time before 
this problem could be taken up again. 

Makridi planned to transport all reliefs to Istanbul ; to this end he 
had the thick building blocks chiselled down to the shape of thin slabs. 
But circumstances forced him to leave them behind. In the late 1920 s 
the slabs were brought to Ankara, upon the initiative and with the help 
of the Anatolian Expedition of the Oriental Institute.® For some years 
they were stored in the Temple of Augustus. In 1934 , however, they 
were set into the retaining wall of the terrace which supports the statue 
of Atatiirk in front of the Ethnographic Museum of Ankara. Here, the 
hunting scenes were actually put on top of the offering scenes, but since 
all joints were thickly filled with mortar it was impossible to inspect the 
edges in order to find clues for or against such an arrangement. The 
reliefs remained in the retaining wall until 1947 , when they were finally 


^ Hitt. Emp.^ p. 152 and PL XXXII, a ; Giiterbock, Halil Edhem Hdtira Kitabi {In 
Memoriam Halil Edium), Vol. I (Ankara, 1947), pp. 59-62 ; Bittel, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
X (1953), pp. 2-5. 

^ Hitt. Emp., pp. 164 ff. and PL XXXIV. 

® I have the feeling that R. D. Barnett went too far when he tried to explain all 
Hittite monuments as related to springs or streams {Bibliotheca Orientalis^ X (1953), p. 81). 
® Mentioned by U. B. Alkim, Belleten, XX (1956), p. 79. 

’ Th. Macridy-Bey, La porte des sphinx d Euyuk {Mitt. d. Vorderas. Ges., 13 (1908), 3), 
pp. II and 18. 

® Hitt. Emp., pp. 130 f. 

® Oriental Institute Communications, 2 (1927), pp. 35 f. and Fig. 34; Or. Inst. 
Publications, V (1929), p. 98 and Figs. 158-162. 
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PLATE III 



North slope of Mt. Sipylos with monument (upper centre) and concrete pond. 
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PLATE IV 



{a) Facades of Sphinx Gate of Hiiyiik. 



{b) Professor and Mrs. Garstang with Dr. Kosay at the gate of Sak^agozu in the Bedesten. 
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brought to the Bedesten Museum and set up in their present location.^® 
The mortar came off easily and without damage to the edges of the 
reliefs. A close inspection of the upper edges of blocks 4 and 5 of Makridi 
(i.e., d and c of Professor Garstang) and of the lower edge of the deer- 
hunt relief (Makridi 15, Garstang _)>) showed the situation rendered in 
the sketch Fig. 2 : the dent in the upper edge fits exactly into that of 



the lower, and in length the hunting relief corresponds exactly to the 
even stretches on the top of blocks 4 and 5. Concerning the block to the 
right (Makridi 14, Garstang x), the situation is less clear because of the 
gap between blocks 5 and 6 {c and b) ; it seems to me, however, that 



Fig. 3. Makridi’s reconstruction of the left-hand facade, Hiiyiik Sphinx Gate. 

the clear case of the left blocks is sufficient proof for the correctness of 
Makridi’s reconstruction (his Fig. 15, reproduced here as Fig. 3). 

Strange as the arrangement may seem (PI. IVa),^^ the combination 
of hunting and offering scenes is in itself nothing extraordinary. I shall 
deal with this subject in another context. For the moment it may suffice 
to recall a seal impression from Bogazkoy (Fig. 4) which shows the 
same combination in the outer circle. 

The two blocks which Makridi’s sketch shows to the left of the 
hunting slabs are without sculpture. One (without number) was found 

Guide to the Hittite Museum in the Bedesten at Ankara (Istanbul, 1946), pp. 55 ff. ; 
cf. there Fig. i with Fig. 3 (reproduced from Hitt. Emp., p. 127) and with our PI. IVa. 

Mounting of photographs taken for me by the museum photographer in 1954 
with the kind permission of Dr. Cahit Kmay, then Director of Antiquities. 

Siegel aus Boiazkoy, II {Archiv fur Orientforschung, Beiheft 7, Berlin, 1942), Nr. 220. 
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in situ ; the other (Makridi i6) had fallen to the ground but fitted 
the place exactly. That these two blocks are empty might be taken as 



Fig. 4. Seal impression from Bogazkoy. 


evidence against putting the two hunting reliefs to their right. It should 
be noted, however, that the left half of the fagade seems to have under¬ 
gone changes. Not only do the three reliefs on the left side bear 
representations of a different kind (a circus scene according to Frankfort) 
and face in the opposite direction, they also are less high than their 
neighbours to the right, so that they had to be brought to a higher level 
by means of a rubble fill (Fig. 3 and PL IV^) ; finally, two of them are 
unfinished. If the three left blocks of the lower row were put there later 
than the right ones, the two blocks on top of them must be late, too, and 
this may account for their not bearing any relief. Maybe they were 
intended to be carved at a later date.^^ 

The unfinished state of the two blocks at the left has been taken as 
evidence for dating the whole gate to the very end of the Hittite Empire. 
If the above observations are correct, this view needs revision. The right 
part of the facade, with the two hunting scenes above and the offering 
scene below (and with the same treatment of the muscles of the stags 
above and the bull below) may very well antedate the end of the Empire 
considerably. 

I would like to close these lines by publishing a picture of a more 
personal kind (PI. IV^). It was taken in the Bedesten museum while the 
latter was under construction, and shows Professor Garstang and the late 
Mrs. Garstang together with Dr. Hamit Ziibeyir Ko§ay, then Director 
of Antiquities, standing in the reconstructed gate of Sakgagozii. It was 
a great pleasure for me to set this monument up, and a still greater to be 
able to show it to the successful excavator. 

13 Hitt. Emp., PL XXIX, at left. 

1 ^ The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient {The Pelican History of Art, Z 7 , 1955 ), 
pp. 127 f. 

13 Macridy-Bey, loc. cit., pp. 11 f. 
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HANS G. GUTERBOCK 


holism. With the paradoxical love of opposites 
which characterizes all phases of Mesopotamian 
art, both principles seem always to be present in the 
minds of the Babylonian artists, with the preference 
usually for the ''culmination method.”^® "Con¬ 
tinuous style” in the Wickhoff sense, with repetition 
of one figure through a series of scenes, occurs in 
a simple form in the late Early Dynastic age (in 
prehistoric times if it is permissible to include the 
stela of fig. 3 with its two figures of the lion- 
hunter), and is well worked out in the Ur-Nammu 
stela (fig. 12). 

The subjects narrated in Babylonia are generally 
religious; if secular, they are associated with divine 

Sec Frankfort, Arty 41 on the polarity of Mesopotamian 
art, “a love of design for its own sake,” and “a delight in 
physical reality.” Perhaps we might better contrast the love 


[AJA 61 

help and human dependence on it. Divine and 
human are seen quite on the same plane, the meet¬ 
ing of man and god being depicted in a manner as 
matter-of-fact and convincingly real as if the artists 
had seen it take place. As in the Babylonian litera¬ 
ture, so also in its art the gods are conceived in 
thoroughly human form. 

With this the history of narrative art in Baby¬ 
lonia ceases. From this point on the initiative in 
the field of art as in most others in the Land of 
the Two Rivers is taken over by Assyria. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

of design and the love of story telling since physical reality 
can be convincingly expressed in both decorative and narrative 
monuments. 


Narration in Anatolian, Syrian, and Assyrian Art 

HANS G. GOTERBOCK 


We are treating the narrative art of Assyria, 
Syria and Anatolia together for the following 
reasons: (i) The setting in time: the monuments 
known from these regions are, generally speaking, 
younger than the Sumerian and Babylonian works 
discussed in the preceding paper. (2) The fact that 
all three areas are peripheral to the center of ancient 
Oriental civilization: they received cultural and 
artistic impulses from Babylonia, but transformed 
them in their own spirit. (3) There were frequent 
contacts between the three peripheral regions, as 
we shall try to demonstrate. (4) The fact that in 
Assyria, Syria, and Anatolia stone for monumental 
reliefs was available, in contrast to the situation 
outlined in the preceding paper for southern Iraq. 

In order to understand the appearance of narra¬ 
tive art in its own setting, we shall follow a roughly 

^ According to the proper names of local people in the Old 
Assyrian (“Cappadocian”) texts. For a linguistic analysis of 
these names cf. E. Laroche, Recueil d*onomastique hittite (Paris 
1952) loifl, 15 -+ A. Goetze, Language 30 (1954) 349!!; 
the sar ^ Journal of Cuneiform Studies 8 (1954) 74fl; B. 
Landsberger, ibid. i2ofI. 

2 For the different stylistic groups of cylinder impressions on 
“Cappadocian” tablets sec E. Porada, “Seal Impressions of 
Nuzi,” AASOR 24 for 1944-45 (1947) 97ff; the same. Corpus 


RLATES 21-26 

chronological sequence. Despite the fact that monu¬ 
mental sculpture appears relatively late and that 
the first works of art are not narrative, we shall 
start from the beginning. 

Anatolia received a strong stimulus from Meso¬ 
potamia in the nineteenth century b.c. through the 
presence of Assyrian merchants; for the same 
period speakers of Hittite or a related Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language are first attested in that country.^ 
The merchants brought their own seals with them, 
seals both of Babylonian and of Assyrian manu¬ 
facture (pi. 21 a).* Most of these belong to the 
stereotype style of the late Third Dynasty of Ur 
and early Old Babylonian periods briefly described 
by Miss Perkins (p. 6of). The standard scene de¬ 
picts the introduction of a worshipper into the 
presence of a seated god by some minor deity. The 

of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American Collections 
I (The BoIUngen Series XIV, 1948) io7ff and pis. cxxviiff; 
Nimet Ozgug, Kiiltepe Kaztst Raporu ig4g-Ausgrabungen in 
Kultepe . . . ig 4 g (Tiirk Tarih Kummu Yaymlarmdan V. Seri, 
No. 12, Ankara 1953), 229!! (in German). Our pi. 21 a (Old 
Babylonian) is reproduced from H. de Genouillac, Ceramique 
Cappadocienne, I (Mus6e du Louvre 1926) pi. A 6; for Old 
Assyrian cylinders sec Porada, CorpuSy loc.ciL 
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fact that local scalcutters soon began to produce 
similar cylinder seals for the local people (pi. 21 b)® 
justifies our speaking of a stimulus. The scene of 
worship is still the main theme, but it is modified 
by Anatolian features such as the altar, the libation 
with an Anatolian pitcher, etc. More freedom is 
achieved in the ancillary scene: a rather shapeless 
agglomeration of animals is frequently found here. 
Some of the impressions on “Cappadocian” tab¬ 
lets seem to come from seals made in Syria.* 
In these, it is the headdress and garment of the 
figures and the rendering of two adoration scenes 
which is typically Syrian. 

None of these representations is narrative; the 
scenes depicted are typical, not specific. Whether 
we are allowed to see some meaning in the seeming 
contrast between chaotic wild-life and the orderly 
relation between man and god, we cannot tell. The 
very notion of reading such meaning into these seals 
might seem ill-chosen were it not for some later 
works which will be discussed presently. 

Some time later the so-called Old Hittite King¬ 
dom was founded; it covers the time from the 
seventeenth century down to about 1400 b.c. From 
this general period we have mainly stamp seals, 
which because of their small size do not lend them¬ 
selves to representational art. But along with them 
we find painted relief vases® as well as an Old King¬ 
dom limestone relief recently excavated at Bogh- 
azkoy (pi. 21 c).® The latter showed traces of red 
paint when found, a fact that connects it with the 
vases, whose predominant colors are red and white. 
The vase from Bitik has a procession of offering 
bearers in its central and (in traces) lower panels, 
while the upper panel shows a religious scene on 
a smaller scale inside a building. As a whole, this 
type is reminiscent of the Uruk vase (p. 55), which 
is about one and a half millennia older. Although 
much larger than the adoration scenes on the older 
seals, this scene still renders a religious ceremony 
which is typical or, at best, individual only in the 

* Pi. 21 b is from dc Genouillac, op.cit. pi. C 3; for other 
Anatolian seals see the literature quoted in n. 2. 

^ Porada’s Syro-Cappadocian group; see n. 2. 

® Most recent discussion by K. Bittel, Festschrift ftir Carl 
Weichjert (Berlin 1955) 23!!. The largest fragment is from 
Bitik, NW of Ankara, now in the Ankara Museum. A photo¬ 
graph was published by the late Remzi O. Arik in Belleten 8 
(1944) pi. Liii, and reproduced by Halet Qambel in Orientalia 
N.S. 15 (1946) 353 , fig- 4. 

®K. Bittel, MDOG 86 (1953) 25!!, fig. 9, a and b. Our 
reproduction is from the drawing by R. Naumann, loc.cit. fig. 
9 a. 

^Translation by A. Goctzc in Ancient Near Eastern Texts^ 


sense of being one distinct festival. The relief (pi. 
21 c), however, represents a god who is coming 
down head first from the sky and is being attacked 
by another. Although the bad state of preservation 
does not show the details clearly, there is no doubt 
about the interpretation, since an identical scene 
has been reported (not yet published) among the 
Karatepe reliefs of around 700 b.c. The scene is 
clearly mythological, and if we are bold we may 
connect it with the Hittite myth of the Moon God 
who fell from Heaven.^ In this relief a myth, which 
must have been known to the beholder, is depicted 
in the method called “monoscenic” by Weitz- 
mann, “culmination scene” by Perkins. 

A “stamp-cylinder” of unknown origin in the 
Louvre (pi. 21 d),® which may be dated about 
1400 B.C., around the beginning of the Hittite Em¬ 
pire or shortly before it, depicts another mythologi¬ 
cal scene in its upper register, and a chariot hunt 
in the lower. The upper scene is difficult to under¬ 
stand: the two rows of deities and mixed beings 
who approach the Naked Goddess holding the 
Flowing Vases may be a representation of one 
moment, but this is not certain.® The lower register 
shows, in addition to the hunt, the Storm God 
standing on his bull. If the four animals arranged 
horizontally represent the catch deposited in front 
of the god, one might here speak of “stages”: hunt 
and its result. 

Comparable is a stamp impression from Bog- 
hazkoy with a circle of figures (pi. 21 e).^® In one 
preserved part we find an offering scene, close in 
theme to that of the Colony cylinders, and in the 
other a kneeling archer shooting wild animals. 
The two seals are loosely connected by the combin¬ 
ing of religious and hunting scenes; this combina¬ 
tion is reminiscent both of the wild-life as ancillary 
scene beside a scene of worship on Colony cylinders 
and of the much later Phoenician bowls, which will 
be discussed further on. 

In the Empire, large scale sculpture in rock and 

ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950) 120. 

®A. Parrot, Syria 28 (1951) i8off, pi. xin. R. D. Barnett 
has recently argued on the basis of finds made at Karmir-Blur 
{Iraq 14 [1952] 145 and fig. 7) that this type of seal, a com¬ 
bination of cylinder and knob-handled stamp, was at home in 
Urartu: Bibliotheca Otientalis 13 (1956) 39. 

® Equally enigmatic are the scenes on the so-called Tyszkic- 
wicz and Aydin stamp-cylinders. Good reproductions are on 
pi. XIV of Parrot’s article (see n. 8) where various attempts at 
an interpretation are also cited; add P. S. Ronzevalle, MUSJ 15 
(Beyrouth 1931) 26iff; cf. Barnett, loc.cit. (n. 8). 

H. G. Giiterbock, “Siegel aus Bogazkoy II,” (AOF Beiheft 
7, 1942) No. 220. 
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stone predominates. Its subject matter, consisting case we would have to call these scenes typical, 
of gods and offering scenes, cannot be called nar- not specific.^® 

rative. It is worth noting that although the Hittite At Malatya on the upper Euphrates a gate with 
kings certainly were great warriors, they produced relief decoration was found.^^ The date is debated: 
nothing comparable either to the Battle of Qadesh either shortly before or shortly after the downfall 


reliefs of their own contemporary Ramses II (p. 
50) or to the war reliefs of the later Assyrian kings. 
One element which first appears in the Hittite 
Empire, however, is of importance for it may be 
considered a forerunner of the Assyrian reliefs: the 
composition of a coherent row of large scale sculp¬ 
tures in rock and on stone slabs. The most impres¬ 
sive composition is the procession of gods carved in 
the natural walls of Yazilikaya, the rock sanctuary 
outside the Hittite capital. The gods represent “the 
pantheon”; but the fact that the last twelve gods 
on the left side are running indicates that the 
pantheon is shown at a certain moment, when the 
processions of gods and goddesses meet.^^ Without 
being narrative, this row of reliefs is one coherent 
composition representing one moment, which may 
have been unique or of seasonal recurrence. 

Decoration of a building in form of rows of 
orthostats is found on the Sphinx Gate of Huyiik 
near Alaja.^® Although the edges of each block 
serve as frame for a single section, the reliefs of 
the lower row form scenes of worship (one, frag¬ 
mentary, on the right buttress; another on the left 
buttress, divided into two groups, one moving 
right, the other left). The gate had reliefs in two 
superimposed rows; the upper row of the left 
buttress shows a hunting scene very similar to the 
Boghazkoy seal mentioned above. Again we may 
ask whether the association of worship and hunt, 
here as well as on the seal, has a meaning. In any 

The best overall picture is the reproduction of photographs 
on a folding plate in K. Bittel-R. Naumann-H. Otto, Yaztit^aya 
(WVDOG 61, 1941) pi. 41. As a substitute for this rare publi¬ 
cation, K. Bittel, Die Felsbilder von Yaztli\aya (Istanbuler 
Forschungen 5, 1934) may be used. Its pi. xxxi is a reproduc¬ 
tion of the drawing in J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire (London 
1929) pi. XXIV, to be used with some caution (cf. Bittel, p. ii). 
The running position of gods No. 1-12 (Bittel’s numbering; 
Garstang “Left 31-42”), not rendered in the drawing, can be 
seen in the photograph Felsbilder^ pi. v, and Yaztlikaya^ pi. ii, 2. 

^ 2 Th. Macridy-Bey, “La porte des sphinx a Euyuk,” MV AG 
13 (1908) 3; Garstang, Hitt. Emp., 1241!, pis. xxvinfl; H. Th. 
Bossert, Altanatolien (Berlin 1942) Nos. 495!!. Evidence for 
the arrangement of the reliefs in two rows, first proposed by 
Macridy, op.cit. p. ii, will be presented by the writer in a 
forthcoming volume of Anatolian Studies dedicated to Prof. 
Garstang. A reproduction of mounted photographs showing the 
composition as a whole will be found there on pi. iv a. 


of the Hittite Empire, i.e., before or after 1200 b.c. 
Each of the slabs shows one single scene of wor¬ 
ship: the king of Malatya (in one case a woman) 
pours a libation to a different deity in each in¬ 
stance; “label” inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphs 
are added to identify both the person and the god. 
There are, however, two significant exceptions: in 
one (pi. 21 f), a single “label” belongs to two 
divine figures which are identical in all details, 
so that we have to take them as two representations 
of one and the same god. At left the Storm God 
arrives in his bull cart, at right he receives the 
offering. The other relief (pi. 21 g) differs even 
more from the rest of the gate decoration by show¬ 
ing a mythological scene: the fight against a ser¬ 
pent. A god is fighting; behind him there is a 
second figure, again identical in all details of 
costume and weapons, only at rest. This figure 
could, of course, be a second god standing ready 
to help the first; but in the light of the double 
representation of the Storm God on the first block 
I would prefer to see the two figures here, too, as 
one and the same god in two representations: in 
one he approaches the serpent and in the other 
he fights it. Whether this is an illustration of the 
specific myth known from a Hittite text, of the 
struggle between the Storm God and the dragon 
Illuyanka, we cannot tell, since we know of other 
dragon myths.^® But it certainly is narration and, 
if our interpretation is correct, narration that uses 

13 Another composition consisting of many blocks is the 
imperial Hittite spring sanctuary of Eflitun Punar. Latest inter¬ 
pretation by K. Bittel, Bibliotheca Orientalis 10 (i 953 ) 2ff with 
previous literature. This scene is not narrative either. 

14 Final publication, superseding all previous ones, is L. 
Delaporte, Malatya. Arslantepe, I: La porte des lions (Mem. de 
ITnstitut Frangais d’Archeol. de Stamboul V, Paris 1940). For 
the dating cf. H. Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the 
Ancient Orient (The Pelican History of Art, Z 7, I 955 )» i^Sf, 
with literature. The two reliefs discussed and reproduced here 
are Delaporte, K and H. 

15 Illuyanka myth: Goetze, loc.cit. (n. 7) 125!; Hedammu 
myth: Giiterbock, Kumarbi (Istanbuler Schriften 16, 1946) ii6ff; 
J. Friedrich, AO 17 1 (1949) 230!!. For the continuous style in 
general and on the Malatya relief in particular, cf. E. Unger, 
“Kinematographische Erzahlungsform in der altorientalischen 
Relief- und Rundplastik,” Festschr. Max Frh. v. Oppenheim 
(AOF Beiband I, 1933) izyff. 
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the device of repeating the main figure, that is, 
“continuous style/' It should be noted here that of 
the tv^o Malatya reliefs in v^hich v^e found this 
device, only the second renders a specific mytho¬ 
logical scene; the first, worship of the Storm God, 
is typical. This means that the device of repeating 
a figure was used both in scenes that, by their con¬ 
tent, are narrative and in scenes that are not. 

Another example of the use of the same device 
in a typical scene comes from Assur, and it is 
perhaps not accidental that it dates from approxi¬ 
mately the same period. An altar (pi. 21 h)^® with 
an inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 b.c.) 
shows the king once approaching, and once kneel¬ 
ing down before, an altar of the same shape as the 
monument itself. 

A small carved pyxis lid (pi. 21 i),^^ datable to 
the same king, is the first example of an Assyrian 
representation of a battle (upper register). Whether 
the two similar heads in the lower register can be 
taken as representing one and the same figure (on 
a chariot, then seated), is not clear because of the 
break. 

With these last examples we have reached As¬ 
syria. It is well known that the first large composi¬ 
tions of hunting and battle scenes are those of 
Ashurnasirpal II (884-859 b.c.), and that the art 
of the so-called Late Hittite city states was strongly 
influenced by Assyrian models. However, this 
should not lead us to assume that all Late Hittite 
reliefs are to be dated later than Ashurnasirpal. 
In fact, the art of Ashurnasirpal II is so mature that 
it cannot be a beginning. The following examples 
are evidence that representational art existed in 
Assyria before his reign: the pyxis just discussed;^® 
a war scene on another altar of Tukulti-Ninurta 

W. Andrae, Das wiedererstandene Assur (9. Sendschr. 
Dtsch.Or.-Ges., 1938) pi. 51 b; Frankfort, op.cit. (n. 14), pi. 
73 B- 

Andrae, op.cit. pi. 49 b; D. Opitz, AOV 13 (1939-41) 
2I9ff. 

1® Significant because it is a portable object. On the role of 
small objects as transmitters see Frankfort, op.cit. p. 179. 

1® Andrae, op.cit. pi. 51 a. 

20 “Broken Obelisk”: Frankfort, Art and Archit. (cf. n. 14), 
pi. 73 A (after 1100 b.c., p. 84); glazed brick paintings: W. 
Andrae, Farbige Kerami\ aus Aussur (Berlin 1923) iiff, pi. 6 
(Tiglathpileser I, before 1100 b.c.); pis. 7-9 (Tukulti-Ninurta 
II, 888-884 B.C.; correct Frankfort, p. 67, accordingly!). 

21 The official publication Carchemish. Report on the Excava¬ 
tions at Jerablus . . . (London, British Museum) is now com¬ 
plete in three parts (I, 1914; II, 1921; III, 1952); for a synopsis 
see Giiterbc — f JNES 13 (1954) I02ff. For the date of Katuwa 
(ca. 900 B.C.) see Barnett, Carch. Ill, 263!!: he is the last of 
four rulers who must have preceded Sangara (ca. 880-848), 


I;^® the “Broken Obelisk,” and the glazed brick 
paintings of war chariots,^® which are related to 
the Kassite wall paintings (p. 61). Also, it is clear 
from a combination of stylistic and inscriptional 
criteria that the great relief series of Carchemish 
are earlier than Ashurnasirpal.^^ This brings us 
back for a moment to the Hittites, that is, to the 
Late Hittites of Carchemish. King Katuwa, at 
whose command the most impressive relief series 
of his town were created, reigned around or a little 
before 900 b.c. His reliefs are the only ones among 
those of the Late Hittite sites which form coherent 
compositions; the older reliefs which he left stand¬ 
ing do not. One of Katuwa’s series, showing a line 
of men and women carrying oflerings,^^ links the 
procession of gods at Yazihkaya to the processions 
of courtiers and prisoners in Assyria and Persepolis. 
Also a work of Katuwa is the so-called Long Wall 
of Sculpture. Because of its length there exist only 
partial or oblique views of this wall.^® Originally 
its decoration consisted of alternating basalt and 
limestone blocks. Although most of the basalt slabs 
are lost (in the published photographs replaced by 
mud-brick masonry), the one preserved basalt 
chariot relief (B ^a) shows that they bore repre¬ 
sentations of the same kind as the adjoining lime¬ 
stone reliefs. The principle observed in Alaja- 
Hiiyiik, namely that each block is a unit and yet 
part of a greater composition, prevails here too; 
the single units are even accentuated by the change 
in color. The first reliefs from the left show war¬ 
riors on foot killing their enemies (B 44-46); 
following an inscription which tells of a victory (B 
43^ = A i^) are representations of war chariots 
driving over the bodies of enemies (B 41-43^); 
finally, a row of deities moves on in the same direc- 

the contemporary of Ashurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III. 
For the stelae of Til Barsib, whose style is identical with 
Katuwa’s, see Barnett, ibid.\ according to F. Thureau-Dangin 
and M. Dunand, Til Barsib^ 134, and B. Lansberger, Sam’al 
(Veroff. der Tiirk. Hist. Ges., VII. Serie, Nr. 16, Ankara, 1948) 
35 and 37, they would even be older than the Aramaean 
conquest of ca. 950 b.c. For Zinjirli, the stylistic difference 
between the figure of Kilamuwa (Ausgr. in Sendschirli IV 
[1911] 375> fig* 273) and the great statue (ibid. 362!!, figs. 
261 if) shows that the statue, in “Katuwa style,” must be 
considerably older than Kilamuwa, who reigned ca. 832-810 
(Landsberger, op.cit. pp. 50 and 57). In Carchemish, Katuwa 
incorporated older reliefs into his constructions (the Herald’s 
Wall, B 9-16, and others: Carch. Ill, 203!; I'NES 13, 106- 
108). The low dates given to the Zinjirli and Carchemish reliefs 
by Frankfort, op.cit. i8off, are incompatible with this evidence. 

22 Carch. II, pi. B iya\ details on pis. B 19-24. 

23 Carch. Ill, pi. 37^; pi. B 37^?, b\ details on pis. B 38-46. 
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tion (B 38-40). The whole commemorates the 
bringing home of the gods after a victory over the 
enemy who had carried them away; that is, a 
specific historical event is rendered by means of a 
coherent series of orthostats, though the event is 
implied rather than overtly presented. 

It is hard to determine whether this Late Hittite 
use of orthostat series, which is a continuation of 
an Imperial Hittite feature, gave rise to the similar 
use of wall slabs in Assyria; such an assumption 
would rest on an argumentum ex silentio as far 
as Assyria is concerned. At any rate, the palace of 
Ashurnasirpal II at Kalakh/Nimrud is the first 
known example of this kind of decoration in As¬ 
syria,^ ^ dating, as said before, one generation after 
Katuwa. The reliefs of the throne room of this 
palace are relevant here,^^ in particular those ar¬ 
ranged in two panels separated by the so-called 
Standard Inscription. The arrangement of subject 
matters in the two panels differs in the different 
sections of the wall. In the first two blocks from 
the left,^® each scene of hunting in the upper panel 
corresponds to a libation over the killed animal 
in the lower one. Note the new interpretation 
which the old combination of hunt and sacrifice 
received here! The compositions of the two blocks 
next toward the right^^ cover both blocks in each 
panel. This is clear in the lower panel where the 
king receives a row of captives. But in the upper 
panel, too, the conquest of a fort and the shooting 
of enemies, who try to reach another fortification 
by swimming across the moat separating the two, 
form one scene. In this section of the wall, then, 
we have representations of “stages”—hunt and 
libation, conquest and taking prisoners—in separate 
panels. 

24 It is very difficult to give an impression of Assyrian wall 
decorations, since a single series of reliefs by far exceeds what 
can normally be shown on one printed plate. In the following 
footnotes we shall try to enable the reader to get an impression 
of large compositions as far as possible. Assyrian royal inscrip¬ 
tions can be found in D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia (Chicago 1926-27). 

25 Room B in the North-West Palace at Nimrud, according 
to the plan in A. H. Layard, The Monuments of Ninevehy I 
(London 1853), pi. 100, plan iii. For the palace as a whole see 
E. Porada, in The Great King, King of Assyria: Assyrian Re¬ 
liefs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York 1945). 
Most of the reliefs of that throne room are in the Nimrud Gal¬ 
lery of the British Museum. The official publication, E. A. W. 
Budge, Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum: Reign of 
Ashur-nasir-pal (London 1914) does not bring out the original 
arrangement. Cf. C. J. Gadd, The Stones of Assyria (London 
1936) 132, and especially A. Moortgat, JPKS 51 (1930) 141- 
158. Quoted hereafter as B(udge) and M(oortgat). 
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Separated from this group by a door (with its 
bull colossi and winged genii) and by some miss¬ 
ing slabs, there is, on the same wall, another 
group of nine slabs.Here, each of the two regis¬ 
ters is divided into three individual scenes, in such 
a way, however, that the division of the upper panel 
does not coincide with that of the lower. Starting 
from the left in the upper register we have: first 
(Moortgat 6, a; Budge xiv i - xv 2), four panels 
depicting a battle; second (M. 6, b; B. xvi i - xvii 
i), three panels showing the return of the victori¬ 
ous army to its camp; third (M. 6, c; B. xvii 2 - 
XVIII i), the conquest of a fortress in two panels. 
Again beginning from left in the lower register 
we find: first (M. 6, d; B. xxi i - xxii i), a scene 
covering three panels, in which the Assyrian army 
crosses a river; the next panel, in which the As¬ 
syrian chariots pass in front of an enemy town (B. 

XXII 2), may belong to the river crossing at left or 
to the scene following to the right (thus M. 6, e), 
or indeed may connect the two; next we find the 
king standing in front of his chariot and receiving 
captives (rest of M. 6, e and first half-block of f; 
B. XXIII I, W. with more captives, and half of B. 

XXIII 2); the last two and one half panels (rest of 
M. 6, f; B. XXIII 2 right, xxiv i, and xviii 2) show 
another siege scene. 

In each of these six scenes the king appears once. 
In most cases the scenes are clearly separated from 
one another by a change in the direction of the 
movement. Only in the first and second groups of 
the lower register (Moortgat 6, d-e) it is possible 
(but not certain) that crossing the river, passing 
the town, and receiving the captives are intended 
to be parts of one episode, in which case the king 
would be represented twice (B. xxii i and xxiii i), 

2® Moortgat, fig, 4, corresponding to the following plates in 
Budge: 

upper: xii i, xii 2; 

lower: xix i, xix 2. 

27 M., fig. 5, corresponding to 

upper: B. xiii i, xiii 2; 

lower: B. xx i, xx 2. 

For the upper register see M., p. 148. 

28 M., fig. 6. One panel now missing is available in an old 
drawing in E. F. Weidner, “Die Reliefs der assyrischen Kdnige 
I,” AOF Beiheft 4 (1939) 67, fig. 58 (quoted hereafter as W.). 
For the division into scenes see the arrangement in Moortgat’s 
fig. 6, but note that in the block at left in 6, f (marked below 
by an asterisk) the division falls into the middle of the slab, 
against M. p. 152. 

upper: B. xiv i, xiv 2, xv i, xv 2; xvi i, xvi 2, xvii i; xvii 2, 

XVIII i; 

lower: xxi i, xxi 2, xxii i; xxii 2, xxiii i, W., xxiii 2*,. 

XXIV I, XVIII 2. 
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so that we would have here continuous style. In 
this connection one should not forget the enormous 
size of these wall decorations: since each block 
measures seven feet in width, the beholder could 
not take in more than a few of them at one glance; 
he had to walk along the wall in order to “read” 
the picture story. 

The Standard Inscription, which is repeated on 
every single block, speaks of Ashurnasirpal’s deeds 
in such general terms that the pictures cannot be 
taken as “illustrating” the inscription. In a general 
sense, of course, inscription and reliefs belong to¬ 
gether, as both demonstrate to the visitor the ir¬ 
resistible power of the Assyrians. 

An obelisk of one Ashurnasirpal (probably also 
the second) seems to come closer to the idea of 
illustrating a text, provided that the identifications 
of incidents depicted on it with those mentioned 
in the inscription are correct.^® In any case, the 
sequence of events differs, and the royal hunt is 
not mentioned in the text. In one panel (A 3 on 
pi. Ill) we find a label inscription. 

Ashurnasirpal’s son, Shalmaneser III (858-824 
B.c.),®® has left us the famous bronze decorations 
of a gate supposedly found at Balawat (pi. 22).®^ 
An inscription summarizing his deeds in a brief 
form runs along the vertical edges of the door 
leaves, but only a few of the campaigns depicted in 
the horizontal bands are mentioned in it. So the 
reliefs, which again bear label inscriptions, tell 
their own, independent story. Sometimes each of 
the two registers of one bronze band depicts an 
individual campaign; sometimes they both belong 
to the same campaign, in which case there is only 
one label inscription for the whole band. Usually 
the king appears but once in each register, and 
frequently, though not always, at the same point, 

29 Detailed discussion by E. Unger, Der Obelts\ des Konigs 
Assurnasstrpal /. aus Ninive (Mitt. Altor. Ges. VI, 1932, 1-2) 
with composite drawing on pi. xvii. The identifications (pp. 
3off) are not always convincing. For attribution to Ashurnasir¬ 
pal II rather than I, see Landsberger, Sam*al (cf. n. 21) 57!, n. 
144. 

30 The reliefs on his famous obelisk are not narrative but 
merely processions of tribute bearers in five panels, each run¬ 
ning around the four sides of the stone and provided with a 
label inscription. Note that none of these victories is recorded 
in the main text of the obelisk, though most of them are known 
from other inscriptions of the king. 

31 T. G. Pinches Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates 
of Balawaty London 1880-1902) and L. W. King {Bronze Re¬ 
liefs from the Gates of Shalmanesery London, Brit. Mus., 1915) 
only illustrate on their plates individual sections of the long 
bronze strips. Their arrangement of the strips (Pinches, A-M 
in text; King, I-XIII) follows the chronological order established 
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facing toward the hinge. Whereas our sketch (pi. 
22) is intended only to give an idea of the arrange¬ 
ment as a whole, pi. 23 shows one individual band 
of the left leaf: the lower part of the plate contains 
the portion of the band on the flat leaf itself, the 
upper one the portion of the band which went 
around the hinge beam.®^ 

This band forms an exception to the general 
principle of arrangement. It depicts Shalmaneser’s 
visit to the Tigris source. Since there is a cave high 
up in the mountains and a rock tunnel lower down 
through which the water gushes forth, the artist 
has made use of both registers: the cave is in the 
upper, the tunnel in the lower. Having thus used 
the right ends of both panels for this one scene, 
he had some space left which he used for two other 
campaigns, each again containing the figure of the 
king once. Turning back to the visit to the source, 
we note that the king could use his chariot only 
part of the way upstream on the near side of the 
river; he had then to cross it and to proceed on 
horseback on the far bank. The artist avoided 
repetition of the king by showing only his empty 
chariot on the near bank, and the royal person 
only once on horseback on the other side of the 
water. The king is not shown participating in the 
scenes either at the tunnel or at the cave. Although 
the approach, the ceremony at the tunnel, and that 
at the cave must have followed one another in time, 
unity of scene is achieved by representing the king 
only once, while stone cutters and priests are busy 
at the two spots. Thus, the element of narration is 
neglected here in favor of rendering one moment. 

In other bands we see the Assyrian army moving 
from its camp toward the enemy town. The attack 
on a town and the leading away of its inhabitants 
are combined in one picture on some of the bands 

by other inscriptions, not the arrangement on the gate itself. 
Combined pictures of the strips (though not complete or al¬ 
ways correct) can be found in A. Billerbeck and F. Delitzsch, 
Die Palasttore Salmanassars 11 . von Balawat {Beitr. zur Assyriol. 
VI, I, 1908). E. Unger’s dissertation Zum Bronzetor von Bala¬ 
wat (Leipzig 1912) reconstructs the bands not in the British 
Museum (N-P). In the sketch (pi. 22), for which the writer 
is indebted to Miss Margaret Bell of the Oriental Institute, the 
strips are arranged according to the measurements given by 
Unger (p. 14, n. i, and p. 15, n. i) for the parts going 
around the hinge beams; it is assumed that the beams were 
tapered toward the top. Note that the sequence thus obtained 
is not chronological. (To save space, the distance between strips 
has been reduced here). “K” here and in pi. 25 stands for 
“King.” 

32 Pinches, band J (in text); King, band X; right part Unger, 
pi. Ill, and Billerbeck-Delitzsch, pi. iv; Frankfort, Art and 
Archit.y pi. 91, gives only the right end. 
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(e.g., A'D = I'lV): this is continuous style and 
contrasts with the scene at the Tigris source. 

The war reliefs of Tiglathpileser III (745-727 
B.c.) found at Nimrud are too fragmentary to allow 
for any conclusions concerning the arrangement as 
a whole.*® 

From Sargon II (721-705 b.c.) we have the palace 
at Khorsabad.*^ The plan (pi. 24)*® shows the part 
of the palace in which the first reliefs and inscrip¬ 
tions were found.** Of the fourteen rooms, four 
(numbers II, V, XIII, and XIV) were decorated 
with slabs divided into panels like those of Ashur- 
nasirpal and depicting war scenes, with the text 
of the Annals inscribed between the two panels. 
Other rooms had decorations and inscriptions of a 
different kind or uninscribed reliefs (cf. pi. 24 
with n. 35). 

The chart in pi. 25*^ shows the arrangement of 
scenes in Room II. The Annals tell of many more 
campaigns than could possibly be depicted, even 
by using the walls of the four rooms inscribed with 
their text. Therefore the war scenes in the four 
“Annals” rooms are necessarily a selection only. 
The pictures of conquered towns bear label in¬ 
scriptions telling their names; many of these are 
found in the text, but not all. This may be due to 
the fact that parts of the text are lost; but in view 
of what has been observed for the earlier kings, 
it is also possible that some conquests were re¬ 
corded only in the reliefs. However that may be, 

C. J. Gadd, The Stones of Assyria (1936) 151-159; partial 
reconstructions on pis. 9-12. The reliefs in the British Museum 
were later published by Sidney Smith, Assyrian Sculptures in 
the Br. M.: From Shalmaneser III to Sennacherib (1938) pis. 
v-xxiv. 

Old excavations: P. E. Botta (and) E. Flandin, Monument 
de Ninive (Paris 18491!). The Oriental Institute expedition re¬ 
excavated Room VII and found new reliefs in other parts of the 
palace area (G. Loud, “Khorsabad” I, OIP 38, 1936). 

Cf. Botta-Flandin, op.cit. (n. 34) I, pi. 6; F. H. Weissbach, 
ZDMG 72 (1918) plate facing p. 161. Legend (added in our 
pi. 24): “Ann.” = text of the Annals; “Display” — so-called 
Display Inscription; “Big” indicates large size figures covering 
the entire height of the blocks, whereas in the rooms not so 
designated the reliefs are in two panels separated by the in¬ 
scription. Room XIV is unique insofar as it combines large 
size reliefs at one end with war scenes in panels at other walls; 
the text in this room is a special version of the Annals. “Aud.” 
= audience scene showing courtiers in front of the king; 
“Capt(ives)” and “Trib.” = processions of captives and of 
tribute bearers, respectively. 

Cf. Mahmud El Amin, “Die Reliefs mit Beischriften von 
Sargon II. in Dur Sharrukin,” Sumer 9 (1953) 35-59; 10 (1954) 
23-42 (parts of a Berlin dissertation sponsored by E. Unger). 

Botta-Flandin, op.cit, pi. 52, re-arranged according to the 
actual sequence. Detail drawings of the reliefs of Room II, 
ibid. pis. 53-77. 
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the pictures of identified campaigns do not follow 
exactly the chronological sequence of the text. As 
a result of the difference in space taken by the 
pictorial and the written account of a campaign, 
the picture of a town never falls on the block where 
its conquest is mentioned in the text.** 

In two of the relief sequences of Room II, the 
king appears twice: in one composition (C i - 12) 
he is seen once attacking Harhar (10), once re¬ 
ceiving captives (2); in the other series (15, right 
part, to H i) the king is seen in the midst of his 
army (18) moving from the burning Bit Bagaya 
(Hi) to the attack of Tikrakka (17), and accept¬ 
ing the surrender of the latter (16).*® 

The upper registers of the slabs have suffered 
most; many of them are completely lost. As far 
as one can judge from the remains, it seems that 
on one side of the long Room II the upper register 
had more battle scenes (H 2 - 29), whereas on 
the opposite wall it showed scenes of banquets and 
offerings (6 - H i). The combination of victory 
and feast in the wall decoration of one hall is, in 
a way, reminiscent of the Standard from Ur (p. 56). 

The wall reliefs of Sargon’s son Sennacherib^* 
show a great advance in comparison to those of his 
predecessors. The scenes are more lively, they show 
a great number of figures, and landscape is indi¬ 
cated in detail. The composition is often broken 
up into several registers. Continuous style, for 
example, the combination in one picture of the 

This may be illustrated by a few examples (text of the 
Annals according to A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon IIy 
part 1 : The Annals [Paris 1929]): 


Harhar: 

relief bl. 7, text 

line 96 on bl. 

9; 

Kindau: 

“ “ 14, “ 

“ I13 “ “ 

10; 

Bit Bagaya: 

“ “Hi, “ 

“ 113 “ “ 

10; 

Kishesim: 

“ “ 22, 

“ 93 “ 

9; 

[Tjikrakka (bl. 

17) and Ganguhtu 

(bl. 28) do not occur 


the preserved part of the Annals; on relief block 26 both pic¬ 
ture and name of a town are lost. 

El Amin assumes that the reliefs of Room II depict the sixth 
campaign (716 b.c.), starting at right. But even in that case 
the sequence would be different from the text; cf. his own 
comparative lists, Sumer IX, 49. Besides, of the towns in his 
first list, most are mentioned in the seventh not the sixth cam¬ 
paign; in the second list, the number i given to Harhar does 
not agree with the assumption that the reliefs run from Door 
C toward the left. 

El Emin, Sumer 9, 5of, 56f. 

The best publication is A. Paterson, Assyrian Sculptures: 
Palace of Sinacherib (The Hague 1915). It is impossible to 
reproduce any of the coherent compositions covering many slabs. 
Good examples are: 

pi. 39 top = Room XII, slabs 12-15; 

" 68-76 = “ XXXVI, “ 5-13, siege of 

Lakhish; 

“ 83-84 = “ XLVIII, “ 11-13. 
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attack on a town and the carrying off of captives 
and booty, is found in the first two relief series 
listed in the footnote, among others. But the third 
shows that this was not the only way of rendering: 
in this picture the fight is clearly over when the 
town is sacked. 

Of Ashurbanipal, the last of the great Assyrian 
kings, we have similar battle scenes.^^ Here I want 
to dwell only on one of his continuous representa¬ 
tions of a hunt.^^ The plan of the palace (Meissner- 
Opitz, op.cit, pi. i) shows the arrangement of slabs 
in the different halls. Beginning with the narrow 
passage A {ibid, pi. v), we first see the hunting party 
setting out; in the next passage R {ibid, pi. ii), an¬ 
other part of the same party is on its way. Then, in 
the entrance hall S {ibid, pi. iii) we find the hunt 
proper in three registers. Each register is independ¬ 
ent of the others. The lowest contains two scenes: 
hunting of gazelles from a pit, and of onagers on 
horseback; the king appears once in each. 

The central register is divided into two parts; 
both depict a lion hunt in several stages. On the 
left, the king is represented once on horseback, 
spearing a lion, and once dismounted, inspecting 
the dead beasts. On the right, he seizes a lion by 
the tail, kills a lion (the same?) with his spear, 
and finally looks at what must have been attendants 
carrying the catch. 

The clearest example of a picture story in stages 
is in the left part of the upper register: one lion 
comes out of its cage, is hit by the king’s arrow, 
then attacks him and has to be killed at close 
quarters. It so happens that another, almost identi¬ 
cal scene {locxit, pi. xv) has a label inscription 
which makes it clear that these were indeed dif¬ 
ferent stages in the killing of one lion.^® From an¬ 
other text we learn that following the lion hunt, 
Ashurbanipal had a shooting contest with the Ela¬ 
mite princes who were his captives, an episode 
depicted in the right part of the upper register.^^ 

For instance, the Elamite war in Sennacherib’s palace: 
Paterson, opxit, pis. 62-66 =: Room XXXIII, slabs 1-3 and 4-6. 

^2 From the North Palace in Nineveh. Most detailed discus¬ 
sion and reconstruction (drawings on folding plates): B. Meiss¬ 
ner und D. Opitz, “Studien zum Bit Hilani im Nordpalast As- 
surbanaplis zu Ninive” {Abh.Preuss. 1939, Nr. 18), esp. pp. 12- 
42. For a similar scene on slabs fallen from the upper story, 
see ibid, 50!!, pi. xv. The famous hunting scenes of the “Lion 
Room” (p. 43; C in plan) have not been published as a whole 
(Gadd, Stones of Assyria, i8i); a sequence of five slabs (23- 
27) is in H. R. Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in the 
Brit. Mus. (Paris and Brussels 1928) pis. xlvii-xlix. 

Meissner-Opitz, opxit. p. 51 with n. i. 

^^ibid. p. 3of. 

Latest treatment of the bowls as a group, with references 
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Thus, there are six individual hunting adven¬ 
tures depicted on this wall. Among them, those 
three which show the highest degree of the king’s 
prowess are subdivided into stages, in which the 
main figures, the king and the lion, are repeated 
in a fully continuous style. Ifet all these adventures, 
together with those depicted on the other walls of 
the same hall, are part of one “story,” which began 
with the departure (above, halls A and R) and 
ended, on the opposite walls of the same hallways, 
with the carrying home of the catch {loc,cit. pi. iv). 

With Ashurbanipal we have reached the second 
half of the seventh century. To the same century 
can be dated the so-called Phoenician bowls which 
have a wide distribution: from Assyria through 
Cyprus to Italy Only very few of them have 
narrative representations, but these are very fine 
examples indeed. First, we mention two bowls 
with almost identical scenes, one found in Pales¬ 
trina, ancient Praeneste, in Italy (pi. 26 a),^® the 
other in Kourion in Cyprus.*^ In the mixture of 
styles which is characteristic of this late art, both 
have the heraldic representation of Pharaoh killing 
his enemies (above p. 45 ) as centerpiece. The 
middle registers of the two bowls differ and do 
not interest us here. Most important is the outer 
ring which is identical in both bowls. Clermont- 
Ganneau, who was the first to interpret it correctly 
in 1878 , formulated its contents as title of a stage 
play:*® 

“Une journ& de chasse 
ou 

La pi6t6 recompense 

Pi^e orientale en deux actes et neuf tableaux ou 

scenes.” 

What we see is: I, a prince leaves his town in a 
chariot; II, he dismounts and shoots a stag; III, 
he pursues the bleeding animal; IV, while his 
charioteer attends to the horses, the prince flays 

to literature, in Fran'kfort, Art and Archit.^ 195-201. The few 
“narrative” examples are only mentioned in passing (p. 201). 

Bibliography in Kurt Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and 
Codex {Studies in Manuscript Illumination 2, Princeton 1947) 
36, n. 8. Our reproduction is from Monumenti Inediti (German 
Archaeol. Inst., Rome), vol. 10 (1874-78), pi. xxxi, i. 

4 ’’In the Metropolitan Museum: A. Marquand, A]A 3 (1887) 
322ff and pi. m; E. Gjerstad, “Decorated Metal Bowls from 
Cyprus” Opus Arch 4 {Skr Svens\a Institutet i Rom 12, 1946) 

I-1 8 , pi. VIII. 

48 Quoted from JA 7® serie, ii (1878) 247. The separate (?) 
publication “La coupe phenicienne de Palestrina,” quoted in 
the literature, is not available to me, unless it is identical with 
the article in JA 2^2-270, 444-544. 
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the stag; V, he makes offerings to a winged deity, 
while an ape snatches a bone from the sacrifice; 
VI, the ape attacks the prince, but the winged 
goddess lifts him up, chariot and all, and so saves 
him; VII, put down again, the prince, in turn, 
attacks the ape; VIII, he kills him and, IX, returns 
to his city. What Clermont-Ganneau called “piety 
rewarded” is the most surprising re-interpretation 
of the old combination of hunt and sacrifice! 

Another bowl, from Amathus in Cyprus (pi. 
26 b),^^ has an almost Assyrian-looking siege scene. 
Sir John Myres pointed out that the symmetry of 
the arrangement is so great that one expects, on 
the lost side exactly opposite the besieged town, 
another town or a camp from which the victorious 
army sets out, exactly like the ones in the Assyrian 
reliefs discussed above. He then compared this 
with the “story of two cities” in the description of 
the shield of Achilles.®^ In view of the wide dis¬ 
tribution of the bowls of this kind, it indeed seems 
quite possible that the poet took the theme for his 
free elaboration from one of them. 

The evidence presented here may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Around 1200 b.c. we find the first examples of 
a figure repeated in two moments of one continu¬ 
ous action: two reliefs from Malatya and the altar 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I. 

2. Simultaneous representation of storming a 
town and of leading its inhabitants into captivity 
first appears in the works of Shalmaneser III in 
the ninth century. 

3. Fully developed continuous style is only found 
in the lion hunts of Ashurbanipal and the Phoeni¬ 
cian bowls, both of the seventh century. 

In view of the emphasis that has been laid on 
the role of book illustrations in the development 
of the narrative style, we have in passing touched 
upon the question as to whether the combination 

In -+ British Museum: Sir John L. Myres, JHS 53 (1933) 
25-29, pi. i-iii; Gjerstad, op.cit. pi. vi. 

50 Iliad XVIII, 490-540. 

51 Apart from those mentioned above cf. those collected in 
M. Streck, Assurbanipal {Vorderasiatische Bibliothe^ 7/ii, 
1916) 304^, and the drafts for such label inscriptions on tablets, 
ibid. 32off. 

52 Examples: drawing of a bird on a Neo-Babylonian business 
document, Vorderasiatische Schrijtden\mdler der k^gl. Museen 
zu Berlin 6 (1908), No. 291; of a palm tree on a Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian document concerning the renting of a garden, Texte 
und Materialien der . . . Hilprecht Collection . . . ]ena II-III 
(1933) No. 135. I am indebted to A. L. Oppenheim for these 
references and for those in notes 56-59. 


{AJA 61 

of reliefs and inscriptions in Assyria can be re¬ 
garded as “text illustration” in some sense. The 
answer is that, although the inscription and the 
relief serve the same general purpose of inspiring 
fear, the reliefs cannot be called text illustrations 
in the proper sense. Often the incidents depicted 
are different from those mentioned in the text; 
even when the same events are treated in both 
media, the pictures are separated from the relevant 
passage of the text. But most important is the fact 
that a palace wall is not a book; in other words, 
that the idea was not to illustrate a given text, 
but to decorate a wall with scenes that lent them¬ 
selves to representation in relief and with a text 
that, though also dealing with the king’s exploits, 
was conceived as an independent unit. In the “label” 
inscriptions®^ writing serves to explain a picture; 
this is the opposite of illustrating a text by pictures. 

In this connection it may be useful to add a few 
words about drawings on clay tablets, although 
none of these is narrative. In many cases the draw¬ 
ings have nothing to do with the text.®^ Occasional¬ 
ly one may find a more or less loose connection 
between the drawing and the contents of the tablet. 
Of the three such tablets known from Boghazkoy 
(14th to 13th century), one is a description of cult 
images and has a drawing of two human heads;®® 
the second is one copy of the myth of the Moon 
Who Fell From Heaven and shows the drawing 
of a lion, the sacred animal of the Moon God;®^ 
the third is a description of “The Great Festival of 
the town of Arinna” and has the picture of a great 
god with horned tiara, who may be the Storm 
God of that town.®® 

Whereas none of the drawings mentioned so 
far is a text illustration, real illustrations actually 
do exist. The oldest examples available to me are 
drawings accompanying liver omina from the 
library of Ashurbanipal in Nineveh,®® some of 

53 Bo 2318. Text: C. G. v. Brandenstein, Heth. Cotter nach 
Bildbeschreibungen {Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 46, 2, 1943) Text 3; 
picture: A. Moortgat, Die bildende Kunst des alien Orients und 
die Bergvdl\er (1932) pi. lxxxvii. 

5 ^ Bo 446. Text: Keilschrijtur\unden aus Boghaz\oi (KUB) 
XXVIII (1935) No. 4 (for translation see n. 7 above); picture: 
Moortgat, op.cit. pi. lxvii. 

55 Bo 2566. Text: KUB XX (1927) No. 76; picture: U. 
Moortgat-Correns, MDOG 84 (1952) If the knee really is 
bent, the god may have been stepping onto his chariot (cf. our 
pi. 2if) rather than being in “Knielauf,” a position not be¬ 
fitting a great god! 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets^ etc.^ in the 
British Museum XXXI (19ii) pis. loff. 
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1957] 

which are referred to by a line “this is the drawing 
of it” at the end of the paragraph.®^ More elaborate 
illustrations are from the Seleucid period: one is a 
series of pictures of the signs of the zodiac on an 
astronomical tablet,®® the other a ritual text with 
a sketch showing how to arrange the cult objects.®® 

e.g., K. 2089 on pi. 14 and K. 1999 on pi. 40. 

F. Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruf{ (Musee du Louvre, 
Tcxtes Cuneijormes VI, 1922) No. 12 with quotation of a Bef¬ 


it is certainly significant that these elaborate ex¬ 
amples of real text illustrations come from the 
Hellenistic period. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

lin fragment probably belonging to the same tablet. 
ibid. no. 47 with literature. 


Narration in Greek Art 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 


Since all human actions unfold in time and are 
carried out in space, men, time, and space are the 
three major challenges which the task of story 
telling presents to a sculptor or painter. How an 
artist portrays his actors; how he condenses or 
extends the time sequence of his story; and what 
he does about the place of action—these decisions 
determine the solutions for the task of telling a 
story in visual or plastic terms. 

The narrative representations of Greek art have 
been treated by many scholars in relation to the 
literary traditions of story telling in Greece, an 
approach which emphasizes the value of works of 
art as supplementary sources and illustrative ma¬ 
terials for Greek mythology and Greek literature.^ 
We shall forego this fascinating and rewarding 
field in order to consider briefly some examples 
from the major periods of Greek art from a differ¬ 
ent angle—as artistic solutions to the common 
problems which story telling poses to all visual 
artists. 

1 This paper was presented in a slightly different form at 
the Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
in December 1955. I gratefully acknowledge the courtesy of 
G. Daux, H. Diepolder, E. Kunze, and H. Palmer in helping me 
to secure illustrations. I have profited from the discussion of 
various aspects of the subject by the students of my seminars 
on Narration in Greek and in Roman art. 

C. Robert’s pioneering work is illustrative of the interest in 
the relation of literature and art. Cf. ‘‘Die Entwicklung des 
griechischen Mythos in Kunst und Poesie,” Bild und Lied (1881) 
3-51. The origin and development of book illustration generally 
and narrative illustration specifically have been taken up re¬ 
cently by E. Bethe, Buck und Bild im Altertum (1945) and 
K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (1947). Al¬ 
though concerned with Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Aegean 
arts, H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort’s Arrest and Movement 
(n.d.) contains much that is helpful toward a better com- 


TLATES 27-29 

The magnificent burial scenes of a group of 
monumental vases from the Dipylon cemetery of 
Athens have become justly famous.® In some ways 
their artists were amazingly ambitious. Thus on 
the great “Hirschfeld” crater in Athens® we are 
shown something like twenty people, presumably 
assembled in a large crowd, or perhaps in three 
crowds. We are given a hint of the place and set¬ 
ting, for surely the birds we see cannot be perched 
under the funerary couch which is being loaded 
on a chariot; they are envisaged by the artist as 
being behind the couch in the courtyard. He must 
have implied either two different locations—if the 
mourners are in the house and the chariot is on 
the road leading to the house—or two different 
moments, if the mourners signify the lament which 
preceded the e^phora, and the chariots in the frieze 
below form the funerary escort which conducts the 
dead man to the cemetery."* Could we but be sure 
that the sea battles, burial scenes, and funerary 

prehension of the Greek methods of narration. 

2 F. Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst i (1950) 6off 
figs, if, 10, 13. E. Kunze, Neue Beitr'dge zur J{lass. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Festschrift B. Schweitzer (1954) 48!! and Ephem- 
eris 1953 (1955) i62fT, with earlier literature. 

3 Bibliography: Kunze, loc.cit. n. 2. The burial scene best 
in Chr. Zervos, Vart en Grece (1946) fig. 45. 

^ For the ritual and the setting of prothesis and e\phora cf. 
W. Zschietzschmann, AM 53 (1928) 19, and M. P. Nilsson, 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion (1941) 676f. Zschietzsch¬ 
mann thought that the dead person was lying in state in a room 
within the house; the law of Solon quoted by Demosthenes, 
XLIII:62, says that the dead must "protithesthai endon'" There 
is however much to be said for the notion that the display was 
in the inner courtyard of the house which would surely be 
regarded as being within the house. 
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PLATE 21 



a. Kiiltepe. Impression of Old Babylonian seal 


b. Kiiltepe. Impression of Anatolian seal 



c. Boghazkoy. Old Hittite relief 



d. Stamp-cylinder. Louvre 



f. Malatya. Relief K 



g. Malatya. Relief H 




h. Assur. Altar 



i. Assur. Pyxis lid 
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Balawat. Sketch showing arrangement of bronze strips on gate 
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PLATE 23 
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Balawat. Bronze strip 
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Khorsabad. Plan of part of Sargon’s palace 
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DOOR C, JAMBS CORNER 
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PLATE 25 
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Khorsabad. Sequence of reliefs in Hall II of Sargon’s palace 
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a. Bronze bowl from Palestrina, Italy 



b. Bronze bowl from Amathus, Cyprus 
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THE COMPOSITION OF HITTITE PKAYEKS TO THE SUN* * 


Hans G. Guterbock 

University op Chicago 


Thirty years ago Hans Ehelolf published a 
translation of a Hittite hymn reconstructed from 
several parallel Bogazkoy tablets which, at that 
time, had not yet been published in cuneiform.^ 
Strangely enough, although the hymn was vir¬ 
tually identical in all copies, it was not addressed 
to the same god in all of them; rather, the deity 
addressed in some was the Sun Goddess of the 
town of Arinna, while in others it was the god 
Telipinu. Ehelolf noted that the term ^‘lord^^ 
used in addressing the deity in all of the fragments 
did not agree with the female sex of the Sun God¬ 
dess but would fit the male god Telipinu, and he 
therefore used the name Telipinu throughout the 
reconstructed text. He did so although he himself 
noticed the similarity of some phrases to Baby¬ 
lonian hymns to Shamash, and although the 
greater part of the hymn, and in particular the 
portion containing the parallels to Shamash 
hymns, was preserved only in the version addressed 
to the Sun Goddess of Arinna. 

The texts in question were published in cunei¬ 
form in 1930 by Arnold Walther in vol. XXIY of 
the KeilschrifturTcunden aus Boghazhoi;^ Nos. 1 
and 2 are two copies of the Telipinu version. Nos. 
3 and 4 of the version addressed to the Sun God¬ 
dess. In the preface Walther said: The designa¬ 
tion of the Sun Goddess as ^lord of just judg¬ 
ment ^ and ^ just lord of judgment ^ may have been 
taken from the lost part of the Telipinu hymn or 
from the Sumero-Babylonian phrase ^ Shamash, 
lord of judgment.^ ” 

Albrecht Goetze gave a German translation of 
the same portion of the text in his Handbuch of 

* Presidential Address read at the joint meeting of 
the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society and the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Chicago, April 18, 
1958. 

^ H. Ehelolf, “ Ein kleinasiatischer Hymnus aus dem 
Tontafel-Archiv von Boghazkoi,’’ Berliner Museen. 
Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 49 
(1928), 32-34. The issue was dedicated to my father, 
Bruno Guterbock, on the occasion of his seventieth birth¬ 
day (cf. ibid. p. 26). 

* Abbreviated KUB. The texts are KUB XXIV Nos. 
1-4. 


1933; ® here he used the name Sun Goddess of 
Arinna throughout the text and silently changed 
^^lord^^ into ‘^lady^^ in order to avoid the cun- 
fusion of sexes. In a footnote, however, he said: * 

It has to be noted that, according to the begin¬ 
ning preserved in No. 1, the same hymn could be 
used, by substituting the other name, also for 
Telipinu.^^ 

The texts published by Walther were presented 
in full transliteration and English translation by 
Oliver Gurney in his dissertation Hittite Prayers 
of Mursili II,^^ which was prepared under Ehelolf 
and published in 1940 in the Liverpool Annals,^ 
Gurney contributed a great deal to the clarification 
of the relation of the different versions to one 
another. Not only did he correctly remark that 
the solar characteristics do not fit the nature of 
Telipinu, he also showed from the tablets them¬ 
selves that in the Telipinu hymn (represented by 
the duplicates Nos. 1 and 2) there is no space, 
according to the size of the gap, for the lengthy 
part of the Sun Goddess hymn (No. 3) which con¬ 
tains the phrases characteristic of a solar deity.® 
What enabled Gurney to express himself definitely 
in favor of Walther’s second alternative, namely, 
that the hymn to the Sun Goddess was based on a 
Shamash hymn, was the discovery, in the excava¬ 
tions of 1932 and 1933, of fragments of a Hittite 
hymn to the Sun God. Since the latter were, how¬ 
ever, still unpublished when he wrote, Gurney had 
to limit himself to a brief reference to the existence 
of such a hymn to the Sun God. 

Gurney also analyzed the existing prayers of 
Mursili and showed that they consist of various 
parts of different character, which he called In¬ 
vocation,” Hymn of Praise and Prayer for Bless¬ 
ing,” Plague Prayer,” etc. The observation that 

® A. Gotze, Kleinasien {Handbucb der Altertumswis- 
senschaft III. 1. 3. 3.1, Munich, 1933), p. 128. 

* Ibid. p. 128 n. 7. 

® O. R. Gurney, “ Hittite Prayers of Mursili II,” 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology y 27 (Liver¬ 
pool, 1940), 3-163 (abbr. Gurney). Gurney also used 
two fragments which were later published as KUB XXX 
Nos. 12 and 13. 

® Gurney, Z. c. 9-11. 
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these prayers are free combinations of essentially 
independent parts is quite to the point; we shall 
see that this technique of composition was used by 
the Hittites in other cases as well. 

Goetze^s presentation of some of Gurney^s sec¬ 
tions in Ancient Near Eastern Texts'^ does not 
fully bring out the results of Gurney^s analysis. 
In particular, the inclusion of the solar hymn in 
the Daily Prayer addressed to Telipinu is a 
step backward compared to Goetze^s own Hand- 
huch, since it creates the impression that solar 
characteristics were attributed to Telipinu, al¬ 
though Gurney had shown that they were not. 
The second edition of the Handhuch, published 
in 1957,® does not essentially differ from the first; 
the statement that the hymns could be applied to 
Telipinu is repeated here, only a reference to the 
new text is added. 

Turning now to the new text, the great hymn to 
the male Sun God Istanu, we are faced with a 
badly broken tablet the fragments of which were 
only slowly recovered. The first part of it was 
published in 1939 by Otten in KUB XXXI,® addi¬ 
tional fragments appeared in 1948 in a volume of 
Bogazkoy tablets found by villagers and turned 
over to the museum of Ankara,^® others reached 
Geneva and were published by Laroche in 1951,^^ 
and more fragments were added by Otten in 1955 
in KUB XXXVI.^2 From these additions it 
was learned: 

1 —that the new text is a complex composition, too. 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testamenty ed. by J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950; 2d 
ed., 1955) (abbr. ANET), pp. 396 f. as “b” under 
“ Plague Prayers of Mursilis ” and as “ Daily Prayer 
of the King.^" 

®A. Goetze, Kleinasien (cf. n. 3 above), Zweite, 
neubearbeitete Auflage (1957), p. 136 with n. 7. 

^KUB XXXI No. 127; Nos. 131 and 132 were later 
recognized as belonging to the same tablet. 

K. Balkan, Ankara Arkeoloji Miizesinde bulunan 
Bogazkoy Tahletleri z=z Bogazkoy-Tafeln im Archdolo- 
gischen Museum zu Ankara (Istanbul, 1948) abbr. 
ABoT), Nos. 44, 44a, and 44b. 

E. Laroche, “ Fragments hittites de Geneve,” Revue 
d^Assyriologie, 45 (1951), 131-6 (abbr. FHQ) No. 1 on 
pi. I and pp. 132 f. 

« KUB XXXVI Nos. 79 and 79a. 

The texts quoted in notes 9-12 are fragments of one 
copy, listed as A by E. Laroche, “ Catalogue des Textes 
Hittites II,’* Revue Hittite et Asianiquey 14, fasc. 59 


combining the hymn to Istanu with a personal 
prayer; 

2— that the personal prayer is parallel to the 
Prayer of Kantuzzili published by Ehelolf in 
KUB XXX and translated by Goetze in 
ANET',^^ 

3— ^that there are various other texts containing 
parallels to some parts, combining them with 
still other prayers.^® 

Point 2 furthermore makes it possible to treat 
the problems of composition diachronically; for 
Kantuzzili was a royal prince, probably a brother 
of Suppiluliuma, MursilFs father, mentioned in 
the early years of Suppiluliuma^s lifetime.^® Since 
Kantuzzili’s prayer includes parts addressed to 
the Sun God, and since the upper part of the 
obverse of the tablet is lost, it is likely that this 
text began with the Istanu hymn just as the new 
text does. We may, then, follow the chronological 
sequence in analysing the various composite 
prayers, starting with the period of Kantuzzili. 

The text of the new tablet begins immediately 
with a direct address to the Sun God, followed, 
after three verses,^^ by the hymn proper. 

(1956) 114, No. 274 (abbr. Catal,), Parallel texts are, 
with Laroche’s sigla: 

B = KVB XXXI 128 
C= “ “ 129 

D = “ “ 133’ 

E= “ “ 134. 

The preserved portions of B, C, and D follow one another 
in such a way that the three fragments could be parts 
of one copy; E is parallel to D, therefore another copy. 
Catal. No. 275 = KUB XXX 10; ANET, pp. 400 f. 

« Catal. No. 276: 

1. KUB XXXVI 75; 

2. KUB XXX 11-f-XXXI 135 (-}-?) XXXI 130. 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies (abbr. JCS), 10 

(1956), 49 f. and 123, with references. 

Text according to A (notes 9-13). The dissertations 
cited in Catal. under No. 274 are, to my knowledge, un¬ 
published. Pending their publication it seems unneces¬ 
sary to present a detailed transliteration with full 
apparatus; instead we offer a normalized transcription 
((^ JCSy 5 [1951], 142) with only the significant 
variants (sigla used: B—^E according to Catal. No. 274 
[n. 13] ; “ 75,” ‘‘ 130,” and ‘‘ 135 ” refer to Catal. No. 276 
[n. 15], “ 13’5 ” including XXX 11). Solid rules between 
sections are in A, dotted rules are taken from the vari¬ 
ants. Selected verses, viz., those containing an address, 
were presented in my article in vol. 65 (1945) of this 
Journal, pp. 251 ff. 
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Transcription 

( 1 ) Istanue isha-mi 
handanza hannesnas ( 2 ) ishas 
nepisas daganzipas-a hassue 
(3) utne ziJc duddusJeiH 

(B adds: (3) irhus-a-lcan zik-pat zi{lckisi\) 
tarhuilatar (4) zih-pat peslciM 

(B: [utne ( ?) ] (4) anda huisnushisi) 
zih-pat handanza 

(5) anda genzu dashisi zih-pat (omitted in B?) 

( 6 ) mugauwar zih-pat essatti (B: istamashisi) 

(7) zih-pat genzuwalas Istanus 

( 8 ) nu genzu zih-pat dashisi 

handanza-han (9) antuhsas tuh-pat assus 
nan zih-pat ( 10 ) sarlishisi 
Istanus suwaru mayanza (11) DTJMU ^Ningal 
zamahur-tet SA ]N'A 4 .ZA.GlN-ai 

( 12 ) hasa-ta DTJMU. LtJ. ULtT. LU-o^ IR-KA 

(13) aruwa[it] 

nu-ta memishizzi (C : [... aruwa]nun nu [...]) 

(14) nepisas tahnas-a hulalesni zih-pat (15) 
Istanus laluhimas 

Istanue sarhu(e) hassue (16) DUMU ^Ningal 
utniyandas sahlain (17) ishiul (C and 130 in¬ 
verted) zih-pat hanteshisi 
Istanue (18) sarhu hasme (omitted in 130) 
siunas-han istarna zih-pat (19) asnuanza 

(130, 2: na^ta utneya istarna (3) [... assanu\- 
wanza Istanus sius zih) 

dassu is-h[i?]-is-sa tuh-pat (Istanui, 130) piyan 

(20) handanza maniyahhiyas ishas zih 

(21) danhuwayas utneas {humandas, 130) attas 

annas zih 


( 22 ) Istanui salli hassue (omitted in 130?) 
Enlillas attas-tes utne (23) Jf halhaltumari tuh-pat 
hisri-ti tiyan harzi 
(24) hannesnas ishas zih 

nu hannesnas pedi (25) dariyashas-tis natta eszi 


haruiliyas-a-han (26) siuncLs istarna Istanus sarhus 


Probably to be “ read ” dandukesnas DUMU-as ac¬ 
cording to the variant A iii 25 (KUB 127 iii 15) with 
Kantuzzili {KUB XXX 10) rev. 23* (Otten, KUB XXXI 


Translation 

0 Istann, my lord, 
just lord of judgment, 
king of heaven and earth! 

(3) Thou art ruling the lands 

(var adds: and setting the boundaries). 

Thou art giving strength 

(var.: in [the country(?)] thou art life-giving). 
Thou art just, 

thou art having mercy (omitted in var. ?), 

( 6 ) thou art fulfilling the prayers (var.: listening 
to the prayers). 

Thou art a merciful Sun God 
and art having mercy. 

The just (9) person is dear to thee, 
and thou art letting him win, 
o Istanu, fully grown-up son of Ningal! 

Thy beard is of lapis lazuli. 

( 12 ) Behold, the son of mankind, thy servant, 
has fallen down to thee 
and is speaking to thee (var. in 1 st pers. sing.): 

(14) In the circumference of heaven and earth 
thou, Istanu, art the source of light. 

0 Istanu, mighty king, (16) son of Uingal! 

Thou establishest the custom and law of the lands, 

0 Istanu, mighty king! (omitted in var.) 

Among the gods thou art established 
(var.: Throughout the land, thou, Istanu, art an 
established god). 

A strong lordship is given to thee (, Istanu). 

( 20 ) A just lord of government art thou, 
father and mother of (all) the dark lands art thou. 


(22) 0 Istanu, great king! (omitted in var.?) 

Thy father Enlil has put the four corners of the 
land into thy hand. 

The lord of judgment art thou, 
and in the place of judgment there is no tiring 
of thine. 


Also among the Former (26) Gods thou, Istanu, 
art mighty. 


p. vi). Our text distinguishes between this phrase, re¬ 
ferring to the person praying, and antubsa-, which refers 
to “ man ’’ or “ a person ’’ in general. 
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Tbaistscriptiok 

siunas-san SISKUE. SISKUK (27) dh-pat (Ista- 
nus, 75) zikMsi 

haruiliyas-san (28) Uunas HA.LA-^JZiV'ZJ zik-pat 
zihTcisi 

(29) nepisas ®^IG appa iuh-pai Istanui haskami 

(30) nu-kan nepisas KA-ai (75: -us) zik-pai 

assanuwanza Istanus (31) sarreskisi (D, 
E, 75: sarraskitta) 

(32) nu nepisas siunes tuk-pat (Istanui, D) 

kattan kaninantes 

(33) taknas-a siunes tuk-pat kattan kaninantes 
(E and 135 combine: [nu nepi^a]s taknas-a 

siunes t[uk-pat ... ka]ttan kaninantes) 

kuita (34) Istanus memiskisi 

Hunes-a appa tuk-pat (IHanui, E) aruweskanzi 

(35) Istanus dammishandas kurimmas-a antuh- 
has (36) attas annas zik 


kurimmas dammishandas (-a) (37) antuhsas kai- 
tawatar zik-pat Istanus (38) sarninkis- 
kisi 

(39) man-asta karuwarwar I Manus nepisaz (40) 
sara upzi 

nu-san sarazziyas utneas (41) katteras-a utneyas 
humandas tuel-pat (42) Istanuwas 
<lalukkimasy (in 135) tiyari 

nu UE.Tfl'G-oi §AH-ai-a hannessar (zikl-pat], 
135) (43) hannatta{ri) 

suppalan-a hannessar issit (41) kues natta memis- 
kanzi apat-a hannattari 

(45) idalauwas-a huwappas-a antuhsas hanneMar 
(46) zik-pat hannatta{ri) 

antuhsan-a-z kuin (47) siunes sanzi 

nan-san arha paskuwanzi 

(48) nan appa zik {-pat Istanus, 135) kappuwasi 

nan genzuwasi (135 omits kappuwasi nan) 


^•Variants: E 9, 135, 4, and 75, 13 add wannummiyas, 
75 omits antuhsas, “Lonely” and “bereaved” are in¬ 
tended to render tbe general sense of kurimma- and 
wannummiya-; althougb botb words may include tbe 


Translation 

(27) Thou (, Istanu^) settest the oflEerings of the 
gods, 

and thou settest the shares of the Former Gods. 


(29) The door of heaven they open for thee, 
Istanu, 

and thou, well-established Istanu, passes! through 
the gates of heaven. 


(32) The gods of heaven are bowing down to thee 
(, Istanu), 

and the gods of earth are bowing down to thee, 
(var. ‘^^the gods of heaven and earth,’’ in one 
sentence) 

(34) Whatever thou, Istanu, sayest, 

the gods are falling down to thee (, Istanu) I 

(35) Thou, Istanu, art father and mother of the 

oppressed, the lonely (and the bereaved) 
person. 

Of the lonely and oppressed (37) person thou 
Istanu, art restoring the claims. 


(39) When Istanu (the sun) rises from the sky 
in the morning, 

thy light, Istanu, comes to all the upper and lower 
lands. 


The cause of the dog and the pig thou decides!. 


Also the cause of the animals (44) who do not 
speak with their mouth, that, too, thou 
deeidest, 

and the verdict of the bad and evil person thou 
gives!. 

A person at whom (47) the gods are angry 
and whom they reject, 
thou (, Istanu,) considerest him again 
and hast mercy upon him (var. omits considerest 
and”). 


notions of widow,” “ childless,” and “ orphan,” I am 
unable to assign a specific meaning to either word on the 
evidence available so far. Note, furthermore, the variant 
Ikuriml-pa-as E 11 for kurimmas of A 36. 
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Transcription 

(49) Icun-a LtJ. NAM. ULtT. LU-oi IR-KA Iota- 

nus luluwai 

(135: ammuga [ .] luluwaisi) 

(50) nu Istanui zuwan sessar Hpazahiuwan tiyazi 
(135 probably {s[ip[panzalcimi\) 

(51) nan hantantan 1st anus Tcisarta ep 

(135: [nu]-mu-za handa[ntan hassun 

[Istanus Jcissarta eps]i) 

(52) nu meus huius Istanus turiyan harsi 

(53) nu-smas hasa DUMU. NAM. LtJ. ULtF-o^^ 

halhin hihhas 

(54) nu mewas-tis harippandu 

nu huitman (55) meyawastes halhin karippanzi 
ziga (56) Istanus hues 

nu-ta kasa Ltj.NAM.TJLtl.LTJ TR-KA (57) ut- 
tar memai 

nu uddar-tit i^tamas[zi\ 

(58) Istanue sarku hashie 

If. halhaltumari ukturi (59) istarna arha iyattari 
kunnaz-tet (60) nahsarantes huiyantes 
GtJB-laz-ma-ta (61) we^riytemas huiyantes 

(A 62-65 fragmentary, omitted in 75) 

nu ^Bunene ku[nnas]{?) i^SUKKAL-ZA ( 66 ) 
kunnaz-tit iyatta 

misarus-a-ta [>§A GtTB ... ?] (67) i^^SIJKKAL- 
KA GtiR-laz-tet iyatta 

(68) nu-kan Istanus nepis[za istarna(“^)^ arha 
pa[isi] (omitted in 75) 


The next few lines are too fragmentary for 
translation. They seem to continue in a similar 
vein and to connect the hymn proper with the 
transitional section treated below. 

The Babylonian elements in this text are ob¬ 
vious. There are Akkadian prayers that begin 
with the same address 0 Shamash, lord of judg¬ 
ment ! The role of Shamash as judge is well 


*®The text has i§A. x[....]x; one expects SA Z[AG], 
but the trace after the break does not fit. 

Col. ii 1-8 in KUB XXXI 127 + FHG 1; the refer¬ 
ence to the “ gods of heaven ” and the “ gods of the 
earth (lines 1-4) may provide the connection alluded 
to in the text. 

The Nineveh texts K 5900, K 12000, and Rm 601 in 
C. D. Gray, The Samas Religious Texts (Chicago, 1901), 
p. 7 and plates VIII, X, XI. 


Translation 

(49) This son of mankind, thy servant, make thou, 
Istanu, prosperous! (var.: Thou makest 
me [, the king(?),] prosperous) 
then he will (var.: I shall) always offer bread and 
beer to Istanu, 

and thou, Istanu, take him as thy just servant by 
the hand 

(var.: and thou, Istanu, shalt take me, the king, 
thy just servant, by the hand) ! 

(52) The Four (draft animals) whom thou, 
Istanu, hast harnessed, 

behold, the son of mankind has heaped up grain 
for them. 

So let thy Four eat! 

And while thy Four eat the grain, 
live thou, Istanui 

Behold, the son of mankind, thy servant, speaks a 
word to thee 

and listens to thy words. 

(58) 0 Istanu, mighty king! 

Thou stridest through the four eternal comers, 
(while) on your right the Fears are walking 
and on your left the Terrors are walking. 

(After some fragmentary lines, omitted in the 
variant) 

(65) Bunene, thy vizier of [the right (side)?], 
is walking on thy right, 

and Mesharu, thy vizier [of the left (side) ?], is 
walking on thy left, 

and (thus) thou, Istanu, passest through the sky 
(omitted in variant). 


known.^^ Shamash is also called king and merci¬ 
ful; he allots the portions, passes through the 
gates of heaven and illuminates (or in some other 
way affects) the below and the above. He also 
has a lapis lazuli beard and is the son of Ningal, 
the wife of the Moon God, Sin. Of the statement 
of the Hittite hymn that his father Enlil put the 
four corners of the world into his hands, the filia¬ 
tion, though not the normal one, can be found in 
Babylonia, too,^^ whereas the rule over the four 
corners is not attributed to Shamash but rather to 


2® See, also for the following items, K. Tallqvist, Akka- 
dische Gotterepitheta (Studia Orientalia VII, Helsinki, 
1938), esp. the section on §ama§, pp. 463-460; Gurney, 
p. 10 n. 1. 

Tallqvist, op, cit.^ p. 454. 
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other gods. Of the satellites of Istanu, the two 
viziers of the right and left, Bunene and Misharu, 
have the same rank in Babylonia,^® the latter being 
the personified Order of Justice.’^ 

As concepts that are peculiar to the Hittites one 
may cite, apart from the modifications just men¬ 
tioned, the special group of deities called the 
Former Gods; the inclusion of the animals, and 
especially of dog and pig, among the persons whom 
the Sun God judges; the notion that man can feed 
the animals harnessed to the god’s quadriga, and 
some others. 

As a whole, the composition does not have an 
exact parallel in Babylonian literature. It may 
be called a free composition for which the Hittite 
poet has taken a great deal of inspiration from 
Babylonia. He has made free use of these bor¬ 
rowed motifs, mixing them with others that are 
Hittite, and has thus produced a work of literature 
that, in spite of some rather clumsy repetitions, is 
not without force. 

The person who pronounces this hymn as an 
introduction to his personal prayer is referred to, 
in the main copy of the text,^® as son of man¬ 
kind.” There are, however, some variants (which 
we have occasionally used), and two of them^^ 
say “king” instead of “man.” Furthermore, as 
stated in the introduction, the prayer of prince 
Kantuzzili is a parallel to the part which follows 
the hymn, that is, the personal prayer, and may 
very well have contained the same hymn in its 
first part now broken. We thus have three ver¬ 
sions : one pronounced by a specific person, prince 
Kantuzzili; one that could be pronounced by any 
king; and one that could be pronounced by any 
person. It is hard to say which of the three is 
original. Certainly the text was composed by a 
learned scribe, and probably upon the orders of a 
member of the royal family. Whether Kantuzzili 
was the first to commission this prayer, or whether 
it was composed for the use of any king and only 
then adopted by the prince, we cannot tell. About 
the version referring to “ man ” in general it could 

Ibid, 465. 

Copy A, above notes 9-13. 

^'^KUB XXX 11 +XXXI 135 obv. 17; KUB XXXVI 
75 ii 7 (in the personal prayer). These are the versions 
of Catal, No. 276 (above, n. 16). Copy C of Catal. No. 
274 (n. 13) also uses the 1st pers. sing. {KUB XXXI 
129, 1; variant to A i 13 above), so C (+B+D?) may 
have belonged to the type of Catal* 276 rather than 274. 

*« KUB XXX 10, above n. 14. 


be argued, either, that it is the original one because 
it is closest to the way in which prayers are styled 
in Babylonia; or, that it represents the last stage, 
since scribal activity in the land of the Hittites 
was primarily concerned with the royal house and 
the application to any person would therefore be 
secondary. However that may be,“® we may state 
that this Hittite hymn to the Sun God existed at 
the time of Kantuzzili, that is, shortly before the 
Amarna Age. 

The composition of the text as a whole follows 
a Babylonian pattern, in broad outlines at least: 
first the address, then a hymn of praise, followed 
by a transitional passage that leads to the prayer 
proper which, in turn, has several sections.®® The 
transitional part is best preserved in the version 
just read, but it also occurs, though with variants, 
in the prayer of Kantuzzili. In our main text this 
section reads as follows: 

That god has turned his eyes to another side 
and does not give (this) son of mankind (a chance) 
to act. 

If that god is in the sky 
or if he is on the earth, 
thou, Istanu, shalt go to him. 

Go, speak to that god and transmit to him the words 
of this son of mankind! 

Thus we see that Istanu, the all-present and 
all-seeing Sun, is invoked in the hymn because the 
person who prays wants to secure his help in find¬ 
ing his personal god and in transmitting his prayer 
to that god. Again the elements are Babylonian, 
as that of the personal god “ who turned his face 
elsewhere ”; also prayers are found in which a 
great god is asked to order the personal god to be 
friendly again.®® But the idea that Shamash 
should find the god and transmit man’s prayer to 
h im is not known from Babylonian texts and thus 
seems to be a Hittite innovation. 

The prayer of Kantuzzili is available in Goetze’s 
translation in ABET (pp. 4001). Although the 


The variants might be expected to give a clue as to 
which version was the original; but at present I see no 
way of drawing such a conclusion from them. 

W. G. Kunstmann, Die Babylonische Gebetsbe- 
schworung (Leipziger Semitistische Studien, N. F. II, 
Leipzig, 1932), pp. 7 ff. 

Copy A, col. ii 9-15, preserved in FHG No. 1; trans¬ 
literation RA 45, 132. The parallel passage in Kan- 
tuzzili’s prayer is KUB XXX 10 obv. 1-5 (partly in 
ANET, p. 400). KUB XXXVI 75 ii 7-12 shorter. 

Kunstmann, op. cit., p. 17. 

Ibid. 34. 
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new parallel makes possible some minor additions 
and modifications, we need not repeat the whole 
text here. The author reminds his god of the good 
care the god used to give him in the past and of 
the righteous life he, the author, used to lead,®^ 
and complains about his present illness. Life is 
tied in with death,” he says, and death with life; 
the son of mankind does not live forever.” He 
then asks his own god to reveal to him the cause 
of his anger.®® Then he turns to the Sun God 
again (in a section that can now be restored from 
the new copy): 

Istanus huma[ndas (62) westaras zik 

nu-ta humantiya halugas-ti§ sanizzis 

(64) [nu-mul-san kuis Hus-mis salt 

nu-mu-san artj,a paskutta (var.: pissiyait) 

appa-ya-mu-za apas-pat kappuiddu 

[nu-mu hu]isnuddu 

nu-mu kuis Hus-mis inan pais 

nu-mu genzu namma [daddu] 

Thou, Istanu, art the shepherd of all, 
and thy message is sweet to everyone. 

The god who was angry at me 
and rejected me, 
let him consider me again 
and make me live! 

The god who gave me this illness, 
let him again have mercy upon met 

Also the next sections are addressed to the Sun 
God. They deal with the author^s sickness and his 
wish to get well in a very personal and, in parts, 
touching language. The author then addresses his 
own god again, saying: Now I cried for mercy 

before my god; hear me, o my god! ” The new 
text carries this prayer beyond the point where 
the Kantuzzili version breaks off, but unfortu¬ 
nately this last part is fragmentary here, too, so 
that it cannot be fully understood.®®" Even from 
this short outline of the prayer it will be evident 
that it, too, like the hymn, makes ample use of 
Babylonian motifs but is a free composition. 

Turning now to the prayers of Mursili, who 
lived one generation later, it will be good to con- 

KUB XXX 10 obv. 6-19 with parallel Istanu A 
(notes 9-13) ii 16-42. 

KUB XXX 10 obv. 20, parallel A ii 43-44. 

«« KUB XXX 10 obv. 24-29, parallel A ii 61-61. 

KUB XXX 10 rev. 1-4, restored by A ii 61-68. 

KUB XXX 10 rev. 22 with parallels A iii 29-30 
(XXXI 127 iii 12-13) and XXX 11 rev. 21. 

For the last five lines see now H. Otten, Hethitische 
Totenrituale (Dtsch. Akad. Wiss., Inst. f. Orientfor- 
schung, Veroff. Nr. 37, Berlin, 1958), pp. 123 f. 


sider not only the individual sections as presented 
by Gurney, but also the question of the distribution 
of these sections in the various versions. 

First there is the Daily Prayer addressed to 
Telipinu. It has an introduction reading as 
follows: ®® 

The scribe reads this tablet to the god every day and 
praises the god: 

O Telipinu! A mighty, weighty god art thou! 

Mursili, the king, thy servant, sent me, 

and the queen, thy maid-servant, sent me (saying): 

“ Go and pray to Telipinu, our god, the lord of our 
head! ’’ 

There follows the invocation which, in short, 
asks the god to return to his temple from wherever 
he may be, and to listen to the prayer of the king. 
He is then reminded that he is worshipped nowhere 
but in Hatti.^® Then comes the hymn of praise, 
of which only the beginning is preserved here. It 
begins with a general section which reads: 

Thou, Telipinu, art a weighty god; 

thy name is weighty among names, 

and thy godhead is weighty among gods. 

The following verses can be restored from the 
prayer to the Sun Goddess: 

Furthermore, among the gods thou, Telipinu, art 
weighty, 

and great art thou, Telipinu! 

And no other god is weightier or greater than thou! 

Here we have reached the gap in the Telipinu 
prayer which, as said before, is too short for the 
long hymn praising the Sun Goddness as a solar 
deity. If, then, we find that at this very point the 
prayer to the Sun Goddess begins a section which 
is parallel to the beginning of the Istanu hymn,^® 
we have to conclude that the Telipinu text did not 
have it. What the lost ca. 20 lines of the hymn tn 
Telipinu may have contained, we cannot tell. 
Where the text is available again,it contains the 
'' Prayer for Blessing.” The god is asked to be¬ 
stow life, health, and offspring upon Hatti and to 

Gurney, pp. 16 f., Section I, lines 1-6. 

pp. 16-21, continuation of Section I. 

Gurney, Section II, a, pp. 20 f., ii 20-22. 

Gurney, Section II, b, pp. 22 f., lines 31-34. Since 
the Istanu hymn determines the beginning of the specifi¬ 
cally solar part of Section II b, we are permitted to use 
the lines preceding it for this restoration of the Telipinu 
version. 

Ihid.y lines 34 ff. 

Gurney, pp. 20-23, iii 1-17; pp. 32 f., B ii 3-11. 
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remoye illness, famine, etc., and to send them to 
the enemy countries. After another short prayer 
for blessing,^® the text closes with the remark 
And the assembly says So be it P 
That much for the daily prayer to Telipinu. It 
contains nothing comparable to the Sun hymn and 
is quite in keeping with the character of Telipinu. 

Second, there is a short Plague Prayer of Mur- 
sili. I call it a short Plague Prayer in order to 
distinguish it from the more famous Plague 
Prayers of the same king. A translation of it can 
be found in Gurney^s article and in ANET.^'^ At 
least two of the existing copies contain only this 
prayer.^® It is addressed in most parts to ^^the 
gods,^^ in the plural, and only occasionally to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna. The complaint is not 
only about the well-known epidemic, but also about 
the hostilities that the king had to suffer from his 
neighbors. If we want to know the relative age of 
this prayer in relation to the famous Plague 
Prayers, it would seem that it is earlier. 

Third, there is one version in which several sec¬ 
tions are combined. This is KUB XXI Y Xo. 3 
with its duplicate.^® It begins exactly like the 
Daily Prayer to Telipinu, with the same introduc¬ 
tion and invocation.®® Then follows the hymn 
which, as we now know, is composed of two parts. 
The first six verses are identical with the begin¬ 
ning of the hymn to Telipinu translated a while 
ago and praising the goddess for her high rank 
among all gods. Then, from the seventh verse 
on,®2 follows a text almost identical with the 
Istanu hymn, beginning like it with the words 
'‘^The lord of just judgment art thou’’—^without 
even changing the gender. We may now say that 
this was taken verbatim from the Istanu hymn. 
This hymnic part is preserved down to the verse 
Whatever thou sayest, the gods bow down to 
thee,” followed by a lacuna of approximately fif- 

Gurney, pp. 32-35, lines 12-18. 

Ibid., lines 18-19. In ANET, p. 397, all this forms 
the section “ Blessings and Curses.” 

Gurney, Section III, pp. 24-33; AEET, p. 396, 
“ Plague Prayer b.” 

Catal. 283, C (Gurney D) =KUB XXIV 4-f XXX 
12; B = KUB XXX 13, and J) = Verstreute Boghazhoi- 
Texte No. 121, the latter two possibly parts of one copy. 

*^Catal. 283, A = KUB XXIV 3 (Gurney C) A KUB 
XXXI 144; also W=zKUB XXXVI 80, according to its 
colophon. 

Gurney, Section I. 

Gurney, Section II, h, lines 29-34. 

Ibid., lines 34 flf. 


teen lines before the beginning of the Plague 
Prayer.®^ This is less than what would be required 
to accommodate all of the Istanu hymn, so we 
must conclude that the version addressed to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna omitted some of the sec¬ 
tions contained in the former. But we cannot be 
sure which. It would seem a fair guess to say 
that neither the draft animals nor the satellites 
of Istanu were mentioned here. The next part of 
this long composite text is, as already stated, the 
short Plague Prayer. This, in turn, is followed by 
a section ®^ which in part is parallel to the curses 
and blessings of the Telipinu prayer but in part 
differs from it. In the colophon ®® we are told that 
Mursili pronounced this prayer for seven days in 
Hattusa and for seven days in Arinna. 

Beside plague and war, Murili also had diffi¬ 
culties in his own family. We know that the 
dowager queen, a Kassite princess whom Sup- 
piluliuma had married as his last wife, caused a 
lot of trouble; Mursili blamed her for having 
caused the death of his wife, Kassuliyawi.®® Xow 
among the fragments published recently by Otten 
there is one ®^ that begins with an invocation of the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna identical with that con¬ 
tained in the prayer just discussed. Of the con¬ 
tinuation of the text very little is preserved, but 
what is left of the last column contains the name 
Kassuliyawi and the title queen ” in such dis¬ 
tribution that it is likely that the two terms refer 
to different persons. It would seem, thus, that 
Mursili combined the invocation known from the 
other prayer also with one of his prayers devoted to 
the relation of his wife to the dowager queen. 

In summing up the analysis of these prayers we 
find that the Hittites did not transfer character¬ 
istics of one god to another as freely as was pre¬ 
viously assumed; on the contrary, the prayers to 
the different gods are quite distinct. The older set 
of prayers, datable to just before the Amarna Age, 
is the one that is closest to Babylonian concepts. 
In it, the male Sun God, Istanu, is addressed in 

Gurney, pp. 24 f. 

Gurney, Section IV, b, pp. 34-37. 

Of KUB XXIV 3, Gurney, pp. 38 f., C. 

Cf. E. Laroche in Ugaritica III (Mission de Ras 
Shamra VIII, Paris, 1956), pp. 101-3 on prayers dealing 
with the dowager queen, Tawannanna (add: KBo IV 8); 
98-101 on her identity with the daughter of the king 
of Babylon”; 106-7 on the probability that Kassuliyawi 
was Mursilf8 wife. 

XXXVI 81 (Laroche, op. cit., p. 107, 3, with 
n. 2) ; Oatal., No. 283, E. 
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order to secure his help in propitiating the personal 
god. Among the prayers of Mursili, the one ad¬ 
dressed to Telipinu contains nothing alien to the 
character of this god. In those matters that were 
of the greatest personal urgency, as the calamity 
caused by war and pestilence and the difficulties 
confronting the king^s wife, Mursili turned to the 
Sun Goddess of Arinna, the highest deity of the 
Hittite pantheon. To her he prayed once for relief 
from pestilence and war alone; but he also ad¬ 
dressed to her a composite prayer combining the 
general terms of the prayer to Telipinu with the 
Sun hymn and with the Plague Prayer. Here, the 
invocation and the first part of the hymn are so 
general that they could easily apply to any god. 
Specific characteristics, however, were transferred 
only from one solar deity to the other: from the 
male Istanu to the female Goddess of Arinna. It 
is true that this transfer was mechanical, since the 
author failed to change the sex in the address as 
'‘'lord of judgment’’; but apart from this, the 
attribution of solar characteristics to the Sun God¬ 
dess is quite legitimate, especially if, as we con¬ 
cluded from the available space, such specific traits 
as the draft animals and the viziers of the male 
god were omitted here. 

It may be of interest to compare a prayer 
written still later by Muwatalli, the son and 
successor of Mursili II.®^ In the introduction 
Muwatalli says that he will first pray to all gods 
according to their temples and images,®^ and that 
thereafter he will pronounce his personal prayers.®® 
This plan is carried out: the long invocation of 
all gods, arranged by cult places,®^ is the first 

«« KVB VI 45 -h XXX 14, with parallels KUB VI 46 
and XII 35, €atal. No. 285; ANET, pp. 397-9. 

45 i 21 ff. = 46 i 22 ff. 

«« 45 i 25 = 46 i 26. 

45 i 37—iii 3, 46 ii 2—iii 40, omitted in ANET', the 
section 46 iii 4-12, 46 iii 41-51 {ANET, p. 398) sums up 
this invocation and leads over to the prayers of the 
second group. 


prayer; the second set begins with a short prayer 
to the Sun God of Heaven,®^ in which the god is 
addressed as shepherd and said to pronounce judg¬ 
ment over man, dog, pig and the animals of the 
field. The actual prayer to the Sun God only con¬ 
sists of the request that he should call all the other 
gods to whom Muwatalli is praying; thus it has a 
function similar to that of our great Istanu hymn 
(above, p. 242), of which it repeats only a few 
important phrases. The following section ®® is a 
prayer addressed to the Storm God pihassasH. 
Although this part is more of a personal prayer, it 
also contains the request that the Storm God 
should transmit the king’s prayer to " the gods.” ®^ 
It is obvious that Muwatalli’s prayer is much in¬ 
ferior to those of Kantuzzili and Mursili. Whether 
this reflects a difference in personality or whether 
it is to be explained on other grounds cannot be 
discussed here. What matters in this context is 
the fact that the composition of long prayers out of 
several parts was still practiced and that the short 
prayer to Istanu fulfills the same purpose as the 
older hymn and contains some of its motifs. 

It is hoped that this analysis has served also 
to illustrate by a concrete example the main char¬ 
acteristic of Hittite civilization, namely, the way 
in which this people adapted and transformed ele¬ 
ments of the high civilization of Mesopotamia ac¬ 
cording to its own needs and its own way of 
thinking. 

«2 45 iii 13-24, 46 iii 52-64; ANET, p. 398; cf. E. 
Tenner, “ Zwei hethitische Sonnenlieder,” Kleinasiatische 
Forschungen, 1 (Weimar, 1930), 387 ff., esp. 390. 

45 iii 25—iv 2, 46 iii 65—iv 45, in ANET. 

It is interesting to note that Muwatalli here uses a 
simile that also occurs in the great Plague Prayer of 
his father, from which he may have borrowed it: “ The 
bird takes refuge to its nest (or: cage) and lives” 
(45 iii 40 = 46 iv 9f.; cf. Plague Prayer, KUB XIV 8 
rev. 22: Kleinas. Forsch., 1, 216, §10,3; AKET, p. 
395, 10). 
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KANES AND NESA: TWO FORMS OF ONE ANATOLIAN PLACE NAME? 


Hans G. Guterbock 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, US.A. 


In these pages dedicated to Professor Benjamin 
Mazar, who has done so much for the elucidation 
of the historical geography of the Near East, I 
intend to offer a hypothesis rather than a definite 
statement. The hypothesis is that KaneS and NeSa 
are the same town. The evidence is not sufficient 
for a proof in the strict sense, so I can only give 
the reasons that have led me to consider the 
equation ^ 

1. The following abbreviations are used in this paper: 
For publications of Boghazkoy texts: 

BoTU = E. Forrer, Die Boghaskoi-Texte in Umschrift 
(Wiss. Veroff. der Dtsch. Orient-Ges. 42, 
1926) 

IBoT = Istanbul Arkeoloji Miizelerinde bulunan 
Bogazkoy Tabletleri 

KBo == Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi (Wiss. Ver¬ 
off. der Dtsch. Orient-Ges. 30, 36, 68, 69, 
1921-55) 

KUB = Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi (Staat- 
liche Museen, etc., 1921 ff.) 

VBoT = A. Gotze, Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte, 

Marburg 1930 

Bo = Museum numbers of unpublished Boghaz- 
koy tablets from the excavations of 1906- 
1912. 

Others: 

AfO = Archiv fiir Orientforschung, ed. Weidner 
ArOr = Archiv Orientalni (Prague) 

HUCA = Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincin¬ 
nati) 

ICK = B. Hrozny, Inscriptions cuneiformes du 

Kultepe (Monografie Archivu Orientalniho 
XIV, 1952) 

JCS = Journal of Cuneiform Studies, ed. Goetze 

JKF = Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung, 

ed. Bossert 

MDOG = Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft 

MV AG = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatische-Aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft 

OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

RA = Revue d’Assyriologie 

RHA = Revue Hittite et Asianiquc, cited by fascicles 


Kane^ or Kani^ is well known as the ancient 
name of the mound called Kultepe near the vil¬ 
lage of Karahiiyuk, some 15 miles northeast of 
Kayseri ^ The name occurs frequently in the Old 
Assyrian documents of the merchant colonies 
of which Kane^ was the most prominent. The 
place is also mentioned in a Mari letter together 
with two other Anatolian towns, Harsamna and 
Hattusa 

In the Boghazkoy texts, references to the town 
itself are rare. A certain Zipani, king of the coun¬ 
try of Kanei (LUGAL KUR i^VKa-ni^es), is 
listed among the enemies of Naram-Sin in a 
legendary text That the region still bore the 
name of the town in the New Empire is shown 
by a passage in the Great Text of Hattu^ili III: 
“The (Ga^gaean) enemy crossed the Halys and 
began to attack the country of [ .... }-pa and the 
country of KaneS“ (KUR To the 

same period belongs the mention of a “governor 
of the country of KaneS“ {SA-KMN KUR 
^^^Ka-ni-es) in the Vow of Puduhepa 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

2. B. Hrozny, Syria 8 (1927), 10. 

3. Occurrences in Colony texts are listed by E. Bilgic, 
AfO 15 (1945-51), 33 f., and in ICK p. 19; spellings: 
Ga-ni-es and Ga-ni-is. 

4. G. Dossin, RHA 35 (1939), 70 ff., line 8: [/JJ-Z/sr 
Ka-ni-is^l. According to J. Bottero et A. Finet, Reper¬ 
toire Analytique des Tomes I d V (Archives Royales 
de Mari XV, 1954), p. 128, KaniS is not mentioned in 
the texts there indexed. 

5. KBo III 13 = BoTU 3=2/1 44 (1938), 68, obv. 11. 

6. Col. ii 5-7; A. Gotze, Hattusilis (MVAG 29, 3, 
[1925]), p. 14 f.; E. H. Sturtevant and G. Bechtel, A 
Hittite Chrestomathy (1935), p. 68 f.; cf. Gotze, RHA 
1 (1930), 25 sub. a. 

6a. E. Laroche, 'Xe Voeu de Puduhepa”, RA 43 
(1949) 55 ff., col. ii 18 (p. 60). text KUB XXVI 6l. 
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In contrast to this meager attestation in histor¬ 
ical texts, the name is relatively frequent in 
festival rituals. An offering for the gods of KaniS 
is mentioned in lists of offerings ^ to a group of 
gods who have been recognized as ''Kanishite” 
deities In the cult of these and related gods 
’’the singers of KaniS sing” An adverb kanis- 
umnili ”in the language of the Kanisians” was 
found by Otten in a text which refers to two 
deities of this same group, namely Pirwa and 
The Seven In this connection Otten published 
two fragments of poetical texts mentioning Pirwa 
and raised the question as to whether they were 
written in a strange sort of Hittite or rather in 
’’Kanisian” {kanisumnHi) 

Turning to Ne^a and again starting with the 
Colony texts, we find the following mentions, 
of which the second is not quite certain: One 
document deals with garments ’’that entered 
the palace in Ni-sa'\ In the other garments 
are given a-na ni-sa{? or: is?)-e-m, a form ex¬ 
plained by Lewy as nisbe of Ne^a, ”to the Ne- 
sian”. 

Outside the Assyrian Colony documents, the 
city of Ne^a is known mainly from the Anitta 

15 with 63, 18. For a sakin of Ugarit, see J. Nougay- 
rol, Le Palais Royal d'Ugarit IV (Mission de Ras 
Shamra IX, 1956), p. 262 under sakinnu. 

I. KUB II 13 iii 14 — iv 3; H. Th. Bossert, Bin heth, 
Konigssiegel (Istanbuler Forschungen 17, 1944), p. 39 f.; 
DINGIR.ME^ UK\JKa-ni-is in iii 25; restored by Bos¬ 
sert, op. cit., p. 41, also in iv 26. A similar list. Bo 
2597-f Bo 2659 ii 4 ff., is quoted by H. Otten, JKF 2 
(1951), 73 n. 29. 

8. A. Goetze, 'The Theophorous Elements of the 
Anatolian Proper Names from Cappadocia”, Language 
29 (1953), 263-277; our first text there p. 264, List 2. 

9. References": E. Forrer, ZDMG 76 (1922), 196 ff.. 
Nos. 69-97; passages translated by Bossert, Ein heth. 
Konigss. 23-49; additions by Goetze, l.c, 212 ff. 

10. H. Otten, "Pirva — der Gott auf dem Pferde”, 
JKF 2 (1951) 62-73; transliteratiori of Bo 6222, 8-13 
on p. 67. 

II. Ibid. 70; Bo 1391 and Bo 6483, p. 65 fig. 1, p. 69 
fig. 2. 

12. Collection Winkenbach, J. Lewy, RHA 17 (1934), 
4; lines 1-3 transliterated in G. Eisser and J. Lewy, 
Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom Kiiltepe, 3. und 
4. Teil {MVAG 35, 3, [1935]), p. 180. 

13. Eisser-Lewy, op. cit. 1-2 (MVAG 33, [1930]), 
p. 138, No. 150, 6, with note c. Lewy’s hand copy 
gives -/J-. 


inscription According to this text, NeSa was 
conquered by Anitta s father, Pithana, who de¬ 
feated its king and took the town, but treated its 
inhabitants friendlily. Anitta himself brought the 
statue of the god SiuSummi, whom an earlier 
king of Zalpuwa had carried away, back to NeSa 
(39 ff.). In the rest of the inscription he men¬ 
tions Ne^a as if it had become his own residence: 
he takes both the king of Zalpa, whom he has 
captured (43 f.), and the ruler of Puru^handa 
(76 f.) to Ne^a; in that town he erects buildings 
(55 ff.), and the army of NeSa appears to be 
Anitta’s own army (68ff.). 

In other Hittite sources the -.name Ne^a is 
found only rarely. In a text dating from the Old 
Kingdom we read a short song which begins with 
the words ’’The garments of NeSa” (of the rest, 
very little is understood)^®. The only other occur¬ 
rence known to me is in a passage inserted into 
a ritual text, in which NeSa is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with queen Summiri of the Old King¬ 
dom 

The language which moderns call Hittite was 
called Nesian by the Hittites themselves The 
pertinent adverb appears in the three forms 
si-li (with a change from e to a known from 
other instances in Hittite)^®, and 

14. Copy A: BoTU 7; B: BoTU 30; C: KUB 
XXXVI 98—98 c; cf. Otten, MDOG 76 (1938), 44 f. 
Translation by Otten, MDOG 83 (1951), 40 ff.; cf. 
Hrozny, ArOr I (1929), 273-298. 

15. KBo III 40=BoTU 14 a, line 13; cf. Hrosny, l.c, 
297, whose translation is far from certain. 

16. Bo 2911 and Bo 3175, cited by Forrer, BoTU II 

p. 24*. According to my copies it seems that the two 
fragments join; 3175 r. col. T4-2911 r. col. IT. Bo 2911 
r. col. 5 f. reads: [.] V'KWNe-sa-an VKU-an 


(6) [. ^x-e-es ar-ha da-a-ir ”[When(.^)] the 

[.(plur.)] took Ne§a, the town, away.” Bo 


3175 r. col. 5 (line 15 of combined text): na-an EGIR- 

pa Ul^UNe-ef-sa .] "And [they bring(.^)] her 

(a certain ASuhani) back to Ne[§a].” fSummiris in 
2911, 11. 

17. Hrozny, Journal Asiatique 218 (1931), 307 ff., 
esp. 317 ff. I fully agree with Goetze {Language 29, 
263 n. 4) in rejecting the doubts that have been ex¬ 
pressed concerning this meaning of the term; cf. also 
B. Landsberger, Sam*al I (Veroff. der Tiirk. Hist. Ges., 
VII. Serie Nr. 16, Ankara 1948) p. 101 f. 

18. KBo V 11 i 3. 

19. IBoT I 36 iii 64. 
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ne-es-um-ni-U The last form, used by a scribe 
of Arzawa who asks his Egyptian colleague to 
answer in that language, i.e., in Hittite, is an 
adverb in -Hi derived from the gentilic noun 
Nesumna- "Nesian”, whereas nasili/nmli is form¬ 
ed directly from the place name. The gentilic 
noun, Nesumna-, itself is now also attested: in a 
festival text ”the Nesians (LO'.MES Ne-su-me- 
ni-es) sing” while offerings are made to three 
deities of the group mentioned above as "Kani- 
shite”: [A^ga^epa] 22 ^ The Queen, and Pirwa. 

Thus far the sources. We now turn to the 
reasons for our attempt to identify NeSa with 
Kanel 

First, it is curious that Kanes is not mentioned 
in the Anitta text. We know that Pithana ruled 
over Kane§ Recently a dagger bearing the Old 
Assyrian cuneiform inscription "Palace of Anitta, 
the king” has been found on the city mound of 
Kultepe^^, a fact which supplements the textual 
evidence The conclusion that the building in 
which the dagger was found actually was "the 
palace of Anitta” cannot safely be drawn, since 
the dagger may have been brought there from 
another building in Kanes or even from another 
town. However that may be, it seems that the 
large and rich city of Kane^ was under the rule 
of both Pithana and Anitta, so that it is strange 
not to find it mentioned in the inscription dealing 
with their deeds. This difficulty would disappear 
if Ne§a, conquered by Pithana and used as a 
residence by Anitta, were identical with Kane^. 

Second, there is the linguistic situation. Already 

20. VBoT 2, 25; for the reading see Hrozny, l.c. 317. 

21. KBo VII 38 r. col. 10. 

22. For the restoration see E. Laroche, OLZ 1955, 
226. 

23 . This is the most natural interpretation of the 
formula / qdti B'lthana ruhd’im Anita rahi similti in a 
Kiiltepe document discussed by J. Lewy, RHA 17 
(1934), 1-8; transliterated and translated by the same, 
Archives d’Histoire du Droit Oriental 2 (1938), 120 f. 

24. T. Gzguc, “The Dagger of Anitta”, Belleten 
(Turk Tarih Kurumu) 20 (1956), 33-36 with fig. 3. 

25. In view of that find I would take the formula 
i qdti Anita ruhd'im rabi'im, though attested only for 
Alishar (Lewy, RHA 17, 6 and Archives, l.c. 133 ff.) 
to mean that Anitta succeeded his father in the rule 
over Kane§, too. 


in the first stages of Hittitology, E. Forrer con¬ 
cluded from the Hittite names of some of the 
gods for whom the singer of Kanes sings, that 
Hittite (as we call it) was the language of that 
singer; he even introduced the term "Kanisisch” 
and used it for the language called "Hittite” by 
all others It is true that not all the names of 
gods connected with the singer of Kanes are Hit¬ 
tite, and that some of these gods also appear in 
different ethnic settings; however, the fact re¬ 
mains that those gods whose names are definitely 
Hittite only appear in connection with the singers 
of Kane^ That the gods of Kane§ should in¬ 
clude older (pre-Hittite) gods, and that Hittite 
deities should be worshipped also by foreign 
peoples (Pirwa in Hassuwa, a town in Hurrian 
territory; the same deity also in a Luwian text)-® 
is not so strange; there are enough examples of 
similar borrowings in Anatolia. The contrast be¬ 
tween the name "singer of KaneS” of a man em¬ 
ployed in the cult of Hittite deities and the name 
"Nesian” of the Hittite language would disap¬ 
pear if we could equate Kane^ with Ne^a. I am 
inclined not only to believe that Forrer was right, 
but even to go a step further and actually to 
equate the two place names It seems that the 
Ltl.MES Nesumenes take the place of, or even 
are identical with, the "singers of Kane^” We 
cannot be sure that they are identical, since the 
possibility^exists that people from a town other 
than Ka&l were employed in the cult of A§ga- 
sepa, Th^ Queen, and Pirwa, just as Pirwa was 
occasiodilly worshipped in Luwian; but this latter 
possibility is slight. 

26. ZDMG 76, p. 198. 

27. Literature above, notes 7-8. There are more Hit¬ 
tite names now than the two mentioned by Forrer. 

28. Otten, ]KF 2, pp. 66-69; Hal§uwa 67 with n. 24; 
Luwian text 68 f. 

29 . Giiterbock, “Hittite Religion” in Forgotten Re¬ 
ligions, ed. V. Ferm, New York 1950, p. 85 f. 

30. It should not be forgotten that the passage con¬ 
taining UKUni-si-li and the improved reading ne-es-um- 
ni-li were not available to Forrer. Gurney informs me 
that in the 1930’s Forrer told him that he favoured an 
equation of the two place names. I could, however, 
not find a published statement of Forrer to this effect. 

31 . The verb is always in the plural even though 
the noun has the plural sign only in a few instances 
(Forrer, Nos. 82. 83. 88). 
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In this connection we have to consider two 
things: 

1. The progressing analysis of the proper names 
of local inhabitants of Anatolia in the Colony 
Age has revealed an increasing number of Hittite 
elements in their names and some common 
words have also been found In spite of the 
fact that some elements of the proper names were 
no longer living in standard Hittite it is safe 
to assume that Hittite, or rather an archaic form 
of it, was spoken in KaneS in the Colony Age. 
The fact that Nesian seems to have been spoken 
in KaneS does not prove that Kane§ and >Je^a 
are the same town; however, it could be explained 
more easily if they were. 

2. The poetic passages mentioned above are 
written in a language which we do not fully 
understand. It contains good Hittite words and 
forms along with others not known from the 
classical language. That these passages are in 
kanesumntVt is only a guess; actually, the adverb 
occurs in a different text, and Otten only tenta¬ 
tively considered the possibility that it might refer 
to the language of those poems. There is noth¬ 
ing in these poetic fragments that could not be 
explained as an archaic feature lost in the later 
language; nothing, in other words, that would 
force us to assume their language to be essentially 
different from Hittite, or prevent us from equating 
kanesumnili with nesumnili. 

This is the reasoning that has induced me to 
offer the hypothesis. I am well aware of the fact 
that it is not conclusive; the evidence may, and 

32. Goetze, Language 29, 263 ff.; 30, 349 ff.; E. 
Laroche, Recuejl d'onomasUque hittite, Paris 1952, 

pp. 101-110. 

33. E. Bilgic, Die einheimischen Appellativa der kap- 
padokischen Texte und ihre Bedeutung jiir die anato- 
lischen Sprachen (Ankara Oniversitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Yayinlari 96: Sumeroloji Enstitusu 
Yayinlari 3, Ankara 1954). 

34. Cf. Laroche, l.c., and B. Landsberger, ]CS 8 
(1954), 121, footnote, point 4, who rejects the idea 
that the language was Nesian or an “archaic Nesian”. 
It is true that the ''-ahsu language” as a whole is not 
Nesian; but proper names often belong to a stratum 
older than the spoken language. The fact that some 
names are Nesian shows that that language was spoken 
at the time. Cf. also A. Kammenhuber, RHA 58 (1956), 
17 ff., notes 39-40. 


will, be interpreted differently. Nevertheless, I 
feel that the possibility of Ne^a being KaneS is 
strong enough that it should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Final proof may come some day®®. 
The occurrences of the name Ne^a in Kiiltepe 
texts may be cited as evidence against the equa¬ 
tion. So far, the passages have been taken as 
referring to the town of Ne^a, different from 
Kane^. Although this interpretation cannot be 
disproved, the passages can be understood also 
if the identity of the two names is accepted. 
There is no reason why the palace of NeSa in 
the one document (above, note 12) should not 
be that of Kiiltepe itself why the Nesian of 
the other text (note 13) should not be an inhab¬ 
itant of Kane^, or why an Assyrian scribe should 
not occasionally have used the other name of the 
town (or rather, the Hittite form of the name, 
as we shall see presently). 

There remains the question as to whether lin¬ 
guistically Kanes and Nesa can be the same. The 
end of the two words presents no difficulty: to 
the final -jr of the root, a 'Thema vowel’' -4- with 
inflectional endings (nom. -f, etc.) may easily 
have been added, just as in Hakmii/Hakmissas, 
Kargamis/Kargamisas, etc. The beginning is 
more difficult, ka- in KaneS could be a prefix ®®. 
More probably, however, kan- and n- are two 
ways of expressing an original kn-, which may 

35.. As in the case of another of Forrer’s proposals: 
DKAL=Inar(a), proof for which came now from a 
text excavated in 1936: Otten, AfO 17 (1956), 369. 

36. The existence of a palace in KaneS could be 
deduced from the mention of a ruba'um of that town: 
Bilgic, AjO 15 34; Goetze kindly provided an actual 
occurrence: ICK I 189, 22 f. — The passages quoted 
by J. Lewy, HJJCA 27 (1956), 24 n. 103,.refer to the 
palace “of Kani§” only by implication. Note, however, 
that the situation in the text quoted in our note 12 
resembles that in the texts collected by Lewy very 
closely. 

37. Added by speakers of an Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. Parallels are Hattus in Kiiltepe and in Hattie, 
as against Hittite Hattusas, first attested in the stem 
form Hattusa in Mari (note 4); Durhumit against 
Durmittas, etc.; however, Kussara in Kiiltepe, whereas 
the Hittites write Kussarl Ni-sa (n. 12) is the oldest 
example of this name with thema vowel. 

38. A prefix ka- exists in Hattie, but it is hard to 
understand why it should appear — and be omitted — 
in a name. 
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or may not have developed into spoken n- as in 
English knee, knife, etc., Latin ndsco from the 
root gno-. Finally, it should be noted that the 
form Kanes occurs only in Akkadian context (a- 
part from the Hittite derivative kanesumnili ); 
that is, in the Old Assyrian texts of Kiiltepe, the 
Babylonian Mari letter and, in Hittite texts, in 
the Akkadian construction of a genitive following 
a regens that is written ideographically: KUR 
(also in combinations like LUGAL KUR, SAKIN 
KUR), DINGIR.MES, and l^jnAR {mat Kanes, 
sar/Ukin mati Kanes, ilani Kane's, nar Kanes). 


Nesa-, however, has Hittite inflectional forms in 
all Hittite passages. This situation is parallel to 
the relation of Hittite Hattusas to the Akkadogram 
KUR {ma^Hatti)^\ Therefore, if the 

identity of the two names were correct, the dis¬ 
tribution of the two forms could be well under¬ 
stood. 

39. Giiterbock, Indogermamsche Forschungen 60 
(1950-52), 206 n. 1; the same apud Landsberger, ArOr 
18, 1-2, 340 n. 59; JCS 10 (1956), p. 98 note o, and 

p. 122. 


Addenda 


1) To note 30: In January, 1958, Dr. Forrer 
kindly wrote me that he gave "Kanis, Nesa and 
Nasa as names of the same town” on a map 
published with an article ”E1 Genesis del Imperio 
Hatti” in the periodical Sintesis of 1954. In his 
letter he also gave his reasons for the equation, 
which are essentially the same as mine. In the 
linguistic analysis of the two forms he differs, 
taking ka- as the Hattie prefix (he adds an inter¬ 
pretation of ka-nu which I refrain from reproduc- 

ing)- 


2) Prof. Kemal Balkan of Ankara tested my 
hypothesis, which I had communicated to him, in 
his recent publication Letter of King Anum-hirbi 
of Mama to King V^arshama of Kanish (Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu Yayinlari, VII Seri No. 31a), 
Ankara 1957, by using it for a reconstruction of 
the history of Kanel A new translation of the 
Mari letter mentioning Kanil (above, note 4) 
is given there on pp. 48 f. Add another Mari 
reference, which I overlooked: Dossin, RHA 35, 
73; Balkan, p. 49 sub 2. 
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duins of Asia’*, originally the people of Palestine 
and farther east. 

The ninth ^^botv”, omitted altogether probably 
was ^ T^-mhiv, ''Lower Egypt”. 

The gain which the stela yields to the historian, 
apart perhaps from the fact of its very existence 


at Beisan, admittedly amounts to nothing. Still, 
in order to justify this adverse verdict, it seemed 
necessary to establish its text in full. In doing 
so, a few philological points of interest have 
emerged — a small reward indeed, but Egyptolo¬ 
gists are accustomed to being grateful even for 
small mercies. 


CORRIGENDUM 

In the title of Hans G. Giiterbock’s article, p. 46*, the 
first word should read KANES instead of KANES. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HITTITE AN.TAH.SUM FESTIVAL 


HANS G. GUTERBOCK 

A MONG the tablets found in 1957 in the archive room of Building K on Biiyiikkale 
/% at Boghazkoyi there is a nearly complete tablet (field number 126/p + 271/p + 
J- A433/P + 444/p) 2 which I copied in 1959. Since it has duplicates, this two-column 
tablet will be called copy A. Copy KUB XXX 39, the beginning and end of a one- 
column tablet from Building A (Catalogue^ 496, 1, A); copy C is iCC/J? X 94 {496, 3), a 
small feagment of another two-column tablet from Winckler’s excavations. KUB 
XXV 27 (508, 3) is in part parallel, although dealing with EZEN.MES SAG.US “the 
regular festivals.” Quoted here as S. Transliteration and translation follow: 

A, col. i, beginning restored from B 

(B 1) [. ]-ri SA EZEN.HI.A [AN.TAH.SUM^^i^.(B 2). 

mja-a^-an LUGAL-i^]5 Ha-at-tu-si se-e[r gi-im-ma-an]-da[-ri-ia-az-zi (B 3) nu GIM-an 
LUJGAL-W5 ^^^Ha-at-tu-sa-az (A 4) [{da-a-i nu LUGAL) SAL.LUGAL '^^(^Ha)\-at-tu-sa- 
az ^^^Ta-hur-pi (A 5) [(an-da pa-a-an-zi na-as-ta LUGAL)]-iis ^^^Ta-hur-pi (A 6) 
[s(a-ra-a iS-TU ‘^^^GIGIR)] pa-iz-zi 


(A 7) [{ma-a-an LUGAL-^^s a)]-ra-ah-za(-ma) ku-wa-pi-ik-ki da-me-e-da-ni (8) [(URU- 
ri gi-im-ma-a)]n-ia-ri-ia-az-zi ma-ah-ha-an-ma (9) [(tJ.BURUv-ari-za)] ki-sa-ri tdk-kdn 
LUGAL-i6^ a-pi-iz URU-az (10) [{d)a-a-i (nu a)]n-da-an ^^^Ta-hur-pi(-pdt) pa-iz-zi 
(11) [{^^^Ka)'\‘a-ta-pi-ma-kdn sa-ra-a Jj-UL ku-it-ki^ pa-iz-zi (12) Ka-a-ta-pi DINGIR. 
MES-a^ }wi-az-zi-u-i NU GAL ku-it-ki^ 


(13) ma-a-an LUGAL-^-ma a-as-su ta-as-ta ^^^Ka-a-ta-pi sa-m-a (14) a-pe-e-ni-is-sa-an 
pa-iz-zi T>WGA4B-LUM-ma-za tJ-UL ku-in-ki i-ia-zi (15) sal-li(-ia) Jj-UL hal-zi-ia lu- 
uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL (16) ^^^Ta-hur-pi an-da-an pa-a-an-zi na-as-ta 
LUGAL-2i5 ^^^Ta-hur-pi (17) sa-ra-a ^^^GIGIR-az pa-iz-zi ta ^Jm-le-en-tu-u-wa-as (18) 
sal-li a-se-es-sar 


(19) lu[-uk]-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL ^^^Ha-at-tu-si^ an-da-an pa-a-an-zi (20) 
nu I-NA ^^^'^^^Ti-ip-pu-u-wa DUMU.MES.fi.GAL^ (21) pit-ti-ia-an-zi 

nu-za LUGAL SAL.LUGAL Har-nu-i wa-ar-ap-pa-an-zi (22) na-as-ia^ ^^^Ha-at-tu-H 
sa-ra-a ^^^hu-u-lu-ga-an-ni-it^ (23) pa-iz-zi nu ^ha-le-en-tu-u-wa(-as) sal-li a-se-es-sar 


1 MDOG XCI 67 ff.; 76. 

2 The last two fragments, completing the colophon, were added by H. Otten after my departure. 

3 E. Laroche, “Catalogue des Textes Hittites,” RHA XIV 69-116; XV 39 -89; XVI 18-64. Here- 

after referred to by simple number (in italics). 

B 9: ku-wa-at-qa. 

^ B 9; ha-az-zi-i-u (sic!) EZEN[-m U-L!\L ku-iS-ki, cf. IBoT III 40, 5. 
fi Cf. S i 1’ ; 

^ In B 16 inverted. 

8 B 16 adds [ . . . LUOAL]-ti^. 

• B 16: -na-o 2 . 

80 
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(24) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma ^^^{A-ri-iyin-na-az ^^^kur-sa-as^^ [{u4z-zi)\ (25) ^ha-l[e-en-tu-U‘ 
as a-m-iijr(?)ii a-h{{-es)\-sar 


(26) \lu-uk-kat4i-ma ^^^kur-s{a-as ^^^Ta-u-i)'\-ni4a pa-iz~zi (27) [. A- 

N{A EZEN.ITU wa-ar’a)]p-zi^^ 


(28) lu-uk[-kat-ti-ma ^^^kur-sa-as Ta-u-i)]-ni-ia-az u-iz-zi (29) m-aJ(?) 
as-na se-es-zi) na-as-kdn] x-x[-x(?) p]a-iz[-zi]^^ (30) L[lJ.ME]S A{-BU-BI-DU DUMU. 
SAL x). ^^^]Zi-ip[(-pa-la-an)]-da^^ (31) [x] x x [. . .]-zi 


(32) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma EZ[EN] x-x-a7i /[S-T]C7(?) [E].GAL tar-kum-mi-an[-zi] (33) nu 
^^^kur[-m-as] I-NA E i^NISABA( ?) ^u^iz-zi (34) [nu'\ I-NA fi i^NISABA( ?) x x x [x x] x x 
Lt.MESQ.ui)l5(?) [...?] (35) NINDA.KUR 4 .RA hi-in-kdn-zi Ka-ai-sa-ia]-az-zi-ia 
SILA-a?i [u( ? )]-da-an-zi^^ 


(36) nu ^^-le-en-tu[-u-wa-as] sal-li a-se-es-sar (37) 1-NA E.GAL ^[^A-BU-B}I-TI- 
ia-kdn ZAQ-na-as (38) SA -ip-pa-la-an-da ^^^har-si-ia-al-li (39) a-pd-e-da- 

ni-pdt UD4^ ki-nu-wa-an-zi 


(40) [nu] I-NA UD.3.KAM EZEN e-es-sa-an-zi 8 GUD.HI.A [x] UDU.HI.A (41) [x] 

X X X X E.GAL ^^A-BU-BI-TI-pdt da-as-kdn-zi (42) [. -i]a-kdn iS-TU ^M-es- 

ti-i SAHAR.HI.A-i^s (43) [a-pe-e-da-ni V]D-ti pd-e-da-i 


(44) [.LEGAL SAL.LUGAL(?) I-NA] E »UTU ^pa-a-api-zi (?) (45: 

traces; two more lines to end of column) 

A, col. ii 

(1) [. ^^]^A-ri-in-na pa-i[z-zi .(2). -t]i-el-la 

sal-li a-se-es-sar sa-sa-a[n-na-ma (3) LUGAL-%s I-N]A ^^^A-ri-in-na pa-iz-zi SAL. 
LUGAL-ma uRuKt.BA[BAR-si (4) I-NA E.]SAL.LUGAL pa-iz-zi 


(5)1® [{lu-uk)-kat]-ti-ma-kdn LUGAL-i^s I-NA A-ri-in-na AN.TAH[(SUM®^ ( 6 ) 
da-a-i ^)\Nl^.U]Q^AL-ma-as-sa-an ^^^KXj.BABAR-si I-NA E.SAL.LUGAL (7) [(AN. 
TAH.SU)]M®^® da-a-i nu I-NA fi.SAL.LUGAL sal-li a-se[(-es-sa)r] 


( 8 ) [(lu-uk-k)]at-ti-ma LUGAL-i^s A-ri-in-na-az i^®i^KG.BABAR-s [2 (9) u-iz]-zi 
nu ^hi-le-en-tu-u-wa-as sal-li a-se-e[s-sar] (10) UD.IO.KAM 


10 Cf. s i 5. 

B 19 less, perhaps [Sal-li a-ni-u]-ur. 

12 S i 7 fl.: [lukkatti-ma ^'°^gu]r-Sa-aS ^^"^Ta-u-i-ni-ia ( 8 ) [paizzi I-NA{^.)] GAL,-LIM-ma A-NA 
EZEN.ITU.KAM (9) [wa-ar-ap-pu]-wa-an-zi (cf. A iii .SO). 

13 S i 12 f.: [lu-uk-k]at ^^^gur-Sa-aS ^^Hi-ia-aS-na Se-eS-zi (13) \na-aS-kd]n{’i) Su-uh-ha pa-iz-zi. 

14 In B 23 end of paragraph; the verb of A 31 could be restored on edge of B. Thereafter B breaks off. 

1® Of. S i 20 f.: lu-uk-kat ^'^’^gur-Sa-aS ^^Hi-ia-aS-na-za EGIR-pa (21) u-iz-zi Ka-Sa-ia-za 

SILA .... (illegible traces over erasure). 

1® C is duplicate to lines 6—9. 
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( 11 ) l\u-u^k-kat-ti-ina GAL.DUMU.MES.fi.GAL I-NA (12) MU.KAM-a]/i 

p4-e-da-i LUGAL-i^i-ia ^GIR-SU ia-ia-a\t-ta-ri (13) nu-k'\dn pa-iz-zi pit-ti-ia-u-wa-as 
ANSU.KUR.RA.MES KA8[-si da-a-i]^'^ 


(14) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL-t^s I-NA fi ^Zi-pdr-waa-a [pa-iz-zi] (15) nu EZEN SA 
“U ^^KXj.BABAR-TI-ia-kdn ^^^hur-si-ia[-al-li] (16) §e-ep-pi-it-ta-as a-p^-e-da-ni 

UDJi ki-nu[-wa-an-zi (17) /]-AA fi ®UTU-ma EZEN hi-da-u-ri i-ia-an-zi [.(?) 

(18) 10] UDU.HI.A hu-u-kdn-zi^^ 


(19) \nu]-kdn j^su-up-pa da-an-zi na-at za-nu-wa-an-zi (20) \na]-at PA-NI DINGIR- 
LIM ti-an-zi UDU.HI.A-ma hu-u-ma-a\n-du-us (21) /-A]^ fi.GAL-Z/Jf EGIR-^a 
da-an-zi 


(22) [1] VUG-ma\^-kdn S]A fi.DINGIR-Z/Jf d\a-a-l]i-ia-an-zi ^^NAR[-ia-A:a?i] (23) 
^^ME-SE-DI J-NA £j ma-ah-ha-an as-sa-nu-ir I[-NA ^VTV-ia] (24) QA-TAM- 
MA ^as-sa-ny?-wa-an-zi iS-TU i)INGIR-X/Jf QA-TAM-MA [SI x SA-at^^ 


(25) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL-i^^ I-NA £ ^Zi-pdr-waa-a (26) nam-ma pa-iz-zi nu 
EZEN-a§C7 


(27) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL- 2^5 tdk-na-as ®UTU.(28) ^^HAL-ma ne-ku- 

uz me-hur I-NA Har-nu-u-i [.?] (29) A-NA GiS.HI.A ^^^hu-u-wa-H 

Sa x[. ...] 


(30) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL-i^i I-NA ^tar-nu-u-i SA GIS.HI[.A ^^^TtJG pa-iz-zi] 
(31) nu Sa ®U ^^/^hu-u-wa-H GUD.HI.A UDU.HI.A hu-u-kdn-zi 


(32) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA £ ®U pa-a-an-zi (33) nu M-li a-^e- 
e^-sa[r /J-A.4 £ ®ZA.BA 4 .BA 4 -ma EZEN.x[.. .J^o (34) i-ia-an-zi nu 10 UDU.HI.A 
hu-u-kdn-zi nu-kdn ^"^^su-ulp-pa] (35) da-an-zi na-at PA-NI DINGIR-Z/Jf ti-an-zi 
UDU.HI.A-ma (36) hu-u-ma-an-du-u§ I-NA £.GAL-Z7Jf EGIR-^a da-an-zi (37) 1 
VDV-rrwi-kdn SA £.DINGIR-iy/Af da-a-li-ia-an-zi (38) GAL.HI.A-ma-Mii EZEN. 
ITU.KAM as-sa-nu-wa-an-zi (39) iS-TU DINGIR-Z/Jf ki-is-sa-an ha-an-ta-it-ta-at 


(40) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA £ ^Ha-an-nu pa-a-an-zi (41) nu 
M-li a-h-es-iar I-NA £ ^G-ma DUMU.LUGAL (42) iS-TU £.GAL-L/Jf u-i-ia-an-zi 
nu EZEN ha-ta-u-ri (43) i-ia-zi nu UDU.HI.A hu-u-kdn-zi nu-kdn su-up-pa (44) da-an-zi 
na-at za-nu-wa-an-zi na-at P^-A/DINGIR-L/Jf (45) ti-an-zi UDU.HI.A-ma hu-u-ma- 
an-du-us I-NA £.GAL-P/Jf (46) EGIR-^>a da-an-zi 1 GJIG-nrn-kdn SA £.DINGIR-P/J/ 
(47) da-a-li-ia-an-zi a-da-tar a-ku-wa-tar (48) [lS]-TU £<.GAL-P/Jf> ^A-NA^ 

Restored after iii 9. 

18 Cf. S i 14. 

18 Restored from iii 16-18 and ii 39; [SI x SA-a#] on account of space. 

20 Traces of H[I.A.]? But cf. S i 9 f.: I-NA £ ®ZA.BA 4 .BA 4 -ma (10) [EZEN ha-dayu-ri. 
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DUMU.LUGAL u-i-ia-an-zi nu GAL hm-zi (49) [.Jx-ma-az SIR- 

ki-iz-zi (50-51 traces, then end of column) 

A, col. iii 

(1) [.].(2) A-NA ®x . 

(3) M-pa-an-da-an-zi 


(4) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma-za-kdn LUGAL-i^5 pdr-ku-wa-ia-as (5) pi-ha-as-sa-as-H-in 
i-ia-zi SAL.UUGAh-ma-za-kdn (6) ®UTU ^^^A-ri-in-na SA ^ha-le-en-tu-u-wa-as i-ia-zi 


(7) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma §u-up-pa-ia-a§ UT>-az lAJGNL-us-ma (8) A-NA GiS.HI.A ®*^TT5G 
pa-iz-zi nu-kdn pit-ti-ia-u-wa-as ANSU.KUR.RA.MES (9) KAS-si da-a-i WAUR-iz-zi-ia- 
az-ma-kdn ma-a-an [GA]L ME-SE-DI (10) ma-a-an GAL.DUMU.MES.fi.GAL PA-NI 
i>U pi-M-as-sa-as-si (11) tl PA-NI »UTU GAL.HI.A as-sa-nu-uz-zi 


(12) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma §u-up-pa wa-ar-ap-pu-u-wa-ar^^ (13) ku-lu-mur-si-ia si-pa-an-da- 
an-zi I-NA ®[KAL(?)] (14) EZEN Jm-da-u-ri i-ia-an-zi nu 10 UDU liu-u-kdn{-zi^ (15) 
nu-kdn su-up-pa da-an-zi na-at PA-NI DINGIR-L/Jf [ti-an-zi\ (16) 1 UDU-ma-A;a7i 
SA fi.DINGIR-L/Jlf da-a-li-ia-an-zi (17) I'^NAR-m-Ajan ^^ME-8E-DI I-NA E 
GlM-an (18) as-sa-nu-e-er I-NA ®KAL-m-A;an QA-TAM-MA aM-sa[-nu-wa-an-zi^ 


(19) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma [/-A]A ^^^Ha-la-ab I-NA ®[... .-la] (20) A-NA ^Ka- 

a\t-ta]h-ha ®U.GUR ^Ha-sa-me-li (21) tl A-NA ®[x] lEZEN hiyda-u -ri i-ia-an-zi (22) nu 
10 UDU.HI.A SA Lfi.DINGIRj-L/Jf s[i-pa]-an-da-an-zi 


(23) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA ^jAs-ka-H-pa (24) pa-a-an-zi 
L^.MESHAL-ma nSTAR ^[^^H^i-at-ta-ri-na (25) [mu-u-ga-an^-zi UD.22.KAM 


{2%)[lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LU]GAL SAL.LUGAL[,.(27).]. HSTAR 

\y^^Ha-at-I\a-ri-na (28) [mu-u-ga-an-z^i 


(29) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL S[AL.LU]GAL I-NA »[x] pa-a-an-zi (30) nu su-up-pa 
wa-ar-ap-pu-u-wa-an-zi ^^“^^HAL-ma (31) HSTAR ^^Ha-at-ta-ri-na nam-ma 

mu-u-ga-a-ani-zi] (32) DINGIR-L/if-ia SU.HI.A su-up-pi-ia-ah-^-an-zi (33) ne- 
ku-uz me-hur-ma ku-lu-mur-H-ia §i-pa-an-da[-an-zi] 


(34) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma A-NA ^ISTAR ^'^^Ha-ad-da-ri-n[a ....] 


(35) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma A-NA ^ISTAR ^^Ha-aA-da-ri-n\a,. .(1:)] (36) ^u-up-pa-ia-aM 
UD-az 


(37) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma ^^•®*®^HAL ^Ni-na-at-ta-an-ni-us (38) H-pa-an-da-an-zi 
lAJGAJL-u^-ma-za ^Kar-ma-hi-li-in (39) i-ia-zi 


(40) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma-az LUGAL-t^^ ^^-^^^Ta-pa-la-an 


21 Cf. S iii 12: lu-uk-kat-ti-ma Su-up-pa NISABA-ar. 
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(41) \lu\-uk-kat4i-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA E ^A-a pa-a-an-zi 


(42) [lu-u]k-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA E DINGIR.MAH pa-a-an-zi (43) 
[DU ^^^^Hur-sa-an-na-as-M-in-na mu-u-ga-an-zi 


(44) \lu-u^k-kat-ti-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL DINGIR.MAH ^ar-ki-u-i-i[a (45) i\-ia- 
a\n-z^i DU ^^^Hur-sa-an-na-as-si-in-na mn-u\-ga-an-zi\ 


(46) [.] I-NA E.SA.TAM SAG.KI-ei-?ia [... . (perhaps one more 

line to end of column) 

A, col. IV 

(1?). (2)[ .GUDJ.HI.A Viy\].m.AM-pa-an-ti 


(3) \lu-uk-kat-(]i-ma kal-ru^-wa-ri-wa-ar I-NA E wa-g\a-an-na Iml-zi-ia 

nam-ma LUGAL SAL.LUGAL I-NA lE d^kAL (5) -a-an-zi lAA^-an-ma da-ra-an-zi 
^^^'^^^Pis-k\u-ru^-nu-wa-an (6) da-a-is (-) ti-an-zi 


(7) [l]u-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL-wi ^^^Ha-it-ta se-es-zi [ . ]-ma-as-sa-an (8) sa-ra-a 

HUR.SAG-i pi-e-da[-an-zi] 


(9) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma-as-sa-an LUGAL SAL.LUGAL HUR.S[AG-i UGU pa-a-a\n-zi 
(10) nu EZEN->§U sa-sa-an-na-ma an-da-an ^\^^Hur-ra-na-as-s^i'^‘^ (11) pa-iz\^-zi] 


(12) \lii\-uk-kat-ti-ma-az LUGAL SAL.LUGAL dUTU A-ri-in-n\a .]x-m 

(13) [I]-NA ^^^Hur-ra-na-as-H i-ia-an-zi GAL.DUMU.E[.GAL-ma.] (14) I-NA 

Zi-ip-pa-la-an-da pe-en-an-i (15) ta-as-se a-da-an\^-zi\ 


(16) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma Zi-ip-pa-la-an-ti'^^ [. (?)] 


(17) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma '^^^An-ku-wa nu ^lia-le-en-tu-u[-wa-as] (18) sal-li \a-se]-es-s[ar'] 


(19) lu-uk-kat-ti-ma-az LUGAL-i^5 EZEN ZU-UN-NI i-ia-zi‘^^ 


(19a) [DUB.1.KAMJ25 (20) EZEN.HI.A AN.TAH.SUMsar [(ma-ah-h)]a-an ha-an-te- 
ez-zi^^ (21) a-ni-ia-an-te-es SU.NIGIN IT[(U.1.K)]AM UD.r8''(?).KAM-m27 (22) A-NA 
EZEN.HI.A AN.TAH.SUM^ar.Jq^.^^ ^-i-e^ -es (23) an-da ha-an-da-a-qn-zi QA-TI^^ 


(24) SAja M-ia-an-na-as ^Zi-it- ha-ri-ia^^ (25) A-NA EZEN.HI.A.AN.TAH.SUMsa[(r 

22 Horizontal at end of line; restored after line 1.3. 

23 B rev. 1': [ . . . Zi]-'‘ip-p\a-la-an-d]a[. . . .] 

24 B 3': [- ■m]a-za LUGAL-w^ DU ZU-UN-NI EZE[N(?) . . . i-ia]-zi. 

23 B 4': [DUBJ.l.KAM QA-TI; A has QA-TI at end of 23, while [DUB.l.KAM] may be restored in the 
break above the center of line 20. 

26 B adds -li. 

27 B 5': ITL^.l.KAM U UD.5.KAM; numeral in A damaged by break between 433/p and 271/p. See below. 

28 For position of QA-TI in B see note 25. 

29 B 1' adds -aL 
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1)]-^^ a-pe-e-el^^ (26) ^ka-ri-im-mi pa4s-k[{at4a a-ri-i)]a-an-ma-at [...?] 

(27) ku-it ut-tar su-wa~at[{ta-at)'\^'^ 

( 1 ).of the AN.TAH.SUM festival. 

[1st day] If the king spends the winter up in Hattusa, then, when the king sets out 
from Hattusa, the king and queen go from Hattusa to Tahurpa; the king drives up to 
Tahurpa in a chariot. 

(7) But if the king spends the winter anywhere else, in another town, then, when it 
becomes spring the king sets out from that town and goes to Tahurpa. But up to Katapa 
he does not go at all: at Katapa there are not rites (var.: and no festival) of the gods. 

(13) But if it pleases the king he may go up to Katapa even so; but neither shall he 
celebrate there any god, nor shall the great assembly be called. The next day^^ the king 
and queen enter Tahurpa; the king drives up to Tahurpa in a chariot. In the halentu 
house the great assembly (takes place). 

[2d day] (19) Next day the king and queen enter Hattusa. At Mount Tippuwa the 
bodyguards and the palace attendants race. Then the king and queen bathe in the tarnu 
house. The king drives up to Hattusa in a (light) cart. In the halentu the great assembly 
(takes place). 

[3d day] (24) Next day the Fleece arrives from Arinna. [Rites of] the halentu (var.: 
[great ritjesi). Great assembly. 

[4th day] (26) [Next day the Fljeece goes to Tawiniya. [.] bathes for the 

Festival of the Month. 

[5th day] (28) Next day [the Fleece] comes (back) from Tawiniya; it stays over 
night at Hiyasna, [then] goes [up to the roof(?)].34 The abubitu . . . the daughter ..[.... 
the Storm-god of (?)] Zippalanda. 

[6th day] (32) Next day they announce from the palace the . . . festival. The Fleece 
arrives at the temple of Nisaba(?); in the temple of Nisaba(?) . . . to(?) the anointed 
(priests) they deliver bread, and they bring a lamb from Kasaya. 

(36) Great assembly in the halentu. In the palace of the abubitu they open the storage 
vessel of the right side of the Storm-god of Zippalanda on that very day. 

[6th-8th days] (40) For three days they perform the festival. Eight oxen and x sheep 
they take [from the . . . ] of the palace of the abubitu, and [the . . . ] brings earth from 
the House of the Dead on [that] day. 


(44) [.the king and queen (?)] go into the temple of the Sun-god(dess) . . . 

(ii 1) [.] goes to Arinna. Great assembly [in ...]... . But for sleeping 


[the king] goes to Arinna, while the queen goes (back) to Hattusa into the Queen’s 
Palace. 

[9th day] (5) Next day the king takes the AN.TAH.SUM plant in Arinna, while the 
queen takes the AN.TAH.SUM plant in the Queen’s Palace at Hattusa. Great assembly 
in the Queen’s Palace. 

[10th day] (8) Next day the king comes (back) from Arinna to Hattusa. Great assembly 
in the halentu. Tenth day. 

30 B 8' adds 

31 B 8' adds 1-NA. 

32 B 9' f. after paiSkatta: a-ri-ia-an-ma-at DINGIR-L/M-i7 (10) ut-tar-kdn iu-u-wa-at-ta-at. 

33 If the optional trip to Katapa is taken, Tahurpa is entered on the second day, but this delay is not 
counted in the normal course of the festival. 

34 Thus perhaps after S i 13 (n. 13). 
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[11th day] (11) Next day the chief of the palace attendants carries [the “year”] to the 
House of the Dead, and the king follows him. He goes and puts the race horses on their 
way. 

[12th day] (14) Next day the king goes into the temple of Ziparwa: festival. They open 
the grain storage vessel of the Storm-god of Hatti on that day. In the temple of the 
Sun-god(dess) they perform the hadauri festival. [.] they slaughter [ten] sheep. 

(19) And they take the meat and cook it and put it before the deity. All the sheep they 
take back to the palace, 

(22) but one sheep they leave in the temple. Just as the singer and the bodyguard 
have set up (the cups) in the temple of the Storm-god, in the same way they set (them) 
up in [the temple of the Sun-god(dess)]; thus it was determined by the deity. 

[13th day] (25) Next day the king again goes into the temple of Zirparwa. His festival 
(takes place). 

[14th day] (27) Next day the king [celebrates( ?)] the Sun-goddess of the Earth, while 
an incantation priest in the evening [goes(?)] in(to?) the tarnu house and . . . es the . . . s 
of the Storm-god at the stela (which is) at the boxwood trees. 

[15th day] (30) Next day the king [goes] to the tarnu house of the [boxwood] trees; they 
slaughter oxen and sheep at the stela of the Storm-god. 

[16th day] (32) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of the Storm-god. 
Great assembly. But in the temple of Zababa they perform the festival[s( ?)]. . . They 
slaughter ten sheep, take the meat and put it before the god. They take all the sheep 
back to the palace, but one sheep they leave in the temple. They set up the cups belonging 
to the Festival of the Month; thus it was determined by the deity. 

[17th day] (40) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of Hannu. Great as¬ 
sembly. But into the temple of the Storm-god they send a prince from the palace, and 
he performs the hadauri festival. They slaughter sheep, take the meat and cook it and 
put it before the god. They take all the sheep back to the palace, but one sheep they leave 
in the temple. They send food and drink from the palace to the prince. He holds a cup 

[and sets it up( ?) while the . . .. ] keeps singing.(iii 1).and to god X of 

the town of Y and to the Storm-god of Samuha they make offerings. 

[18th day] (4) Next day the king celebrates the Storm-god pihasasM in the Pure Temple, 
while the queen celebrates the Sun-goddess of Arinna in the halentu. 

[19th day] (7) Next day is the day of the meat (offerings). The king goes to the boxwood 
trees and puts the race horses on their way. Afterwards (someone), be it the chief of the 
bodyguards or the chief of the palace attendants, sets up the cups before the Storm-god 
pihasasH and the Sun-goddess of Arinna. 

[20th day] (12) Next day holy ablution (takes place). They perform hulumursiya 
offerings. In the temple of [Inara(?)] they perform the hadauri festival. They slaughter 
ten sheep, take the meat and put it before the deity. < They take all the sheep back to 
the palace, > but one sheep they leave in the temple. Just as the singer and the body¬ 
guard have set up (the cups) in the temple of the Storm-god, in the same way they set 
(them) up in the temple of Inara. 

[21st day] (19) Next day they perform the hadauri festival in the temple of the Storm- 

god of Halab and in the temple of [.] for Kattahha, Nergal, Hasameli, and [X]. 

They offer ten sheep in (each?) temple. 

CT. note 20 to transliteration. 
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[22d day] (23) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of Askasipa, while the 
incantation priests lament for Ishtar of Hattarina. Twenty-second day. 

[23d day] (26) [Next day] the king and queen [... while the .... ] lament for 

Ishtar of Hattarina. 

[24th day] (29) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of X and to take the 
holy ablution, while the incantation priests again lament for Ishtar of Hattarina. They 
also purify the hands of the deity. In the evening they perform kulumursiya offerings. 

[25th day] (34) Next day [....] for Ishtar of Hattarina. 

[26th day] (35) Next day is the day of meat (offerings) for Ishtar of Hattarina. 

[27th day] (37) Next day the incantation priests make offerings to the Ninattanni god¬ 
desses, while the king celebrates Karmahili. 

[28th day] (40) Next day the king celebrates Mount Tapala. 

[29th day] (41) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of Ea. 

[30th day] (42) Next day the king and queen go into the temple of the Mother Goddess 
and lament for the Storm-god of Hursanassa. 

[31st day] (44) Next day the king and queen celebrate the Mother Goddess in the arkiu 
house and lament for the Storm-god of Hursanassa. 


(46) [.] in the house of the satammu 

(iv 1).offers [oxejn and sheep. 


[32d(\) day] (3) Next day, in the morning, (people) are called into the house of the 
[cooks( ?)] for a collation. Then the king and queen go into the temple of Inara. And they 
determine the road: they include (?) Mount Piskurunuwa. 

[33d(\) day] (7) Next day the king spends the night in Haitta, while they carry 
[the . . .] up to the mountain. 

[34th('{) day] (9) Next day the king and queen go [up] to the mountain. Its festival 
(takes place there). For sleeping, however, he goes into [Hurranassa]. 

[35th{'{) day] (12) Next day the king and queen celebrate the Sun-goddess of Arinna 

and [.] in Hurranassa, while the chief of the palace attendants drives [(some 

animals)] to Zippalanda; the priests eat them in his presence. 

[36th('\) day] (16) Next day: in Zippalanda [....(?)]. 

[37th(1) day] (17) Next day: in Ankuwa. Great assembly in the halentu. 

[38th{'\) day] (19) Next day the king performs the Rain Festival (var.: performs the 
[...] festival for the Storm-god of Rain). 

[Colophon] (20) (One tablet) (about) how the festivals of the AN.TAH.SUM plant are 
first (?) performed. A total of one month and eight(?) (var.: five) days that they devote 
to the AN.TAH.SUM festivals. Complete. 

(24) To remember: For the AN.TAH.SUM festival of Zithariya one goes to his temple, 
(that is) to his own temple (in Hattusa). The wording that was determined is too long 
(var.: It was (thus) determined by the god; the wording is too long). 

It is obvious that this text is an outline as well as a cult inventory of the long spring 
festival that takes its name from the AN.TAH.SUM plant. The ceremonies cover more 
than one month. In B the total is given as “one month and five days”; this would be 
33, 34, or 35 days depending on whether a month had 28, 29, or 30 days. In A, the 
number of days added to “one month” has, according to H. Otten’s copy of 433/p, two 
verticals at the bottom, while the top is damaged; thus, it could be 2, 5, or 8. The indi¬ 
vidual days are usually introduced simply by lukkatti-ma “the next day”; only the tenth 
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and twenty-second (damaged but probable) days are expressly numbered. Counting 
only the lukkatti formulae preserved in A after the twenty-second day, one gets thirty- 
eight days as a minimum. This is against a reading of the damaged figure as either ‘‘2’’ 
or ‘"5” but would fit its restoration (or emendation?) to “8” and would thus yield a 
month of thirty days. 

There exist several rituals for individual parts of the AN.TAH.SUM festival (485- 
497). Many of these recur in our text, and other festival texts, not hitherto recognized 
as belonging to the AN.TAH.SUM, can now also be placed.The results of a first attempt 
at such identifications may be presented in the following list; prolonged work may well 
result in additions and modifications. Even at this stage I offer this study to Professor 
Benno Landsberger as a small token of gratitude and affection, although we are still far 
from establishing a “Cult Calendar of the Hittites.” 

In the following list, items of doubtful pertinence or mere comparison are put in 
brackets. 


1 st day: To Tahurpa but not to Katapa: IBoT III 40 (496, 1, A'); 

[cf. for Katapa: IBoT II 16; KUB X 31 (496, 6; 2)]. 

2d day: [For entering Hattusa via Tippuwa see at end (4^J)].Great assembly 

in halentu: KUB 3 etc. (497, 1). 

3d-5th days: [For a different travel of the Fleece cf. KUB K IS + XX 25 (512, 1)]. 

4th day: [For the EZEN.ITU cf. 473, 4 and 11]. 

6 th day: [Storm-god of Zippalanda: uncertain whether 474 belongs here. For 

%eHi see 11th day]. 

8th-9th days: [Arinna: uncertain whether any of the texts under 498 belong here]; 

silver used for the AN.T.S. festival there: KBo IX 91 rev. 6-10. 
nth day: “[Years]” to hUsti house: IBoT II 1 (496, 4); KUB XX 33 (510, 5; 

Otten, ZA XLIX, 345); IBoT III 1 (510, 1), MU.HI.A in line 49; 
[perhaps also 510, 2-4]. 

12th-13th days: Temple of Ziparwa: KUB XX 8 (492y, [cf. KUB XX 29 (476, 1) with 
unpubl. dupl. Bo 235]. 

14th day: Sun-goddess of the Earth: KUB XX 8 (492). 

14th-15th days: Stela of Storm-god at boxwood trees near tarnu: 495. 

16th day: [Temple of Storm-god: ?]; temple of Zababa: KBo IV 9 etc. (487). 

17th day: [Prince performs in temple of Storm-god: KUB XX 45 (530, 4)? 

Various temples, but AN.T.S. in i 8 etc. mentioned!]. 

18th-19th days: Storm-god and Sun-goddess of Arinna: KUB XI 13 (516). 

21 st day: [Storm-god of Aleppo: 392 not pertinent]. 

21st or 24th day: [The short divine name in either place could be ^ib; if so, IBoT I 3 

imi 

22d-24th days: mugauwar for Istar of Hattarina: IBoT 111 115 (413,2). 

25th-26th days [Offerings to the same: cf. IBoT II 55 (413, 1)?]. 

28th day: [Mount Tapala: 475 has trip there: pertinent?]. 

29th day: Temple of Ea: KUB X 5 (485). 


36 I wish to express my indebtedness to Laroche’s “Catalogue” (above, n. 3), without which I could not have 
undertaken this task. 
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30th-31st days: 

32d day: 

32d-34th days: 

35th-36th days: 

37th day: 

38th day: 
“Note”: 


[For ^^^Hurhannassi cf. hursanna^, ABoT 1 (529, 7), performed 
by the queen only; note “house of satammu^^ there and on 31st (?) 
day]. 

[Temple of ®kal: cf. 486 for ®kal of Taurisa, performed in grove at 
that town: pertinent? Trip may be inferred from the following]. 

To Haitta, festival on Mt. Piskurunuwa: KUB XXV 18; IBoT I 1 
(490\ 1; 4). 

[To Zippalanda: KUB XXXIY 126 (502)^ Cf. colophon with those of 
476, 1 and 486, 1. Doubtful whether 474 belongs here, cf. 6th day]. 
[To Ankuwa: cf. trip there KUB XX 96 (474, 3) hi 21 in text devoted 
to Storm-god of Zippalanda]. 

Rain festival at Ankuwa: KUB XXX 73 (label only, 189, 5). 

The AN.T.S. Festival of Zithariya, in his temple in the capital, is 
KUBX\% etc. (493), see X 18 ii 3-12 = 17 ii 1-8. Entry via Tippuwa; 
from X 17 ii 9 on parallel to 479, 1 (cf. 2d day). 
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Hittite Mythology 


BY HANS G. GUTERBOCK 



speaking of Hittite mythology we have to keep in mind that 
the Hittite Empire, as it spread over all of Anatolia and 
parts of Syria and north Mesopotamia, included regions of 
difiPerent background, culturally as well as ethnically and lin¬ 
guistically, Soon after the Hittite language had been deciph¬ 
ered in 1915, it was noticed that among the cuneiform tablets 
of the Hittite capital there were texts in several other lan¬ 
guages beside Hittite. Apart from Sumerian and Akkadian, 
the languages of higher learning, a number of local languages 
could be identified. As the number of texts and, with it, our 
knowledge of these languages increased, it became appar¬ 
ent that there existed mythical tales in all languages. For a 
better understanding of the myths of ancient Anatolia it will 
therefore be best to start with a brief survey of the various 
languages, so as to enable us to attribute the individual myths 
to the different components of Hittite civilization. 

The oldest population of the central part of the Anatolian 
plateau whose language is knovm are the Hattians. Their 
language does not belong to any of the better-known lin¬ 
guistic groups but rather stands by itself, with a vague, 
though possible, relation to some of the idioms spoken in 
recent times in the Caucasus. The Hittites called this language 

Copyright © 1961 by Hans G. Giiterbock. This is an adaptation 
of a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book The Art and Litera¬ 
ture of the Hittites to be published by The University of Chicago 
Press. 
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hattili, that is, the language of the country of Hatti. While 
taldbg over the name of that country for their own kingdom, 
the Hittites reserved the term hattili for the language of the 
old inhabitants in contrast to their own Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, which they called nesUi after the town of Nesa, the 
center of their own first settlement. Since modems had al¬ 
ready used the name **Hittite” for the oflBcial nesili language, 
they had to invent another term for hattili, namely, ‘Hattie/' 
We thus say ‘Hattie’' for the non-Indo-European hattUi lan¬ 
guage, but Hittite or sometimes, for clarity’s sake, "Nesian” 
for the Indo-European nesili language, which was the ofBcial 
language of the kingdom and, as such, most productive in 
literature. 

There are two more Indo-European languages in Anatolia 
beside Hittite: Luwian and Palaic. Palaic was spoken in the 
north (according to the most likely localization proposed, in 
Paphlagonia, northwest of Hatti); like Hittite, it was super¬ 
imposed on a Hattie substrata Luwian, on the other hand, 
was spoken in the south: probably in the southwest and 
certainly in the Cilician plain. We have to assume that the 
Luwians, too, superseded a population that spoke another 
language, but this substrate still remains unknown and un¬ 
named, The language written with the so-called Hittite 
hieroglyphs is nothing else but a Luwian dialect But since 
no mythological material has so far been found in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions—which, for the most part, are of votive character 
—we may safely leave hieroglyphic Luwian out of our con¬ 
sideration. 

There finally is the non-Indo-European Hurrian language 
of north Mesopotamia and north Syria. The Hurrian element 
came to play an important part in Hittite civilization, espe¬ 
cially in the New Kingdom or Empire period (fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries b.c.), during which probably the dynasty 
and certainly many scribes were of Hurrian background. 
Kizzuwatna, the region in southeastern Anatolia including the 
Cilician plain, was the one Hittite province in which Hurrian 
scribal schools must have flourished most prominently. Since, 
as we have seen, Luwian was also spoken in Cilicia, we find 
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a certain amount of linguistic mixture in that region, as evi¬ 
denced by Hurrian loanwords in Luwlan and by Luwian 
loanwords in Hittite texts dealing with Hurrian myths. 

Our task, then, will be to ascribe, as far as possible, the 
individual myths to these various ethno-linguistic groups: 
Hattie, Nesian (Hittite), Palaic, Luwian, and Hurrian. In 
so doing we immediately make an observation concerning 
the literary form in which mythological tales have been 
handed down: only the myths of foreign origin were written 
as real literary compositions—we may call them epics— 
whereas those of local Anatolian origin were committed to 
writing only in connection with rituals. By foreign origin in 
this context we mean mainly Hurrian; beside it, Babylonian, 
for which it can be shown that Hurrian served as interme¬ 
diary, and Canaanite, for which we can only assume that the 
way of borrowing went from Syria via Cilicia to the Hittite 
capital. By local Anatolian we mean the material perserved 
in Hattie, Palaic, and Luwian, and those Hittite myths whose 
protagonists are local, chiefly Hattie, deities. 

In Hattie we have, apart from brief and, as yet, hardly 
intelligible allusions to mythological concepts, only one little 
story; '‘The Moon Who Fell from Heaven.”^ Although this 
tale is contained in a bilingual text where the Hattie original 
is provided with a Hittite translation, the story itself is far 
from clear. We can only make out that the moon fell down 
from heaven and that various ^jpities, among them the Storm- 
god, saw it and sent messengers after it. From the ritual that 
precedes and follows the tale we learn that it was told "when 
the Storm-god thunders” and that the Storm-god with his 
helpers, the clouds, thunders, and rains, received oflFerings; so 
the story seems to have been told in maiorem gloriam of the 
Storm-god, who must have played a major part in it. 

Much more important is the myth of "The God Who Dis¬ 
appeared.” The best-preserved versions of this myth are in 
Hittite, but the locale as well as the dramatis personae 
clearly point to a Hattie background, There are many versions 
of this myth. Not only do we find diflEerent deities in the 
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role of the Vanished God, but even the versions dealing with 
one and the same god differ in detail. This textual instability 
is certainly the resiJt of the non-literary character of the 
texts: all versions were written down in connection with a 
ritual. Contrary to what might be expected on the analogy 
of—real or alleged—^myths of **dying gods” of other peoples,^ 
this ritual has nothing to do with seasonal patterns but rather 
serves to reconcile the vanished deity with a certain indi¬ 
vidual, who may be a queen or a private person, and to secure 
well-being, probably also offspring, for that person and his 
or her household. Nor does the god die in these Hittite tales; 
he rather goes into hiding, as we shall see. 

In the best-known version of this myth the god who dis¬ 
appears is Telipinu, and the story is therefore mostly referred 
to as the Telipinu Myth. The name of the god is Hattie. 
Telipinu is a son of the great Storm-god, and he himself bears 
many traits of a Storm-god.® There is also a version in which 
the vanished god is simply called Storm-god; since this ver¬ 
sion has never been translated in full, and since it contains 
an episode not included in the Telipinu version, it may be 
good to give a translation of it here.* (Brackets indicate resto¬ 
rations and parentheses, additions made for the sake of idiom 
or clarity; roman type indicates uncertainty of translation or 
restoration.) 

The beginning of the story, which must have contained a 
description of the god*s anger and probably a statement of its 
cause, is so fragmentary that it cannot be imderstood. In 
another version of the Storm-god myth® it is said that the 
god “was angry at (queen) Ashmunikal” and that in his 
rage ’lie put his right shoe on his left foot . . . and left” 
This is immediately followed by the description of the results 
of the Storm-god’s leaving. At this point our main version 
of the Storm-god myth becomes available, in part restored 
from the Telipinu version. 

Fog seized the windows, smoke seized the house: 

In the fireplace the logs^were "'oppressed (smouldering). 
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On the pedestal the gods were **oppfe$sed^ 
in the fold the sheep were ''oppressed/* 
in the corral the cows were "oppressed: 

The ewe refused its lamb, the cow refused its calf. 

» » • • (two and one-half fragmentary lines not paralleled by 
the Telipinu version) 

Barley and emmer-wheat no longer grow, 
cattle, sheep and humans no longer become pregnant, 
and even those who are pregnant do not give birth. 

The mountains dried up, the trees dried up 
(so that) shoots did not come (forth). 

The meadows dried up, the springs dried up. 

[The great Sunygod prepared a feast and invited the 
thousand gods. 

They ate hut could not satisfy their hunger, 
they drank but could not satisfy their thirst. 

[The Father of the Storm-god sa]id [to the gods'll 
"My son [i? not there; he became enraged] 

[and carried away] growth, 
he carried away everything goodr 

The great gods and the small gods set out to search for 
the Storm-god. 

The Sun-god sent out the swift Eagle (saying): 

"Go, search the high mountains, 
search the deep valleys, 
search the darkblue waves!” 

The Eagle went hut did not find him. 

The Eagle swiftly brought the Sun-god news: 

"The high mountains 1 searched, 

the deep valleys 1 searched, 

the darkblue waves 1 searched, 

hut I did not find him, the Storm-god of Heavenr 

The Storm-gods Father went to his (i.e., the Storm- 
gods) Grandfather and said to him: 

"Who sinned (so that) the seed perished and everything 
dried upF* 

The Grandfather said: 

"No one sinned, but you alone sinnedF 
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The Sform-go<Ts Father replied: 

“In no way did 1 sin!" 

But the Grandfather said: 

“This matter I shall investigate, 

and (if I find you guiUy) 1 shall kiU you! 

Now go, search for the Storm-god!" 

The Storm-goiTs Father went to Hannahanna of the GuU 
sas (the Mother-goddess). 

Hannahanna of the Gulsas said to the Storm-go<Ts Father: 
“Why did you comeF* 

The Storm-god's Father said: 

“The Storm-god became enraged, 

(so) everything dried up and the seed perished. 

Now my father says to me: 

Tt is your fault! 

I shall investigate the matter and kill youF 
Now, how shall I proceed? What has happened?" 

Hannahanna replied: 

“Fear not! 

If it is your fault I shall put it straight, 

and if it is not your fault I shall (also) put it straight. 

Go, search for the Storm-god 

(while) his Grandfather has not yet heard (about it)!" 

The Storm-god's Father said: 

“Where shall I go and search?" 

Hannahanna replied: 

“I shall hand him over to you. 

Go, bring (me) [the Bee]! 

I myself shall instruct it, 

and it tviU search for [the Storm-god^." 

The Storm-god's Father said tlo Hannahanna]: 

“The great gods and the small gods searched for him 
and did not find him; 

shall now this Bee go and search for him? 

Its wings are weak, and it is weak itself: 

They will . !" 

Hannahanna replied: 

“[.] not [. "] 
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In tliis version the continuation is lost. Since the individual 
versions differ in detail, it is better to refrain from a verbal 
restoration taken from other versions. It seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that Hannahanna, in the speech that originally fol¬ 
lowed, dispelled the misgivings expressed by the Storm-god s 
Father about the Bee's fitness and, after the Bee had been 
brought into her presence, gave it instructions for the search. 
In a small fragment of which it is not clear whether it belongs 
to this particular version but which at least deals with the 
Storm-god,® parts of these instructions and of the ensuing 
search are preserved, and in this context "a grove at the town 
of Lihzina" is mentioned, that is, the god's hiding place where 
the Bee found him. 

The corresponding section of the Telipinu version tells the 
story roughly as follows: Following Hannahanna's instruc¬ 
tions, the Bee searches everywhere until it finds the god 
sleeping in a grove at Lihzina. (Note that this town, although 
mentioned as the hiding place of both Telipinu and the Storm- 
god in the two versions of our myth, is known from ritual 
texts as a cult center of the Storm-god only.) The Bee stings 
the god, thus awakening him. As a result his anger only in¬ 
creases; he now brings destruction over man and beast and 
the whole land. The gods, left in consternation, have recourse 
to magic. 

In our Storm-god version the corresponding parts are lost. 
What is left of the second column of the tablet is very frag¬ 
mentary and without parallel. It completely differs from the 
part of the Telipinu version just outlined, but we cannot tell 
yet whether we have here a different story or merely an 
addition. 

The entreaty and ritual aimed at bringing the vanished god 
back follow the same patterns in all versions, though with 
variations in detail; we may safely leave them aside.^ The 
ritual is followed by the narrative of the god's return: 

The Storm-god returned to his house and took account 
of his land. 

The fog left the window, the smoke left the house. 
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[On the pedestal the gods] were set straight, 
in the fireplace the logs were set straight, 

[in the fold] the sheep were set straight, 
in the corral the cows were set straight. 

[The mother] guided [her child], 
the ewe guided her lamb, 
the cow [guided her calf], 

[the Storm-god] guided [the king and queen] 
and took account of them for life and well-being [to the end 
of days]. 

As said before, various deities are cast in the role of the 
Vanished God. Telipinu and the Storm-god are the most 
prominent and happen to be those dealt with in the best- 
preserved texts. Similar myths about other deities are less in¬ 
telligible, in part because of their bad state of preservation, in 
part because of philological diflBculties. A story in which the 
Sun-god disappears and "Rigor” or “Paralysis” seizes all na¬ 
ture^ belongs in the latter category. Some fragmentary texts 
contain a story similar to the Telipinu myth but dealing with 
Anzili and Zukki, deities of imknown linguistic background.® 
In a story that differs greatly in detail we find the Bee sent 
out to search for Inara, who is called the daughter of the 
Storm-god.^® The motif of the fury of the deity, but without 
the description of the disappearance and its consequences, is 
found in texts dealing with the Storm-god of the town of 
Kuliwisna^^ and with the Mother-goddess, Hannahanna.^® 
The rituals performed to appease these deities are very sim¬ 
ilar to, in part even identical with, those connected with the 
Telipinu and Storm-god myths. Whether these texts never 
had the mythological tale or whether it is only lost in the 
existing fragments remains an open question. 

What matters is that in the texts mentioned so far the 
mythological tales are closely connected with ritual. The texts 
themselves were handbooks to be used whenever the occasion 
arose for the performance of the magic rites described in 
them. Thus they fall into a large group of magic rituals con¬ 
taining shorter or longer mythological tales. To mention only 
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two examples for many: a ritual against paralysis contains 
the story of how nature was *‘bound," how the news reached 
Kamrusepa, the goddess of magic, and how she "loosened'^ 
everything that was "bound/’^® In a ritual for the erection 
of a new palace, one of many mythological passages reads 
as foUows:^^ 

When the king enters the house (the new palace), 
the Throne calls the Eagle: “Gomel I send you to the 
sea. But when you go (there), look in the green forest 
(and see) who is sitting (there)!” 

The Eagle replies: “1 looked! Istiistaya and Papaya, 
the primeval Netherivorld goddesses, are sitting there 
bowing down,” 

The Throne answers: “And what are they doing?” 
The Eagle replies: “(One) holds a spindle, they (both) 
hold filled mirrors. And they are spinning the kin^s 
years. And of the years there is no limit or counting!” 

The deified Throne is a Hattie goddess; Istustaya and 
Papaya are Hattie deities, too, who are elsewhere mentioned 
together with other Netherworld deities, the most prominent 
of whom is the Sun-goddess of the Earth. Here we get a 
glimpse of the Anatolian concepts of the Netherworld, which 
include goddesses spinning the thread of life like the Parcae. 
This similarity should, however, not be taken as evidence 
for Indo-European origin, since the goddesses are Hattie. 
Incidentally, the "filled mirrors*^ have been explained as flat 
pans filled with water that makes a reflection. The whole pas¬ 
sage is typical of the device of using a brief mythological tale 
in a ritual: it is, of course, told in order to secure long life 
for the owner of the new palace; the tale itself has magic 
power here as in the other rituals. 

Returning to the myth of the Vanished God, we saw that 
of the deities cast in that role, Telipinu has a Hattie name; 
Inara, too, is connected with the Hattie element, whereas 
"Storm-god*' and "Sun-god” are universal great gods whose 
names are written with word signs. These gods existed also 
in the Hattie pantheon, where their names, Tam and Estan, 
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respectively, are known, and there is nothing against the 
assiunption that our stories deal with the Hattie Tam and 
Estan* Yet the texts are in Hittite, which means that the 
speakers of Indo-European Hittite adopted the myths to¬ 
gether with the gods of their predecessors. 

Among the Indo-European languages of Asia Minor there 
is one other that superseded a Hattie substrate; Palaic. One 
of the few Palaic texts known so far contains a mythological 
tale followed by a kind of hymn,^® Although we stiU under¬ 
stand very little of the language we can see that here the 
tale contains the motif of the feast at which the gods "eat 
but cannot satisfy their himger, drink but cannot satisfy 
their thirst.” The town of Lihzina is also mentioned here. 
The hymnic part of the text contains the name of the god 
Zaparwa, the main god of the Palaians, who, as has been 
proposed, may well be a Storm-god. The two features men¬ 
tioned remind us of the myth of the Vanished God, but the 
rest of the story, as far as it can be made out, seems to mn 
differently.^® Although we cannot, therefore, claim that the 
palaic myth deals with Zaparwa as Vanished God, it is sig¬ 
nificant that it shares some motifs with the Hittite tales on 
that theme; these common motifs, at least, if not the whole 
stories, should then go back to the common Hattie substrate. 

Luwian texts are almost exclusively of the magic type, 
either short spells or longer incantations inserted in ritual 
texts. Here again a myth is told in such a text.^’^ Although 
very htde of the story can as yet be understood, it seems to 
contain the motif of a feast prepared by the Sun-god, but in 
a completely different setting: this feast is closely linked 
with the cause of the illness which the ritual is intended to 
heal. 

So far we have dealt with mythological tales written down 
in connection with magic rituals. There are, however, also 
tales connected with the cult. The best known of these is the 
myth of the fight between the Storm-god and the Dragon; 
iUuyanka, thus far taken as proper name of the monster, is 
nothing but the common noun meaning "dragon” or "serpent.” 
The text states expressly that the story was recited at the 
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purulli festival of the Storm-god, one of the great yearly 
cult ceremonies.^® 

Thus speaks Kella, [the priest] of the Storm-god of 
Nerih 

“(These are) the words of the purulli of the Storm-god of 
Heaven: 

When they speak as follows: 

'Let the land thrive and prosper 
and let the land be protectedT 
and if it, then, thrives and prospers, 
then they perform the purulli festival’* 

The story itself, whose first version follows immediately, 
is well known and need not be repeated here in full. In a 
first round the Storm-god is defeated by the Dragon, so he 
asks the other gods for help. The goddess Inara helps him 
by preparing a feast and securing the assistance of a mortal 
man whom she promises her love. When the Dragon is drunk 
from the drinks offered him by Inara, the mortal helper binds 
him, whereupon the Storm-god returns and kills the Dragon. 
The story then goes on to tell the fate of the man who en¬ 
joyed the love of the goddess: He is told not to look out of 
the window, of course does so as soon as the goddess has 
left, longs for his family and, when he expresses the wish to 
go home, is punished in some way. The text is broken here, 
but we may assume that he was killed. 

Unfortunately the break in the tablet makes it almost im¬ 
possible to understand the passage immediately following 
the end of this version. In it the king and ‘'the &st purulli* 
are mentioned. The next paragraph reads: 

Mount Zaliyanu is the first of all! 

When it has apportioned rains to Nerik, 
the herald brings offering bread from Nerik. 

Mount Zaliyanu asked for rain: 
he brings [......] bread to it. 

Thereafter the tablet is broken again. Obscure as this passage 
may be, it somehow links the story with the important cult 
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city of Nerik (whose priest was mentioned as author of the 
text in the introduction) and mentions the rain-giving, deified 
mountain, Zaliyanu, which is near that town. 

Where the text becomes available after the gap we Bind 
the second version of the Dragon fight. In it, too, the Dragon 
at first defeats the Storm-god. Here he robs him of his heart 
and his eyes. The Storm-god then marries a mortal maid, 
daughter of a poor man, and has a son from her. When the 
latter gi'ows up he wants to marry the daughter of the 
Dragon. His father instructs him to ask for the stolen heart 
and eyes when entering the house of the bride (the legal 
background is the Hittite custom that a wealthy father can 
get a husband for his daughter by paying the so-called bride 
price to the young man; the statement in the story that the 
lads mother was poor thus gains perspective). The demand 
is met, the Storm-god regains his former stature and can 
engage in a new battle which, we are told, is to take place 
"by the sea again'' (so it seems the first fight was by the 
sea as well; that passage is damaged). By marrying the 
Dragon's daughter, however, the son of the Storm-god has 
taken on an obligation of loyalty to his father-in-law; he 
therefore takes the latter's side and asks his own father not 
to spare him; whereupon "the Storm-god killed both the 
Dragon and his own son.” 

At the end of this second—and more sophisticated—^ver¬ 
sion there is another gap, after which there follows a very dif¬ 
ficult text, of which only one detail is of interest here; Zali¬ 
yanu, mentioned earlier in the text as a mountain, is here said 
to be the wife of Zaskhapuna. Zaskhapuna was once believed 
to be the Hittite name of the Storm-god, and I personally 
still consider this a possibility; at least it can be one name 
of the god beside others. According to its form it is a 
Hattie name. Our text calls Zaskhapuna "the greatest of all 
gods,” a distinction certainly befitting a Storm-god more than 
any other deity. 

We saw that the Dragon Fight Myth is linked to the 
city of Nerik by the oflSce of its author and in the section 
following the first version. The Storm-god of Nerik himself, 
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however, is not mentioned in the text. This young Storm-god, 
who was a son of the great Storm-god, had an important cult. 
There is a ritual aimed at bringing him back to Nerik from 
other towns to which he had gone.^® This may be a mytho¬ 
logical expression for the well-known historical fact that Nerik 
was for a time taken away from the Hittites by the Gasga 
people of the north but later regained. The text, however, 
explains the god's absence by his anger—a familiar motif. 
The god is called back to Nerik from wherever he may be. 
One passage (rev. 11-22) has a mythological flavor; it deals 
with the river Marassanta, the Halys of the ancients, now 
the Red River of Turkey; 

You, 0 Marassanta, are close to the heart of the Storm- 
god of Nerik. 

The Marassanta formerly flowed astray, 

hut the Storm-god turned it and made it flow toward the sun 

and (thus) made it flow near Nerik. 

The Storm-god said to the Marassanta river: 

**lf some one infuriates the Storm-god of Nerik 
(so that) he walks away from Nerik and the couch, 
then you, o Marassanta, dont let him go to another river (or) 
another springr 

The Storm-god of Heaven said to the Marassanta river: 
"(This) shall be (a matter of) an oath for you: 
do not alter your courser 
The Marassanta did not alter its course. 

You, 0 gods, did it! 

Now let the river Nakkiliata call the Storm-god of Nerik. 

From under the sea (and) the [waves], 

from under the nine river-beds let it bring him back! 

Other parts of this rather difiScult text are prayer-hke invo¬ 
cations directed to the Storm-god of Nerik himself, among 
other things asking him to ‘‘bring rain down from heaven” 
(rev. 60). The passage translated above, however, stands out 
as a rare Hittite example of an etiological myth; it was the 
great Storm-god of Heaven himself who diverted the course 
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of the largest river of Central Anatolia so as to make it flow 
near the cult center of his son. 

What we have surveyed so far does not cover all myths 
of Central Anatolia but may suflSce to give a general picture 
of their character. Turning now to the myths of foreign 
origin, we may note in passing that the Hittites knew the 
Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic, The Akkadian version was 
treated in the scribal schools as is witnessed by a fragment 
of it found at Boghazkoy. Beside it there are fragments of 
a Hurrian and of a Hittite version. The latter shows that the 
Hittites adapted the epic to their own sphere of interest by 
shortening those parts that dealt specifically with Uruk, the 
Sumerian home town of the hero.^® And from the former, 
that is, from the very existence of a Hurrian version, we may 
gather that the Hittites became acquainted with the epic 
through the Hurrians; the same is true, as we shall see, of 
other Babylonian mythological concepts. 

As stated at the outset, there is a whole epic literature in 
Hittite that deals with Hurrian and Canaanite deities or with 
human heroes bearing Hurrian names. In contrast to the 
Anatolian myths, which we found connected with rituals, 
these tales of foreign background are real literary composi¬ 
tions often called “songs” in the sense of “epics.” Many of 
them can only be mentioned here very briefly. Among them 
there is, first, the epic of the hero Gurparanzakh. The name 
of the hero is Hurrian; it is derived from, Aranzakh, the 
Hurrian name of the river Tigris, and this river, personified, 
plays a part in the story. The setting is, however, in Akkad, 
the famous north-Babylonian city; so this is another example 
of a Babylonian theme transmitted to the Hittites by the 
Hurrians, although no Akkadian protot5^e has yet been 
found. Second, there is the story of the hunter Keshshi, of 
which there are fragments of a Hittite and a Hurrian version, 
while an Akkadian version formed part of the reading ma¬ 
terial of the scribal school at Tell el-Amama in Egypt. Third, 
the story of Appu and his two sons, Evil and Good, and 
fourth, a myth about the Sun-god and a cow, in which the 
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COW bears a human child that is later found by a fisherman 
(possibly these two fragments belong to the same story as 
indicated by the end of the Appu text, where a cow is intro¬ 
duced and the Sun-god makes a prediction concerning it)* 
Fifth, there is the myth about the serpent Hedammu, a 
voracious monster that is checked by the goddess Ishtar’s 
womanly charms.®^ 

Of Canaanite or Syrian myths we have Hittite versions of 
two; one deals with the god Elkunirsa and his wife Ashertu, 
that is, El qdn^ eres "El the Creator of the Earth” and 
Asherah.22 Of the existing fragments, one tells that a god 
whose name is written with the word-sign for the Storm-god 
but who must in this context be Ba‘al-Hadad, visits his father 
Elkunirsa while the latter is camping out near the Euphrates; 
he tells his father that when he came to his house, Asherah 
made him advances which he refused. El advises him to go 
back and threaten her. In the second fragment a goddess 
called Ishtar, which again stands for the West-Semitic 
Astarte or ‘Anat, in the guise of a bird overhears a bed¬ 
room conversation of El and Asherah and tells it to her 
brother, the Storm-god (Hadad). 

The other Syrian m>ih in Hittite deals with an adventure 
of Mount Pishaisha. This mountain must be in Syria since it 
is mentioned in treaties among the deities listed as witnesses 
together with the equally deified mountains Lebanon and 
Hermos. In our epic fragment Mount Pishaisha rapes the god¬ 
dess Ishtar, is threatened with punishment by her, and asks 
for mercy.2^ 

The best preserved and, by their contents, most interest¬ 
ing Hittite epics reflecting Hurrian myths, however, are those 
dealing with Kumarbi, "the Father of the Gods.” So far we 
have two, or perhaps three, such compositions. Of the first, 
the original title is lost; since its main theme is the sequence 
of gods who were kings in heaven, it has been called "The 
Kingship in Heaven.”^* The first part of this epic is pre¬ 
served in a badly mutilated single copy; of other copies we 
only have one small fragment and possibly a second. The 
text begins with a proem: 
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[Let . . • . and . . . . ] who are primeval deifies hearken, 
let [ ... . and . . . the mighty gods, hearken! 

Let Na[ra Napshara, Mink]i Ammunki hearken, 

let Ammezzaddu [and father and mother, hearken! 

Let [*...] and Ishkhara, father and mother, hearken, 
let Enlil [and Ninlil], who are exceedingly mighty, ever¬ 
lasting deities, hearken, 
let [ .... ] and [ . . ]ulkulimma hearken! 

The story itself follows immediately: 

Formerly, in former years, Alalu was king in Heaven. 
Alalu was sitting on the throne, 

and mighty Ann, the first of the gods, stood before him. 

He bowed down to his feet 

and put the drinking cups into his hand. 

For nine "^counted** years Alalu was king in Heaven. 

In the ninth year Anu gave battle against Alalu. 

He defeated Alalu, 

and he (Alalu) fled before him 

and he went down to the Dark Earth. 

Down to the Dark Earth he went, 
but on the throne Anu sat. 

Anu was sitting on his throne, 

and mighty Kumarbi gave him to drink: 

He bowed down to his feet 

and put the drinking cups into his hand. 

For nine ‘"counted" years Anu was king in Heaven. 

In the ninth year Anu had to give battle against Kumarbi: 
Kumarbi, Alaliis offspring, gave battle against Anu. 

Anu no longer withstood Kumarbi s eyes; 
he slipped out of his hands and fled, Anu (did), 
and went up to the sky. 

After him Kumarbi rushed 
and seized him, Anu, by his feet 
and pulled him down from the sky. 

He bit his loins 

(so that) his manhood united with Kumarbis interior like 
bronze (i.e., as copper and tin unite to form bronze). 
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When it united, 

when Kumarbi swallowed Anus manhood, 
he rejoiced and laughed. 

Anu turned hack 

and to Kumarbi he began to speak: 

**Thou rejoicest about thine interior 
because thou hast swallowed my manhood! 

**Do not rejoice about thine interior! 

Into thine interior I have put a (heavy) load: 

First I have made thee pregnant with the weighty Stormr 
god; 

second I have made thee pregnant with the river Aranzakh 
(Tigris), the irresistible; 

third I have made thee pregnant with the weighty god Task- 
mishu, 

and two (other) terrible gods have I put as load into thine 
interior. 

Thou shalt come to stop hitting the rocks of Mount Tassa 
with thy headr 

When Anu had finished speaking 
he went up to the sky. 

But (Kumarbi) hid himself 

and spat out of his mouth, he, [Kumarbi,] the wise king. 

Out of his mouth he spat spittle [and the manhood] mixed to¬ 
gether. 

What Kumarbi had sp[at] out. 

Mount Kanzura . fear. 

Kumarbi went in rage into Nip[pur, his town]. 
. he sat down. 

Kumarbi did not [.] count [the months]. 

The ninth month came, ..... (rest of column lost). 

Counting months is a common motif introducing childbirth. 
In the second column of the tablet, where the surface is so 
rubbed off that a satisfactory text cannot be established, 
childbirth is indeed the theme, although it is of unusual 
nature. It seems that here several deities who are in Kumarbi s 
"interior” discuss with him through what opening of his body 
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they should make their appearance. Two of the deities 
mentioned here are not among the three named by Anu; one 
is Marduk (the god of Babylon, here represented by a rare 
Sumerian name), the other’s name is written with the word 
sign KA.ZAL, meaning “lust.” These may be the “two terrible 
gods” mentioned without name by Anu. Only the last child 
is one of those announced by name; the Storm-god. Although 
the name of this god is here, as elsewhere, always written 
with a word sign, we may safely call the god by his Hurrian 
name, Teshub, in this Hurrian myth. 

The third column is badly damaged, too, so that here 
again a coherent text cannot be established. Following a sug¬ 
gestion made, we may insert in the gap between columns ii 
and iii another fragment (which would be the third copy 
alluded to aboveIn it “the king of Kummiya,” who can 
only be Teshub (as we shall see from the Ullikummi Epic), 
addresses Anu; he reminds him of the fact that “[Kumarbi,] 
the Father of Gods, though a male, has given birth” to him; 
he also mentions several hard tasks that his father gave him 
(not otherwise known) and Usts the divine powers with which 
he was endowed (a passage similar to a listing of the powers 
given Marduk in the second column). Following the same 
scholar’s suggestion we assume that, where the third column 
of the main copy sets in with half-preserved Hues, Teshub 
asks Anu to kill Kumarbi.^® In his reply Anu seems to dis¬ 
suade Teshub from his plan of killing Kumarbi and speaks 
of the kingship in terms that are too fragmentary for full 
understanding. The suggestion that Anu proposes to make 
Ea king®^ seems to agree with what can be gathered from the 
following sections. After Ann’s long speech one may restore 
(column iii lines 19-22): 

When Teshub [heard these {Anu*sP) words]^ 

[they] became loathsome to his heart, 

[and in anger] he spoke to the bull Sheri: 

“[.. . ] are coming against [me] for battle! 
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Sheri is one of Teshub’s sacred bulls. Several gods are men¬ 
tioned in the fragmentary continuation; that Teshub pro¬ 
nounced a curse over them can be gathered from the reply 
(lines 31-32): 

The bull Sheri relplied] to Teshub: 

*‘My lord! Why didst thou curse them? .” 

Again the rest of the speech is beyond repair. After a gap 
the curse is still being referred to. This time it is Ea of whom 
we read (lines 67-72): 

When Ea had [hear]d those words 
they became loathsome to his heart. 

Ea began to reply these words to {the god) . . . -ura: 
**Do not pronounce curses against me! 

He who cursed me, 

[why] does he curse me? 

Now thou who [tellest me these words] agaiUy 
thou art (thereby) cursing me, 

A dish [that .] with beer, 

that dish will break to piecesr 

There follows another gap, after which there is childbirth 
again. This time it is Earth who gives birth to two children. 
Unfortunately we can tell neither who these children are nor 
who begot them. The logic of the story would require that 
we should hear what happened to the part of the seed that 
Kumarbi spat out, and Earth would be a good candidate 
for the one who received and bore it. In a fragment which 
partly restores the fourth column, however, mention is made 
of a "wagon,” and a word that may be restored as "man¬ 
hood” once follows "wagon” in an otherwise broken line. It 
has been suggested on these grounds that the children grew 
out of Wagon's seed and that with "the wagon” the constella¬ 
tion of the Great Wagon (or Great Dipper) is meant. To 
complicate things further, it is Ea who coimts the months 
and to whom the news of the happy event is brought. Thus, 
the question of who is the father must be left open. Mention 
of a throne and the title king occurring in broken context in 
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the vicinity of the name Ea might indicate that at this point 
it is indeed Ea who is long among the gods, which would 
agree with the tentative interpretation of the third column 
given above. It has to be stressed, however, that the present 
state of preservation of the tablet renders all these interpre¬ 
tations highly hypothetical. Shortly after the birth of Earth^s 
two children the tablet ends. 

Summing up the contents of this epic composition, we 
find that in its first part it tells how the celestial kingship 
passed from Alalu to Anu and from Anu to Kumarbi. Of 
these gods, Anu is, of course, the well-known Babylonian 
god whose name is Sumerian An ‘‘Sky”; a god called Alala 
is at least attested in a Babylonian list of gods as one of 
Anu's ancestors. That we are dealing with generations is 
stated in our text where Kumarbi is called Alalu s offspring. 
The name Kumarbi is Hurrian; Kumarbi is sometimes equated 
with the Sumerian EnM, though—^as we shall see—not con¬ 
sistently. The fact that in our text Kumarbi goes to Nippur 
seems to indicate that its author made that identification, 
since the Babylonian town of Nippur is well known as the 
cult city of Enlil. The parallels that exist between this story 
and both Hesiod's Theogony and the Phoenician mythology 
as related by Philo Byblius have often been discussed; a few 
remarks may therefore suffice here. 

In Hesiod the sequence is Ouranos ("Sky”)—^Kronos— 
Zeus; the fight between Ouranos and Kronos includes the 
motif of castration as does the fight between Anu and Ku¬ 
marbi in the Hittite text There is in Hesiod no generation 
corresponding to Alalu. Philo Byblius, however, in the out¬ 
line of Phoenician mythology which he ascribes to a certain 
Sankhuniaton, has that generation. Here the sequence is: 

1 . Phoenician Elioun, Greek Hypsistos "The Highest,^ 
corresponding to Alalu; 

2. Greek Ouranos "Sky,” Phoenician name not given, 
corresponding to Anu; 

S. Phoenician El, Greek Kronos, corresponding to Ku¬ 
marbi; 
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4. ekewhere Ba'al-Hadad is mentioned as the chief 
god, corresponding to Teshub and Zeus. 

The fact that Philo knew of the first generation omitted by 
Hesiod is a point in favor of the authenticity of his account; 
similarly, the discovery of Ugaritic literature has shown that 
a complex mythology indeed existed in Syria some fifteen 
centuries before Philo. 

What exactly followed Kumarbi's victory over Anu and 
his pregnancy incurred in this fight is not clear because of 
the deplorable state of the text. Teshub is born, somehow. 
That he became king in Heaven at some point of the story 
may safely be assumed because of his role as supreme god 
in the actual cult of both Hurrians and Hittites; but at what 
point of the story this happened we do not know. Nor is 
Ea's role too clear (Ea, the wise god, is a figure familiar from 
Sumero-Babylonian religion, too). We found some indica¬ 
tions that he may have been made king (after Kumarbi?), 
but the bad state of the text does not allow for a definite 
statement. In another text, to which we shall presently turn, 
Ea rather is the one who appoints and deposes celestial rulers. 
This text^® deals with the temporary rule of a deity whose 
name is written with the word sign KAL, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, is ambiguous. Neither the reading Sumerian lama, 
Akkadian lamassu "protective deity,” nor tlie reading Inara— 
the name of an Anatolian goddess whom we met in the 
Dragon Fight Myth—fits the context which seems to deal 
with a rather unruly male god. So we shall simply use the 
form KAL instead of the unknown real name of the god. 
As far as the sequence of events is concerned, it would seem 
that KALk rule interrupted that of Teshub, since it seems 
that KAL takes the rule from him at the beginning but has 
to recognize him as his master in the end. 

The beginning of the text is lost and its first column badly 
mutilated. At one point one may restore (column i, lines 
lS-26): 

KAL and fo[ok] the reins and [the whip] 

out of the Storm^gotTs hand. 
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The [Stormygod turned back and [to KAL] began to speak: 
"[Mi/] re[ins and whip] thou hast taken from my hand 
and [taken them into thine own] hand* 

Those reins [are .]/ 

Thou wilt be called to the .... house, 
and the reins [.”]. 

There follow a few lines so fragmentary that they are be¬ 
yond repair, and then a lacuna of some thirty to forty lines. 
In it, it may have been told that Ea appointed KAL to be 
king, if the following restoration is correct (ii 1-9): 

[When] KAL [heard] Ea's words. 


he [ .] 

[and] began to [rejoi]ce. 

[ . ] he ate and drank, 

[. u]p to Heaven he went, 

up to Heaven [.....] [ ... . ]ed* 


[In the years that] kAL [u;as king] in Heaven, 
in those years [.]. 

Whether the following lines contained the description of a 
time of disorder and distress or rather, as has been proposed, 
of blessing, is uncertain because of their fragmentary state. 
After another gap and some broken lines at the beginning 
of the third column we read (iii 5-44): 

KAL began to [reply] to ..* 

“[. ] I determinel 

These gods [grew] big, 

[they.] and they arose, 

{but) 1 [do not fear] them at all; 

I shall not [put] bread into their mouthsi 

The road they are to go 

and the road they are to come, 

those I, KAL, king of Heaven, determine for the godsl” 

The impetuous winds brought the n[ews] (variant: 
KAVs evil words) to Ea {while he was) on his way* 
(Variant adds; When Ea heard KAVs [words], 
his [mind became angry].) 
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Ea began to speak to Kumarbi: 

*'Come! Let us go back! 

This KAL whom we made king in Heaven, 
just as he himself is rebellious, 
so he made the countries rebellious, 

and no one any longer gives bread or drink offerings to the 
godsr 

Ea and Kumarbi turned [their faces]: 

Ea [went] to Ahzuwa, 

hut Kumarbi went away to Du[ . . . ]. 

Ea made a messenger stand up in front [of himself] 
and undertook to dispatch him to KAL (saying): 

**Go, speak these words to [KAL]: 

*Ever since we made thee king in Heaven 
[thou] hast not done anything! 

Never hast thou called [an assembly.. • / ”] (end of 

speech fragmentary). 

The messenger departed 

and recounted [Ea^s words to KAL] exactly. 

When [KAL] had heard [Eds words], 

he began to [ .]. 

Ea began to speak to lzzummi[, his vizier]: 

"Go doum to the Dark Earth, 
and the words that I speak to thee, 

go and tell them to Nara Napshara, my brother (saying): 
*Take my speech and hearken to my words! 

[KAL] has made me angry, 

so 1 deposited him from the kingship in Heaven. 

" ^That KAL whom we made king in Heaven, 
just as he himself is rebellious, 
so he made the countries rebellious, 

and no one any longer gives bread or drink offerings to the 
gods. 

Now, Nara, my brother, hear me! 

And mobilize all the animals of the earth! 

Mount Nasalma [ . ..], 

and unto his head [ 


r’^] (broken). 
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A small further fragment^® seems to teU that Nara fulfilled 
Ea’s wish. After another gap, someone (Ea?) gives orders 
on how to treat KAL, and the Storm-god and his vizier 
Ninurta carry that order out. It seems to consist of some 
bodily punishment involving mutilation. After it KAL speaks 
to the Storm-god, addressing him as 'my lord” but apparently 
reminding him of the fact that he himself had been made 
king. The Storm-god gives a short reply most of which again 
is lost. There the tablet ends, and its colophon (the entry 
giving tablet number and title, always written at the end 
of a tablet) is broken in such a way that we learn neither 
the title of the work, nor whether this tablet forms part of 
the same epic as the one outlined before, nor whether the 
story continued. 

The second (or, if the KAL text is a separate work, third) 
epic of the Kumarbi cycle is called "The Song of UUikummi.” 
Although it is a separate literary work its contents can be 
connected with the theme of the celestial kingship; Kumarbi 
tries to replace Teshub as king by the stone monster Ulli- 
kummi which he begets for this purpose.®® 

This epic also begins with a proem; its beginning is dam¬ 
aged, the fourth line reads: 

Of Kurmrbi, father of all gods, I shall sing. 

There follows the beginning of the story; 

Kumarbi takes wisdom unto his mind 
and a bad *‘day** as evil {being) he raises. 

Against Teshub he plans evil, 
and against Teshub he raises a rival. 

Kumarbi [takesi wisdom unto his mind 
and sticks it on like a head. 

When Kumarbi had taken wisdom unto his mind, 
he promptly rose from his chair. 

Into his hand he took a staff, 

upon his feet he put the swift winds as shoes. 

He set out from his town Urkish 

and came to {a place called) Cool Pond. 
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At Cool Pond a great Rock is lying: 

Its length is three leagues, 

but its width which it has below is [one] and a half leagues. 

His {Kumarbis) mind sprang forward, 

he slept with the Rock, 

and his manhood [flowed] into it. 

Five times he took it, 

[and again] ten times he took it, 

Urkish, Kumarbi's home town, was in north Mesopotamia, 
the heartland of the Hurrians. After a gap there follows a 
passage in which Kumarbi is invited by the Sea; he follows 
the invitation and, after seven drinks, dispatches his vizier 
Mukishanu to the Waters with a message, the contents of 
which are lost. What this episode means in the story can 
only be guessed: presumably the two gods, Kumarbi and the 
Sea, agree that Kumarbfs future child should grow up in 
the sea. After another gap we read that the Rock bore a 
child; 

[The midwives] brought him to birth, 
and the Fate-goddesses and [Mother-goddesses lifted the 
child] 

and placed him on Kumarbi s knees, 

Kumarbi began to rejoice over his son, 

he began to fondle him 

and began to give him his dear name, 

Kumarbi began to speak to his own mind: 

'"What name shall I put on him, 

on the son whom the Fate-goddesses and Mother-goddesses 
gave m-e? 

Out of the body he sprang like a blade. 

Let him go! Ullikummi be his name! 

Let him go up to Heaven, 

let him suppress Kummiya, the dear town! 

Let him hit Teshuh 

and pound him like chaff 

and crush him with his foot like an ant! 
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Let him break Tashmishu like a dry reedi 

Let him scatter the gods down from Heaven like birds 

and smash them like empty dishesr 

(Note the obvious etymological connection made here be¬ 
tween the name given the child, Ulli-kummi, and the task 
given him, to destroy Kummiya, the city of Teshub. The fol¬ 
lowing speech deals with the problem of letting the child 
grow up unnoticed.) 

When Kumarbi had completed these words 
he began (again) to speak to his own mind: 

^To whom shdl I give this soft? 

Who will [take] him and treat him as a gift? 

[Who wiU .] 

and [carry] him to the [Dark] Earth? 

Let the Sun^god of Heaven [and the Moon-god] not see him! 
Let Teshub^ the brave king of Kummiya, not see him 
and let him not kill himi 
Let Ishtar, the queen of Nineveh, not see him 
and let her not break him like a dry reedr 
Kumarbi began to speak to Impaluri: 

"O Impaluri! The words which I speak to thee, 

to my words lend thine earl 

Take a staff into thy hands, 

put the swift winds as shoes upon thy feet! 

Go to the Irshirra gods 

and speak these strong words to the Irshirras: 

'Come! Kumarbi, father of gods, calls you to his house! 

The matter about which he calls you 

[...]. 

Now come promptly!’ 

[''Then the Irshirrd]s wiU take the child, 
and they [will carry] him to the [Dark] Earth, 

The Irshirras [wiU ..], 

but to the great [gocfe] he will not [be visible].” 

[When] Impaluri [heard these words], 
he took a staff into his hand . • . (etc.). 
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In true epic style the fulfillment of Kumarbfs command is 
then told with identical words. The story continues: 

When the Irshirras heard these words, 
they [hurried], hastened. 

[They rose from their seats] 
and covered the way at once 
and came to Kumarbu 

And Kumarhi began to speak to the Irshirras: 

**Take [this child], 
treat him as a gift 
and carry him to the Dark Earth! 

Hurry, hasten! 

Put him on Ubelkms right shoulder like a blade! 

In one day he shall grow a yard, 

but in one month he shall grow a furlong! 


The Irshirras take the child, but first bring him to Enlil (who 
is here taken as different from Kumarbi). Enlil sees that the 
child's body is made of stone and immediately understands 
the situation. He says: 

"O/ no 07ie but of Kumarbi is this an evil plan! 

Just as Kumarhi raised Teshub 

so now he has raised this Stone as a rival against him” 

Only after this interlude do the Irshirras put the child on 
the shoulder of Ubelluri, who, as we learn later in the epic, 
is a giant who carries Heaven and Earth, including the sea 
(thus comparable to the Greek Atlas). There the stone child 
grows up as fast as ordered. He grows in the sea, which 
only comes to his waist, while his head reaches the sky. The 
first among the gods to see him is the Sun-god, who decides 
to break the news to Teshub. 

When he saw the Sun-god coming 
Tashmishu began [to speak to (his brother) Teshub]: 

''Why does he come, the Sun-god of Heaven, the [king of] 
the lands? 
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The matter about which he comes, 
that matter is [grave], 
it is [not] to be cast aside! 

Strong is it, the struggle, 
strong is it, the battle! 

Heavens uproar it is, 

the land's hunger and thirst it is!” 

Teshub began to speak to Tashmishu: 

*‘Let them set up a chair for him to sit, 
let them lay a table for him to eat!” 

While thus they were speaking 
the Sun-god arrived at their [house]. 

They set up a chair for him to sit, 

hut he did not sit down; 

they laid a table for him to eat, 

but he did not reach out; 

they gave him a cup, 

but he did not put his lips to it. 

Teshub began to speak to the Sun-god: 

"*Is the chamberlain bad who set up the chair 
so that thou sattest not down? 

Is the steward bad who laid the table 
so that thou afest not? 

Is the cupbearer bad who gave thee the cup 
so that thou drankest not?” 

Here the first tablet ends. At the lost beginning of the 
second the Sun-god must have told Teshub and Tashmishu 
of the stone monster he had seen growing in the sea. Where 
the text becomes intelligible, the Sun-god finally is persuaded 
to take the food and drink offered him, and after the meal 
he returns to Heaven. After his departure the two brothers, 
Teshub and Tashmishu, decide to go and look for them¬ 
selves; they are joined by their sister, Ishtar (Shaushga in 
Hurrian), who sees them leaving. All three ascend Mount 
Hazzi, a mountain on the shore of northern Syria known from 
Classical times as Casius and from Semitic sources as 
Zaphon. 
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They took one another by the hand 
and went up to Mount Hazzi. 

The king of Kummiya set his face, 
he set his face upon the dreadful Stone. 

He saw the dreadful Stone, 

and from anger his [mind] was altered. 

Teshub sat on the ground, 
and his tears flowed forth like streams. 

Teshub in tears spoke the word: 

**Who will any longer endure this one*s violence? 
Who will any longer fight? 

Who will any longer endure this one^s fearfulnessF* 
Ishtar replied to Teshub: 

"O my brother! He does not know .... or , , 

but bravery has been tenfold given him! 


The continuation of Ishtar’s speech is first fragmentary, then 
lost. Probably she tries to console and encourage her brother. 
After the gap we find her by the seashore, adorning herself 
and singing. She is told, however, (by a personified Wave?) 
that this is of no avail: 

‘7n front of whom singest thou? 

In front of whom fillest thou thy mouth with [songs]? 

The man is deaf and hears not, 
in his eyes he is blind and sees not! 

And mercy he has not! 

Go away, o Ishtar, and find thy brother 

before the Stone becomes brave, 

before the skuU of his head becomes overwhelmingr 

Ishtar takes the advice, throws away her ornaments and her 
musical instrument, and leaves, lamenting. After another 
gap we find Teshub giving Tashmishu orders for the prepa¬ 
ration of battle. His war chariot and the two sacred bulls 
that are to pull it are to be readied, Furthermore, 
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*%ef them call forth the thunderstorms, 
let them call forth the rains and winds 
./ 

The lightning which strongly fishes, 
out of the bedchamber let them bring it! 

And let them bring forth the chariots! 

Now arrange, set them, 
and word bring me backr 

The order is carried out; part of the preparations are lost 
at the end of the second tablet, as well as the beginning 
of the great battle in the following tablet. Obviously the 
“seventy gods” who participate in it on Teshub’s side are 
unsuccessful against the Stone, who even overshadows Kum^ 
miya, Teshub's own town, where Hebat, his wife, is worrying 
about her husbands fate. A maidservant sent out by her 
returns without news. After another gap it is Tashmishu who, 
from the top of a tower, tells Hebat, who is on her roof, that 
her husband will have to give up his rule “until the years 
that have been decreed for him will be fulfilled.” 

When Hebat saw Tashmishu 
she almost fell from the roof. 

Had she taken a step, 

she would have fallen from the roof, 

but the palace women held her and let her not go, 

Tashmishu then returns to Teshub and advises him to seek 
the help of the wise Ea. The two brothers go to Ea’s abode 
where they approach him with great reverence. The passage 
in which they actually ask him for help is again lost, and so 
is Ea"s reply to them. After the gap Ea goes to Enlil first and 
then to Ubelluri. He asks both whether they know of the 
stone monster created as a rival to Teshub. EnliFs reply is 
lost; the discourse with Ubelluri runs as follows; 

Ea began to speak to Ubelluri: 

**Knowest thou not, O Ubelluri? 

Has no one brought thee word? 
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Knowest thou him not, 

the swift god whom Kumarbi fashioned against the gods? 
And that Kumarbi truly plans death for Teshub 
and fashions a rival against him? 


Is it because thou art remote from the Dark Earth 
that thou knowest not this swift god?” 

Vbelluri began to reply to Ea: 

*^hen Heaven and Earth were built on me 
I knew nothing. 

But when it came to pass that Heaven and Earth were cut 
apart with a ^cutter* 
this, too, I knew not. 

Now something makes my right shoulder hurt, 
hut I know not who he is, that godl” 

When Ea heard these words, 
he turned Ubellurts right shoulder: 

there the Stone was standing on Ubellurts right shoulder 
like a bladel 

Ea then orders the Former Gods to produce the very tool 
with which once Heaven and Earth had been separated; now 
he will use it to separate the Stone from Ubelluri, on whom 
he has grown. This is obviously meant to break the Stone's 
power; for, after another gap, we find Ea telling Tashmishu; 

**First I struck him, the Stone; 
now go ye and fight him againr 

Delighted by this news, Tashmishu breaks it to the gods. 
Teshub mounts his chariot again, rides down to the sea with 
thunder, and engages in a fresh fight with the Stone. There 
follows an almost Homeric dialogue between the two adver¬ 
saries, in which UUikummi boasts of the role his father 
Kumarbi has assigned him. Thereafter the text is altogether 
lost, but we can safely assume that the outcome of this 
second battle was the final victory of Teshub. Such "happy 
end” is not only expected on the analogy of the Anatolian 
Dragon Fight story discussed above and of the Greek myth 
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to be mentioned presently, but is required by the fact that 
in actual religion Teshub was the supreme god, so that the 
myth must have shown him victorious in the end. 

The Greek parallel just alluded to is the story of Typhon. 
This monster arises as a new adversary to Zeus at the point 
of Hesiod s Theogontj where Zeus has just gained power 
by his victory over Kronos and the other Titans. Later Greek 
tradition preserved details that fit our Hiirro-Hittite myth 
even more closely. Thus one source says that Typhon grew 
out of an egg impregnated with the seed of Kronos. Other 
authors describe the first, unsuccessful battle as taking place 
at Mount Casius, that is, our Hazzi. Typhon himself was 
believed to have his home in Cilicia, and in an unpublished 
cuneiform text a mountain called Uilikummi is listed among 
the mountains of Kizzuwatna, that is, Cilicia. 

Thus far the myths, to the extent that they can be under¬ 
stood or reconstructed. As said before, there are others, 
mostly in a bad state of preservation, and there probably 
were still others entirely unknown to us. From the foregoing 
excerpts the difference between Anatolian and foreign myths 
will have become clear. The Kumarbi cycle is a work of lit¬ 
erature. Whether the existing Hittite version is a translation 
of a Hurrian original (as suggested in the past) or whether 
it is the creation of an author or authors who only drew 
their subject matter from Hurrian tradition but freely wrote 
the epic in Hittite, the literary language of the Empire, will 
remain an open question as long as we do not know more 
about a Hurrian version. The Hittite epics before us are 
not only written in a literary, truly epic, style; also their 
contents, the mythological concepts they represent, are very 
sophisticated. The question of whether these epics are trans¬ 
lations or free adaptations thus becomes secondary: what 
matters is the fact that they reflect a very complex mythology 
whose elements can be traced back through the Hurrians to 
Babylonia. Not only such names as Alalu, Anu, and Ea with 
his vizier Izzummi (Akkadian Usmu) are Babylonian, but 
also the basic concept of generations of gods who succes- 
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sively ruled the universe goes back to Babylonia. Thus this 
HurrO’Hittite epic literature and the mythology contained 
in it are heirs to a long-established West-Asiatic mythological 
literature. The ties with the West-Semitic world, Phoenicia 
and Ugarit, are less obvious. Sankhuniaton as quoted by 
Philo Byblius only seems to reflect the same Hurrian mythol¬ 
ogy that underlies the Kumarbi epics; nevertheless it is 
interesting that in later times this mythology was simply 
considered Phoenician. The Canaanite myths preserved in 
Hittite, in turn, that is, the stories about Asherah and Mount 
Pishaisha, are too fragmentary to allow for detailed com¬ 
parison. Yet it seems, even from these small fragments, that 
the tenor of these tales is very similar indeed to that of Uga- 
ritic literature, although the particular stories have no counter¬ 
part there except for an allusion in the Pishaisha text to a 
victory of the Storm-god over the Sea, which may mean the 
victory of Ba*al over Yam "Sea” in the Ugaritic Ba'al cycle.^^ 
If we are permitted for a moment to look at Sankhimiaton, the 
fragmentary Hittite versions of Syrian myths, and the Uga¬ 
ritic epics as one group, we may say that in complexity and 
sophistication it equals the myths of Hurro-Mesopotamian 
background. 

In contrast, the Anatolian myths discussed in the first part 
of this survey seem to be much simpler. Although the Ana¬ 
tolian deities also form families, there is here no succession of 
rulers, nor do these myths contain Babylonian elements (the 
word signs used to write names of gods should not mislead 
us). It is true that the Storm-god who, as provider of rain, 
was the supreme god all over West Asia outside Babylonia 
proper, is the central figure in both the Anatolian and the 
Hurrian and Syrian myths. But the stories told about him 
show a marked difference: whereas in the Kumarbi cycle 
Teshub is the last king in a divine dynasty going back to the 
Sumerian Alalu, and whereas his struggle with the stone 
monster is a world-shaking battle involving all the gods, the 
Anatolian Storm-god is simply the great god of the land whose 
well-being and well-meaning are badly needed. If he goes into 
hiding because someone aroused his anger, he has to be 
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propitiated. To tell, at the yearly festival, the story of ho'w he 
ultimately overcame the Dragon is a means to secure the 
much-needed rain for the land. If a local Storm-god has left 
his cult city he can be brought back by a prayer containing 
the story of the river Marassanta that v^as especially made to 
flow nearby and charged with watching over him. It thus 
seems that these Anatolian stories are very close indeed to 
what is commonly called nature myths, although, perhaps, 
already one step removed from an hypothetical original form 
of such myths. We saw that the myth of the Vanished God 
is no longer connected with a seasonal ritual; and for the 
Dragon Fight story, which does belong to a seasonal festival, 
I doubt that the listeners ‘Toiew’* that the Dragon "meant” 
drought: for them it was enough to hear that the Storm-god 
finally defeated his enemy. Yet the connection with seasonal 
phenomena is apparent. 

Also the plots of the Anatolian myths are simpler than 
those of the foreign ones. To overcome the Dragon, simple 
ruses are used. None of the gods, not even the sharp-eyed 
Eagle, can find the Vanished God, but the Bee, dispatched 
by the Mother-goddess, finds him; to overcome his increased 
fury magic is needed. Family relations follow an all too human 
pattern. In the Telipinu version of the Vanished God myth, 
it is the Storm-god, Telipinu's father, who is concerned about 
his son’s disappearance but unable to bring him back; old 
grandmother Hannahanna rudely tells him "do somethingl” 
but she herself has to take over by sending out the Bee. In 
the Storm-god version translated above the episode is added 
m which the Father first turns to the Grandfather for counsel, 
only to be reprimanded that it is all his own fault; here again 
it is Hannahanna who finds the solution after having reas¬ 
sured him. 

I hope that in pointing out these differences we have done 
no more than bring into focus what seems obvious when the 
Anatolian and foreign myths are read. In doing this we have 
tried to bring out the fact that not all that is written in Hittite 
is )ust one "Hittite mythology” but that it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between genuine Anatolian myths and those of the 
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Hurrian-Mesopotamian-Syrian realm. That such different ele¬ 
ments were brought together in the Empire and that the 
scribes of Hattusa included such diverse material in their 
writings only serves to illustrate the complexity of Hittite 
civilization. When the Hurrian or Kizzuwatnean element in 
the royal house and in the scribal schools imported Hurrian 
myths, the Anatolian tradition continued beside it; and what¬ 
ever the ethnic background of the individual stories, they were 
written in the literary language in which the unifying power 
of the Hittite Empire manifested itseK. 



NOTES 


For a general survey of Hittite history and civilization the 
reader is referred to: 

O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (Pelican Book, A 259. Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books, 1952; 2nd ed. 1954). 
Translations of Hittite texts by A. Goetze are found in: 

J, B, Pritchard, ed. Ancient 'Near Eastern Teocts Relating 
to the Old Testament (Princeton; University Press, 
1950; 2nd ed. 1955), which will be quoted in the 
notes as ANET, 

E. Laroche published a “Catalogue des Textes Plittites’' 
in Revue Hittite et Asianique XIV (1956) 33-38; 
69-116; XV (1957) 30-89; XVI (1958) 18-64, 
quoted hereafter as Cat. (with number). It contains 
references to the original publications of cuneiform 
texts and to translations and discussions. For the 
scholar, reference to Cat, will be sufficient in most 
cases; only a few texts are quoted below by the 
cuneiform edition, for wliich tire following abbrevia¬ 
tion is used; 

KUB: Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi (Berlin, 
1921-). 

Other abbreviations used in the notes are; 

RHA: Revue Hittite et Asianique, 

ZA: Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 
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Kum,: see note 21. 

MGK: see note 24. 

1. ANET p. 120. 

2. For a sound warning against an easy application of the 
cliche of the “dying god” see the posthumous publica¬ 
tion of a lecture by Henri Frankfort, “The Dying God,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes XXI 
(London, 1958) 141-51. 

3. For this character of Telipinu see H. G. Giiterbock, 
“Gedanken iiber das Wesen des Gottes Telipinu,” Fest 
schrift Johannes Friedrich . . . geioidmet (Heidelberg, 
1959) 207-11. 

4. Text: Cat. 261. For the distinction of the various ver¬ 
sions of the myth see H. Otten, Die Vberlieferungen 
des Telipinu-Mythus (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
aegyptischen Gesellschaft 46, 1, Leipzig, 1942); the 
Telipinu version used here for partial restoration is Cat. 
258, translated in ANET pp. 126-28. 

5. Otten, op. cit. pp. 55-56; Cat. 262, 1: KUB XXXIII 
15. 

6. Otten, op. cit. pp. 47-48; Cat. 262, 6: KUB XXXIII 33. 

7. The ritual part of the Telipinu version is in ANET pp. 
127-28. 

8. The so-called Yuzgat Tablet with parallels Usted Cat. 
263; for a partial translation see Gurney, The Hittites, 
pp. 187-88. 

9. KUB XXXIII 36 and 67, Cat. 264, 6, and 346, 2. 

10. Cat. 267, 1 and 2; cf. ibid., 6 and perhaps 3-5. 

11. Cat. 342, 2-5. 

12. Cat. 265, 5-9 and 16. 

13. Cat. 332. 

14. Cat. 308, ANET pp, 357-58; for the translation given 
here see H. G. Giiterbock in RHA XIV/58 (1956) 
22-23. 

15. Cat. 438; A. Kammenhuber, “Das Palaische,” RHA 
XVII/64 (1959) 1-92, section “Mythisches Fragment,” 
pp. 40-63. 
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16. Cf. Kammenhuber, loc, cit, p. 55 for contents, p. 91 for 
Zaparwa. 

17. KUB XXXV 107-8, Cat. 452, 2; H. Otten, Luvische 
Texte in Umschrift (Berlin, 1953) pp. 97-99; P, Meriggi, 
“Zum Luvischen,” Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgerdandes 53 (1957) 193-226; the myth on pp. 
209-18; E. Laroche, Dictionnaire de la langue louvitg. 
(Paris, 1959) pp. 158-62. 

18. Cat 257; ANET pp. 125-26. 

19. KUB XXXVI 89, Cat 553, partly paraUeled by KUB 
XXXVI 88, Cat. 290, 4. 

20. Cat 227-30. H. Otten, "Die erste Tafel des hethitischen 
Gilgamesch-Epos,” Istanhuler Mitteilungen 8 (Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut, Istanbul, 1958) 93-125, gave 
a translation of the first tablet including recently found 
fragments and showed where the Hittite version differs 
from the Akkadian (for which see E. A. Speiser s transla¬ 
tion, ANET pp. 72-99). For the rest of the Hittite ver¬ 
sion cf. J. Friedrich, "Die hethitischen Bruchstiicke des 
GilgameS-Epos,” ZA 39 (Neue Folge 5, 1930) pp. 
1-82. 

21. Cat 232-37. An outline of these stories was given by 
H. G. Giiterbock in an appendix to his Kumarbi: Mythen 
vom churritischen Kronos (Istanbuler Mitteilungen 16, 
Zurich-New York, 1946) pp. 116-22; full translations 
were published by J. Friedrich, "Churritische Mmchen 
und Sagen in hethitischer Sprache,” ZA 49 (N.F.15, 
1950) 213-55 (Appu, Cow, Keshshi) and **Der chur- 
ritische Mythus vom Schlangendamon Hedammu in heth¬ 
itischer Sprache," Archiv Orienfdlnt XVII/1 (Prague, 
1949) 230-54. 

22. Cat. 231; H. Otten, “Ein kanaanmscher Mythus aus Bog- 
azkoy,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Orientforschung I 
(Berlin, 1953) 125-50; the same, “Kanaanmsche Mythen 
aus Hattusa-Bogazkoy,” Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft 85 (1953) 27-38; previously F. 
Hrozn^, article "Hittites” in Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Vol. 11, p. 607 of the 1956 edition). 
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23. Cat. 246; Kiim. p. 122; J. Friedrich, ‘'Zu einigen altklein- 
asiatischen Gottheiten/' Jahrbuch fur Kleinasiatische For- 
schung II (1952) 144-53, esp. pp. 147-50; Otten, in 
the article quoted last in note 22, pp. 35-36. 

24. Cat. 238 (and possibly 244, see next note). First made 
known by E. O. Forrer in 1936. Translations: Kum., 
Texts 1 a and b, pp. 6-10; Giiterbock, ‘'The Hittite Ver¬ 
sion of the Hurrian Kumarbi Myths: Oriental Forerun¬ 
ners of Hesiod/’ American Journal of Archaeology 52 
(1948) 123-34, esp. pp. 124-25; H. Otten, Mijthen vom 
Gotte Kumarbi (MGK) (Berlin, 1950) pp. 5-9; ANET 
pp. 121-22; P. Meriggi, “I miti di Kumarpi, il Eronos 
Currico,” Athenaeum N. S. 31 (Pavia, 1953) 101-57, 
esp. pp. 110-29. 

25. See Meriggi, loc. cit., pp. 128-31, for the likely sugges¬ 
tion that KUB XXXIII 105 {Cat. 244; Kum. Text 1 b) 
belongs here. 

26. Meriggi, p. 123 to line 2 (p. 125). 

27. Ibid., p. 125 with n. 58 to lines 15-16. 

28. Cat. 241 (and 251, see next note). Kum., Text 1 c; Ot¬ 
ten, MGK pp. 9-13; Meriggi, loc. cit., pp. 133-47. 

29. KUB XXXVI 3 {MGK No. 3), cf. Otten, MGK p. 12 n. 
4; Meriggi, loc. cit,, p. 145; contrast Cat. 251. 

30. Cat. 239; Kum., Text 2, pp. 13-28; MGK pp. 13-25; 
ANET pp. 121-25; H. G. Giiterbock, The Song of Ul- 
likummi (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search, 1952); reprinted from Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies V (1951) 135-61; VI (1952) 8-42. 

31. Kum., p. 122; cf. the Ugaritic epic translated by H. L. 
Ginsberg, ANET p. 131. 
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April, 1961 


the village and the fields. An attractive Roman relief with a flying 
figure (Fig. 30), a battered, more than life-size head of a Roman emperor 
(Trajan.^), parts of a garland frieze perhaps from the theatre, a heroic 
figure from a frieze, and the tombstone of a gladiator were among the 
additions. A remarkable venatio frieze so closely resembles the venatio 
scenes carved on a pilaster of the theatre at Hierapolis as to suggest 
that the Sardian scene of animal games, too, may have come from the 
theatre. 

A late archaic relief retrieved from the village shows a frontal female 
figure with a necklace of acorn-shaped pendants (Fig. 31) . The piece 
resembles Phrygian reliefs of Cybele, but is closer to archaic Greek 
work.^^ The owner pointed out the place where it was found at the 
tiirbe (tomb) known as Dede Mezari, ca. 1.5 km. west of the village 
of Sart Mahmut and ca. 500 m. north of the Salihli highway. Cut 
limestone masonry built into the saint’s shrine and piles of tiles, some 
of which are stamped (Fig. 32), awaken the suspicion that this hillock 
may be the site of a sanctuary. 


WHEN WAS THE LATE HITTITE PALACE AT SAKgAGOZU BUILT .> 

Hans G. Guterbock 

In Bulletin 160 (December, 1960), pp. 43-45, Professor George M. A. 
Hanfmann has shown that the “ Late Hittite ” palace on the mound 
called Caba Huyiik (Jobba Euyuk) at Sakgagozii was inhabited as late 
as the third quarter of the seventh century B. C. The following remarks 
are not meant in any way to question the terminal date or its signifi¬ 
cance for possible contacts of the Greeks with this oriental art. They 
are only intended to remind the reader of the evidence available for 
the date of the erection of the palace. 

The striking similarity between the relief of the king at Sakcagozii 
and the statue of a king found in the gate chamber of Arslantepe near 
Malatya was duly stressed by the excavator of the latter, the late Louis 
Delaporte.^ This similarity is not only one of style but includes such 
details as dress, crown, attitude, and even facial features that give the 
impression of a portrait. At Arslantepe, the statue, found entombed on 
the floor, had originally stood on a pedestal in the door chamber. The 
analogy of the stela of Esarhaddon, which originally stood in exactly 

^^Jdl Erg. 4 (1898), p. 04, Figs. 12 f. Both representations are remarkable in 
showing persons riding on bulls as well as a number of bears among the fighting 
animals. 

Cf. R. Temizer, Anatolia 4 (1959) , Pis. 35-39. 

Two pieces have masons’ marks—EY and N. 

^ L. Delaporte, Malatya: Arslantepe, I: La Porte des Lions {Memoires Vlnstitut 
Frangais d’Archeologie de Stamhonl, V, 1940), p. 38. 
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the same position in the citadel gate of Zincirli,^ immediately suggests 
that the statue at Arslantepe was the monument of a conqueror just 
as the stela of Esarhaddon. At Sakgagozu, however, the relief of the 
king forms an integral part of the original entrance decoration of the 
palace. The problem thus could be formulated as follows: if we knew 
of a ruler of a neighboring state who conquered Malatya during the 
general period indicated by the style of both the Arslantepe statue and 
the Sakgagozu reliefs, we might be able to assign an exact date to both 
monuments.^ 

It was B. Landsberger who gave the answer to this question, in 1948, 
in a publication not easily available: ^ the person depicted in both 
sculptures can only be Muttallu, the last king of Kummuh and, from 
712-708, also king of Milid. He helped Sargon in 712 against Tarhunazi 
of Milid and received that town as a reward. Similarly he may have 
been rewarded, around 720, with the region of Sakgagozu, which had 
previously belonged to Sam’al.'^ In 708, however, he was dethroned by 
Sargon, and it would be after his liquidation that his statue at Arslantepe 
Avas buried.® 

This identification of the king sets narrow limits for the period during 
which the monuments in question could be created: Sakgagozu between 
720 and 708, the Arslantepe statue between 712 and 708. The well known 
similarity that connects the lions and the sphinx bases of Sakgagozu with 
those of Zincirli (“ Hilani III ” and “ Hallenbau P ”) ^ also speaks in 
favor of this date. 

In conclusion, I would combine the date thus established for the 
execution of the palace sculpture with Professor Hanfmann’s demonstra¬ 
tion of the longevity of the building by saying that the palace was 
decorated in the late eighth century and existed until the late seventh 
century B. C. 


^ Ausgrabungen in ^endschirli, I (1893), p. 11. 

^ Cf. Guide to the Hittite Museum in the Bedesten at Ankara (1946), pp. 71-73. 

^ B. Landsberger, Sam’al: Studien zur Entdeckung der Ruinenstdtte Karatepe 
{Veroff. der Turkischen Historischen Gesellschaft, VII. Serie Nr. IG, 1948), pp. 70- 
79; “Die Anlage des Palastes von Sakgegozii.’’ 
p. 77. 

® Ibid., with n. 203. 

Ausgrabungen in ^endschirli^ IV (I9II), p. 340; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums, 11:2 (2nd ed., 1931), pp. 434 f., cited by Landsberger, op. cit., p. 70; 
add: E. Akurgal, Spdthethitische Bildkunst (Ankara, 1949), pp. 48 f.; for the 
dating of the buildings at Zincirli, R. Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens (Tubingen- 
1955), p. 368. 
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THE NORTH-CENTRAL AREA OF HITTITE ANATOLIA 

HANS G. GtlTERBOCK 


T he geography of Anatolia in Hittite 
times is one of the most intriguing 
subjects of Near Eastern studies. 
Ever since the Hittite sources became 
available scholars have tried to bring some 
order into the mass of geographical names 
contained in them. The fact that on the 
Anatolian plateau only two equations, 
Hattusa = Bogazkoy and Kanes = Kiil- 
tepe, are really documented makes this 
task very difficult indeed, and as a result 
the systems of Hittite geography proposed 
by different scholars at different times 
have varied greatly. The late Professor 
Garstang was among the first scholars who 
engaged in these studies and pursued them 
for the rest of his life, publishing a number 
of articles and preparing a book the com¬ 
pletion of which he did not live to see. 
Not being a philologist himself, he secured 
the assistance of his nephew. Dr. 0. R. 
Gurney. Although this collaboration 
started as early as 1936, it was rendered 
difficult and at times interrupted by factors 
beyond the control of the two scholars, 
such as the Second World War and various 
commitments taking up their time. We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to both Dr. 
Gurney and his mother, Mrs. R. Gurney, 
the sister of Professor Garstang, for having 
achieved the difficult task of completing 
the book here under review^ after the 
death of its original author. 

The book contains, after a Foreword by 
Gurney and a Preface by Garstang, in 

^ The Geography of the Hittite Empire. By John 
Gakstang and O. R. Gurney (“Occasional Publica¬ 
tions of the British Institute of Archaeology in 
Ankara,” No. 5 [London, 1959]). Pp. x -f 133, 2 maps. 
305. 


Part One a systematic treatment of the 
major parts of Anatolia, namely: ‘T. The 
Halys Basin” (pp. 1-31), “11. The North- 
Eastern Highlands” (32-39), “HI. Isuwa 
and Eastern States” (40-49), “IV. Kizzu- 
wadna” (50-62), “V. The Central Area: 
The Lower Land” (63-74), “VI. Sailapa, 
Milawata, and the Lukka Lands” (75-82), 
“VII. The Arzawa Lands” (83-100), and 
“VIII. Other Western Countries” (101-9). 
In Part Two (111-26) some of the sources 
used are given in translation by Gurney, 
while translations of other texts appear 
where they are discussed in Part One (they 
are listed on p. hi). An “Index of Geo¬ 
graphical Names” (127-33) in two parts, 
“1. Hittite,” and “2. Classical and Tur¬ 
kish,” concludes the book and enhances its 
usefulness. 

As far as the broad outlines of Hittite 
geography are concerned, some degree of 
consensus has been reached by now, as, 
for instance, about locating Hayasa in the 
northeast, Isuwa east of the Euphrates 
near the headwaters of the Tigris, Kizzu- 
watna in the southeast including the 
Cilician plain, and Arzawa and the 
Lukka Lands in the west. In the present 
book all localizations are discussed in 
detail with ample references to the original 
sources, so that the reader can follow the 
reasoning, while those scholars who may 
have different views will find the presenta¬ 
tion useful as a basis for further discussion. 
It should not be forgotten that in spite (or 
perhaps even because) of the wealth of 
material not all problems can be solved at 
present, so that in many cases we shall 
have to content ourselves with reasonable 
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guesses for some time to come. The value 
of the present book lies in the fact that it 
offers, along with well-established facts, 
such reasonable guesses, and in that it 
draws a picture of the entire country (as 
far as it is in Anatolia; the Syrian posses¬ 
sions of the Hittites are not included), 
testing the localization of one region by 
that of the next. Also, in the absence of an 
up-to-date printed collection of all Hittite 
geographical names the index will serve as 
a welcome supplement to the partial lists 
accompanying the existing text trans¬ 
lations. 2 

To form an opinion about the validity 
of the geographical system here elaborated, 
a reviewer would have to check, step by 
step, every statement made in the book. 
Such a task would require a great amount 
of time and would result in something like 
another book rather than a review or 
article. The present reviewer feels that the 
chapters dealing with the peripheral 
regions are, on the whole, in agreement 
with the views generally held, even though 
some details remain open to discussion.^ 
He thinks, however, that the part con¬ 
cerned with the central area, that is, 
mainly the first chapter called “The Halys 
Basin,” is open to considerable criticism. 
He therefore chooses to devote this article 
to a detailed discussion of this area. The 
reason for calling it “north-central” 

2 Such as Halt., Madd., AM, Staatsv., AU, HAB, 
“The Deeds of Suppiluliuma” (JCS X), etc. Abbrevia¬ 
tions used in this article are those listed in Friedrich, 
Hethitisches Worterbuch. 

® I would like to offer the following suggestions: 
the difficulties concerning the Ulmi-Teshub treaty 
(pp. 65 f,; KBo IV 10) might be eased if one could 
take ^"^^DaddaSHS (obv. 30; cf. p. 67, n. 4) simply as 
name of one of the upati of Walwara (cf. Oriens X 
[1957] 360); this would render unnecessary the assump¬ 
tion of some territory belonging to ^JJ-ta§§a but not to 
the Hulaya River Land (pp. 71 ff. with sketch), leaving 
the two terms equivalent as new and old name, 
respectively. Also, on the basis of the custom of 
“double nam( ^ (JCiS X [1956] 121) one might take 
“•‘^LAMA and Ulmi-Teshub as “double names” of 
the same man, a son of Muwatalli {Halt, iv 62 after 
NBr. p. 32, n. 1, following Forrer, Forsch. I, p. 100). 


rather than “central” will, it is hoped, 
become clear in the course of the investi¬ 
gation. 

The most striking feature in this first 
chapter is the locafization of Nerik near 
the Kanaksu valley and, consequently, of 
many other towns connected with Nerik 
along a belt running eastward from Yozgat. 
In his review of the present book, Goetze^ 
has already given good reasons for 
rejecting this theory and for returning to 
his own arrangement of Nerik and the 
places connected with it to the north of 
Bogazkoy. The essential point is, of course, 
the fact that Nerik was occupied by the 
Gasga people from the time of Hantili in 
the sixteenth down to Hattusili III in the 
thirteenth century, and that lack of 
Hittite control over the Kanaksu basin 
during all this time is inconceivable. I 
think that the reconstruction of the region 
as sketched , by Goetze^ is, on the whole, 
quite convincing, although I differ from 
him with regard to the position of Nerik 
itself. Before entering into this problem, 
however, it will be best to follow the line 
of reasoning offered in the book under 
review. In doing so I shall adduce some 
new evidence that was not available to the 
authors. By making a clear distinction 
between those cases in which I differ in 
the interpretation of known data and those 
in which I draw on new sources, I hope to 
avoid the danger of being unfair. 

The starting point in the chapter on the 
Halys Basin is Tawiniya (pp. Ilf.), which 
is equated with Tavium (Biiyuk Nefezkoy), 
southwest of Bogazkoy. Apart from the 
fact that the two names are similar 
though admittedly (p. 12) “not by any 
means identical,” this identification is 
based on the topography of Bogazkoy. 
After having deduced from two different 
listings of place names that there were two 

^ JCS XIV (1960) 43-48. 

5 RHA XV/61 (1957) 91-103. 
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different routes leading from Hattusa to 
Arinna, with Tawiniya lying on only one 
of these, the authors argue that “if the 
king on one occasion had left by the 
northern gate and on another itinerary 
had used one of the southern gates to 
reach the same objective, he would have 
had to make a long and unnecessary 
detour on one of the journeys” (p. 11). 
What if such a detour was intended? We 
shall come back to the nature of the various 
“itineraries” in the light of new material; 
but even without that, it is a priori quite 
possible that a ceremonial visit of various 
cult places should have proceeded in a line 
that was “a detour,” forming a curve or a 
loop or a zigzag, as indeed the itinerary of 
the nuntarriashas festival (“The Festival 
List,” p. 10) touches Tahurpa twice and 
thus must have made a loop. 

Furthermore, in the discussion of the 
position of the Tawiniya Gate at Hattusa 
(p. 11) two rituals have been left out:® 
KUB XV 31 i 13-15 “They lift up the 
tables and carry them down to the 
Tawiniya Gate {nat-kan KA.GAL-T/if 
SA ^^^Ta-u-i-ni-ia katta pedanzi) and 
place the tables on the first road,” and 
KUB XV 34 i IS"^ “They go down through 
the Tauniya Gate” {nat-kan katta ISTU 
KA.GAL ^^^Da-a -u-ni-ia panzi). These are 
incantation rituals; whereas the authors 
could argue that the festival procession in 
the text translated by them (KUB X 91) 
might have started from one of the upper 
temples, such an argument is excluded for 
these texts: they are not connected with 
any specific temple. Although both rituals 
are of the evocatio type, aiming at bringing 
gods back home, they are styled in so 
general terms that the conclusion is 
inevitable that the way to the Tawiniya 
Gate led “down” from anywhere in the 

® Overlooked also by this reviewer in AfO XV 
(1945-51) 31, n. 215 (note to article by E. BilgiQ). 

7 Zuntz, Scongiuri, p. 490. 


city, in other words, that it was indeed a 
north gate. Once this is recognized, the 
classical name Tonea of a town situated 
north of Bogazkoy offers a much closer 
parallel (especially to the variant spelling 
Dauniya just quoted) than Tavium; and 
this equation of Tawiniya with Tonea, 
probably Eski Yapar or perhaps Huyiik, 
has long since been proposed.® Thus the 
very starting point of the whole system 
has shifted from the southwest to the 
north, i.e., in the direction of Goetze’s 
reconstruction of the geography of the 
region. 

We now have to dwell on the nature of 
the lists used in this chapter and printed 
at its beginning (pp. 6-10). 

“Hattusilis’ Command”: These are list¬ 
ings of countries that Hattusili received 
for administration (ana mu'irduti). I would 
admit that “the sequence was determined 
by geographical considerations,” but it 
does not follow that “they were situated 
on a strategic road.” They would have 
formed a cluster rather than a line; the 
listing could follow any kind of arrange¬ 
ment, like a circle or an S-curve. Lists II 
and III are nothing but excerpts from 
List I; the latter has Hakpis and Istahara 
(omitted in the rendering!) at the very end 
because Hattusili received these two 
countries as subject to him (iR-anni, that 
would be arm arduti) in contrast to the 
other regions (and became even king in 
Hakpis). For the very same reason these 
two names appear at the head of the 
excerpts, Lists II and III. To conclude 
from a comparison of these lists that one 
of them is “a return journey” (p. 6, n. 1) 
or “that road junctions must have been 
situated at Hanhana and Hattena” (p. 14) 
is forcing the evidence. 

The “Extract from Fragment (i.e., a 

® Goetze, RHA I (1930) 27 (Hiiyiik near Alaca); 
Giiterbock apud Bilgi 9 , A.fO XV 31, n. 215 (Eski 
Yapar); cf. Goetze, RHA 61, 98 with n. 48. 
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prayer) of Arnuwandas I” is an enumera¬ 
tion of countries sacked by the Gasga 
people and thus situated near the Gasga 
zone. Some corrections are in place: for 
“Katahha” read Ka-pi-ru-u-ha-az (KUB 
XVII 21 ii 22, collated; the duplicate, 
Bo 8617 in KUB XXXI, p. v, has Ka-pi- 
i-ru[- ...]); for “Tapapanuwa” read Ta- 
pa-s[a]-a-wa-az (ibid. 23, collated; the 
beginning of sa is different from the pre¬ 
ceding pa; also the duplicate has s\a . . .]); 
for “Parituya” (ibid. 25 with dupl. KUB 
XXXI 124 ii 9) read Pa-tal-li-ia-az. In 
KUB XXIII 115, 8 read [G]a-as-ta-ma-an 
for “[. .]-putama,” and for “Seris” prob¬ 
ably Se-e -ri-is-(\)s[a-an]. 

“Ceremony List,” KUB XXV 28: Not 
“some one, presumably the king, makes a 
journey,” but rather “The apparatus 
(aniyaz) of the house of the satammu 
goes,” i.e., is taken from Hattusa to 
Ankuwa, accompanied by some official (the 
hupralas). This, then, is a real itinerary; 
for in contrast to ceremonial tours of the 
king such a “service trip” is likely to have 
taken the shortest route.® 

The excerpt from an “Oracle Text” 
(p. 8) does not convey an impression of the 
long and important text KUB Y 1. A full 
treatment of this text alone would fill a 
monograph. We shall use some parts of it 
when discussing the location of places in 
the vicinity of Nerik. The related oracle 
text, KUB XXII 25, correctly adduced 
by Goetze,!® should have been used here, 
too. 

The “Sacrifice List,” i.e., the listing of 
gods of many towns in the festival text 
KBo IV 13 (which, incidentally, continues 
beyond the portion reproduced on p. 8) is, 
again, a mere listing, which may follow a 
more or less geographical arrangement. 
As it is partly paralleled by one of the 

® For discussions of its geographical implications 
of. I. J. Gelb, OIP XXVII, p. 10; Bilgi^, loc. cit. 30.— 
for Ankuwa see below. 

10 RHA 61, 93. 


“Herald’s Lists” of VBoT 68,a word is 
in order on these. 

The most important point is the exist¬ 
ence of another such list, KUB XXVI 2, 
which, though quoted in Goetze’s first 
article and in the present book,!^ was not 
used in this connection either in Goetze’s 
later articleor here, but was correctly 
listed together with VBoT 68 by Laroche 
in his Catalogue .In its reverse are 
listed abarakku of: (1) Sanah[- . . .],15 (2) 
Nenassa, (3) Hupisna, (4) Tuwanuwa, 
(5) i^AGRIG i^NA.KAD, (6) the AGRIG 
of Hanhana, (7) Tawi[niya], (8) 
Takkupsa(!),i® (9) Durmi[tta], and 
(10) Uhhiuwa. 

A comparison of the names (6)-(10) 
with the “Sacrifice List” and “Herald’s 
List III” (= RHA I 20-23) immediately 
shows that the sequence in the former is 
different (our names (6)-(10) appearing 
there in lines 21, 20, 24, 22, and 33 in this 
sequence!), and the selection of the latter 
also differs (only Uhhiwa in List III, iii 9; 
Tawiniya not there but in List II, ii 17).i7 
It is difficult to see how, in the presence of 
this differing list, the sequence in the 
others could be taken as an itinerary. 

The three towns of KUB XXVI 2 rev. 
2-4, Nenassa, Hupisna, and Tuwanuwa, 
are known to be in the Tyanitis, far off to 
the southeast. Their presence here is not 
quite as surprising as it might seem, since 

11 Col. iii 4-9, here printed on p. 10. Goetze’s 
arrangement of the two lists in parallel columns 
{RHA I 20-23) is much more convenient. Another 
partial parallel is the AGRIG list 1087/f (H. Otten, 
Festschr. J. Friedrich, p. 356). 

1^ Goetze, RHA I 19, n. 10 and following notes, 
as Bo 4814; Garstang-Gurney, p. 64, n. 2. 

13 RHA 61, 91-103. 

14 RHA Xiy/59 (1956) 88, No. 159. 

15 Read Sanahpuna RHA 119, n. 10; I thought of 
Sanah[huitta]. 

1® Apparently with -i[a] for -§a as KBo IV 13 i 24, 
cf. RHA I 21, n. 19. 

1'^ If my restoration of Sanah[huitta] in line 1 
(cf. n. 15) were correct, this town would be still 
more displaced, appearing in KBo IV 13 i 26 and 
VBoT 68 iii 6 (? by emendation, cf. RHA I 19, n. 8, 
with p, 21). 
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the outline tablet of the nuntarriya^as 
festival states that during the cere¬ 
monies of the twelfth day food and drink 
are provided from ‘Three great houses,” 
namely, that of Ninassa, that of [Tuwa- 
nuwa],i9 and that of Hupisna. We thus 
must assume that such cities of the 
empire had establishments, probably in 
Hattusa^o rather than in the town where 
the ceremony of that day takes place, and 
that the aharakku who administered these 
storehouses were listed along with those of 
central Anatolian towns. If this is so, 
however, any names in any of these lists 
may have been entered for such or similar 
reasons, a possibility which further re¬ 
duces the usefulness of these lists for the 
reconstruction of itineraries. 

At this point we may adduce a new text, 
KBo X 24, the second tablet of the 
EZEN.KI.LAM of which KUB X 1 is the 
third. Here we have a ritual performed by 
the king and queen in the capital. As the 
royal couple moves from one place in the 
city to another, provisions are said to 
come forth from the houses of various 
cities; the herald (LI? sispA) then calls 
each aharakku by his Hattie gentilic name. 
Thus we find in KBo X 24 iv 22, where 
this procedure begins ,21 the house of 
Ankuwa, its aharakku called Hanikkuil 
(30);22 after a gap between columns iv 
and V, the house of Tuwanuwa (v 1) and 
^^^Tuwanuwail (8); the house of Hupisna 
(11) and [^^^Hupi]snail (18); there follows 
another large gap (column vi is lost). Into 
either of these gaps belongs KBo X 21, a 
small fragment containing the gentilic 

KUB X 48 ii 6-8; for the nature of the text 
see below, ad “Festival List.” 

Restored by Forrer, Forsch. I 20. 

Cf. the E duppas of the Hulaya River Land in 
Hatti, KBo IV 10 obv. 43 with dupl. ABoT 61 obv. 
14 f. 

21 A duplicate is KUB II 10 a: Bo 127 d. The 
ritual preceding this point in KBo X 24 is similar to 
KUB XXVI 2 col. i. 

22 Does that mean that Ankuwa comes from 
*Hanikkuwa’t 


term ^^^Karahnail. The series ends at the 
beginning of the third tablet, where KUB 
X 1 i 4 has [^^]^Kattilail, 

This new text confirms the misgivings 
voiced on the basis of KUB XXVI 2 
alone. Significant is (1) that the sequence 
is again different: Ankuwa occurs only in 
the “Sacrifice List” {KBo IV 13 i 22); 
Tuwanuwa and Hupisna only in KUB 
XXVI 2; Karahna only in KBo IV 13 i 36; 
and Kattila appears in neither list. And 
(2) that these men appear during a cere¬ 
mony in the capital. It is obvious that in 
KUB XXVI 2 the towns of Nenassa, 
Hupisna, and Tuwanuwa are not part of 
an itinerary but that their aharakku were 
only listed, probably, as in VBoT 68, 
introduced to the king. It follows that in 
the latter text the presentation may well 
have taken place in Hattusa or at any one 
place. Thus the introduction of “List II” 
{VBoT 68 ii 15 f.) “When the king goes 
from Arinna to Hattusa” can easily be 
reconciled with the observation, made by 
Goetze23 and Gurney,24 that the list 
starts with near-by Tawiniya and leads 
away from the capital. No emendation is 
needed: on the occasion of a trip from 
Arinna to Hattusa, either at its start there 
or at its termination here, the telipuri of 
six towns were called by their gentilic 
names. These towns may, as in the 
KI.LAM festival, have contributed offer¬ 
ing material and need not be situated 
between Arinna and Hattusa. 

Indeed, another new text shows that 
Arinna cannot have been situated as far 
away from Hattusa as the arrangement in 
“List III” (p. 9) makes it appear. This is 
the outline of the AN.TAH.8UM Festival. 2 5 
The section covering the span from the 
end of the 8th through the 10th day makes 

23 RHA 1 29. 

24 P. 9. “We hav^e here inverted the order” only 
applies to the order of Hattusa and Arinna: the inter¬ 
vening names follow the order of the text. 

^ JNES XIX 80-89; in cuneiform, KBo X 20. 
See col. ii 1-10 on pp. 81 and 85. 
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it quite clear that the distance could be 
covered in one day, even with ceremonies 
being performed during part of that day. 
This shows that Arinna cannot have been 
at the end of a long itinerary, and certainly 
not as far away as Terzili Ham am (p. 20). 

Another journey is described in col. iv 
of the same outline text, beginning with 
the 32d(?) day. It includes Haitta, Mt. 
Piskurunuwa, HARranassa, Zippalanda, 
and Ankuwa, where the festival ends. 

We may now turn to the “Festival 
List” (p. 10). 

1. First a word about the reconstitution 
of the text. 26 There are two main copies: 
A = KUB IX 16, B = KBo III 25 + 
KUB X 48, and one copy with different 
numbering of the days, C = IBoT II 8.27 
As to KUB XX 80 (whose contents are 
outlined in the present book, pp. 20 f.), I 
not only share the doubts concerning its 
belonging to the same festival expressed 
by Goetze^s but think that it definitely 
has to be kept apart. 2^ 

2. The outline of the AN.TAH.SUM 
Festival just quoted (KBo X 20) makes it 
clear that this “Festival List” is nothing 
but the corresponding outline of the 
nuntarriyashas Festival. 

3. I wonder whether the festival journey 
really started from Hattusa (pp. 10, 19). 
Just as in the AN.TAH.SUM Festival the 
king could, in the spring, take off either 
from Hattusa or from any town where he 

26 Cf. Laroche, Catalogue, No. 481, 1 (1957). 

27 There is an unpublished fragment found in 
1958, 99/q, whose day count seems to fit that of C 
better than that of A and B; since it only covers 
ceremonies in the capital, it has no bearing on the 
geography. 

28 RHA 61, 100, n. 9. 

29 I rather follow Riedel, Bemerkungen, pp. 9-10, 
in taking KVB XX 7, 80, and 81 + XXVIII 90 as 
one group. 

80 A ^ JNES XIX 88 f., we may try to identify 
some of the performances of individual days. So far 
I found: for the 4th day, KUB XXV 13 and KUB II 
7: Hisurla, river; for the 5th, Catalogue 482, 1: 
A = KUB II 9, B = IBoT III 39; for the 12th, 
unpublished 139/r, where the king enters the 
“stables.” 


had Spent the winter, so he may, upon 
his return from a campaign in the fall, ^2 
have started the nuntarriyashas Festival 
in Katapa if this town served as winter 
quarter for the army, as indeed it did at 
the end of one of Mursili’s campaigns 
(AM, p. 170, 37 f.). This question is, 
however, complicated by the next section 
of the text discussed below under 5. 

4. The trip of the god Zithariya to 
Hakmara and Tatasuna (col. i 9-11) is 
indeed a side-trip of the god, accompanied 
only by the prince (p. 20). The text KUB 
XXII 27, to which Goetze drew atten¬ 
tion, 33 speaks of a variant of this festival 
(EZEN nuntarriyashas, iv 2) according to 
which “the god (4; his name in 14) comes 
down from Hattusa and goes to Tat- 
[asujna,” then proceeds (8 f.) from there 
to Istuhila, a station not mentioned in the 
main text, and from there (10 f.) to 
Hakmara. For each station the proveni¬ 
ence of the offerings is stated. Then (12 f.) 
“they celebrate in the grove the Thousand 
Gods [and] Tashapuna.” Immediately 
following this we read (14 f.): “Thereafter 
Zithariya [joi]ns(?) His Majesty ([IT- 
TI{'^) d]UTU-5/ paizzi) when His Majesty 
comes back [u]p ([sa-ra]-a) to Hattusa.” 
This, then, is a trip of (an image of) 
Zithariya alone, starting from and return¬ 
ing to the capital and going in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of the main text. 
Similarly, the divine Fleece or Shield^^ 
makes a separate journey while other 
ceremonies are going on in the capital 
according to the outline tablets of both 
the EZEN.AN.TAH.SUM and the EZEN. 
MES SAG.US.35 

5. In the light of the text adduced above 

31 KBo X 20 i 1 - ^ JNES XIX 80, 85; already 
KUB XXX 39 obv. 1-8. 

32 KUB IX 16 i 1-2 and iv 13. 

33 RHA 61, 100, n. 13. 

34 ku&fcurSaS, cf. H. Often, Festschrift J. Friedrich, 
pp. 351-59. 

35 KBo X 20 i 24- ^ JNES XIX 81, 85, 3d to 
6th days, with parallel “S” = KUB XXV 27 i 5-21. 
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(KUB XXII 27) one may ask whether in 
the main text {KUB IX 16) the journey of 
Zithariya on the third day did not also 
start from Hattusa. It would indeed make 
good sense if on the second and at the 
beginning of the third day the scene were 
in the capital. '‘Zithariya goes IN A 
E[. . .]” (4) could then be "into [his] 
tem[ple],” namely, in Hattusa; the palace 
(6) would also be the royal palace in the 
capital, and the celebration, by the king, 
of the Mighty Storm-god (8) would like¬ 
wise take place there. The king’s journey 
would then begin only on the morning of 
the 4th day with his trip to Tahurpa 
(sc., from Hattusa). Against this inter¬ 
pretation may be held the entry for the 
first day: "In Katapa great congregation,” 
because the king’s personal presence seems 
to be essential for this kind of ceremony 
(especially since we considered the possi¬ 
bility that the whole festival began at 
Katapa, point 3 above) and the text says 
nothing about his return to Hattusa at 
this point. But this omission may be due 
to the brevity of the text, and the 
AN.TAH.Sum Festival knows of a "great 
congregation” held in the king’s absence. 
However that may be, the question is of 
no great importance, since it makes little 
difference whether Tahurpa alone or both 
Katapa and Tahurpa were touched twice 
(see presently). 

6. The fact (taken from the AN.TAH. 
Sum text) that Arinna was an easy day’s 
distance from Hattusa also affects the 
itinerary of the nuntarriyashaL As both 
Goetze and Gurney have, of course, seen, 
it touches (Katapa and) Tahurpa twice. 
That Tahurpa, too, was near the capital 
has long been known from the 15th and 
16th days of this festival as well as from 
others. Thus we are within a one-day 
radius of the capital in both Tahurpa and 
Arinna, i.e., on the 4th and 5th days; we 

38 On the 9th day, ibid, ii 5-7. 


then describe a loop which starts on the 
6th day in Tatisga and leads, after a gap 
in the text, to HARrana and Ziplanta on 
the 12th and 13th before (re-)gaining 
Katapa on the 14th. (This sequence 
reminds us of the journey adduced above, 
p. 90, from the AN.TAH.SUM text 
which includes HARranassa and Zippa- 
landa.) There then follows the return via 
Tahurpa (15th) and Tippuwa to Hattusa 
(16th day). Since at each place elaborate 
ceremonies take place (cf. n. 30 above for 
texts giving details), each journey must 
have taken less than a full da}^ 

7. Concerning HARrana, Gurney has 
(p. 29, n. 5) pointed to a difficulty arising 
from the equation of this town with 
Hurna,37 proposed by Goetze. I would 
prefer a solution different from his: the 
localization of Hurna in the north is quite 
correct as we shall see when discussing 
that of Nerik and the places associated 
with it. This location is, however, not only 
unlikely for the starting point of Mursili’s 
campaign (p. 29; AM, p. 126), but also 
much too far north for the festival 
itinerary just described. I would therefore 
give up the equation of HARrana with 
Hurna and rather posit one town, Hurna, 
in the Gasga zone near Nerik, and another 
town, whose name may well have been 
Harrana (as read in AM), perhaps with a 
variant form Harranassa (cf. Paragraph 
6 above), somewhere much nearer to 
Bogazkoy. 

8. I do not think that the festival 
itinerary included Nerik (in one of the lost 
sections). KUB IX 16 col. iv dates the 
text to the reign of Mursili, a time when 
Nerik was still in the hands of the Gasga. 
It seems significant that the Storm-god of 
Nerik receives an offering at Katapa 
(B ii 11 f.) and that the ceremony called 
"The Festival of the Nerik Road” is 

37 In this name the vowel is certain because of 
KUR ^^^Hu-ur-na-az, KUB XVII 21 ii 23. 
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performed immediately upon the return to 
the capital.I would take this as a kind 
of “Ersatz,” precisely because the real 
town of Nerik was out of reach at the time. 

As stated above, the sequence HARrana 
-Ziplanta of the 12th and 13th days of the 
nuntarriyashas Festival (following a gap) 

(1 + 7) DUB.3.K[AM] U-ULQA-TI 
(2 + 8) ma-a-an I-NA ITU.12.KAM 

(3) ^’^^^kur-sa[-as] 

(4 + “9”) SA Zi-pa-la-an-da 

(5 + “10”) A-NA KASKAL.IM.GAL.LU pa-iz-zi 

“Third tablet, (text) not complete. If in the [wijnter, in the twelfth month, the divine Shield 
of the Storm-god of Zipalanda goes on the South Road (or: the Shield goes on the South Road 
of the Storm-god of Z.?).” 


is paralleled by that of the AN.TAH.SUM 
Festival, where we have (Hattusa-Haitta- 
Mt. Piskurunuwa -)HARranassa - Zippa- 
landa-Ankuwa. For the general direction 
in which to look for these towns the follow¬ 
ing text is of importance.39 Its colophon 
reads: 


The only station preserved in the fragmentary text is in col. i: 

(10 + 5) i-ia-at-ta 

(11 + 6) ma-ah-ha-an[-md\ ^'^^^kur-sa-as 

(12 + 7) ^^'^An-k[u-wd] ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an a-ri 

“The Shield travels. But when the Shield arrives near Ank[uwa], (then certain offerings are 
made).” 


The restoration is virtually certain accord¬ 
ing to the traces and the space. This, then, 
means that Ankuwa was in a—roughly— 
southerly direction from Hattusa (or from 
Zippalanda?). Accordingly, Haitta, Mt. 
Piskurunuwa, HARranassa, and Zippa¬ 
landa should be in the same general direc¬ 
tion. The “service trip” {KUB XXV 28, 
above, p. 88) has two different stations 
between Hattusa and Ankuwa, pre¬ 
sumably, as already stated, because it 
followed the shortest road. 


After this survey of the various “lists” 
and of some additional, and in part new, 
material bearing on the localization of 
towns in the neighborhood of Hattusa, 
we may now turn to the problem of 
locating Nerik. Neither Goetze nor Gurney 
have used a most important text, KUB 
XXXVI 89, perhaps because it was not 
available at the time of their writing.^® 
This text is a ritual aimed at bringing the 
Storm-god of Nerik back to his city. It 
contains the following mythological sec¬ 
tion (rev. 11-14): 


(11) zik-ma-wa '^^[Mara\ssa\ntas ANA'] ^^'^Nerik Zl-m maninkuw[anza] (12) idMarai- 
santas-wa annallaza :ipattarmayan arsas (13) ^\J-as-ma-war~an wahnut nu-war-an ^UTU-i 
AN.Sl.AN^i arsanut ''^^''^Ne-r{i-ki-war-an] (14) manninkuwan arsanut 


38 I understand UD.16,KAM SA [KASKAL] 
'iTuj^erik (B ii 23) as “sixteenth day, (called that) of 
the Nerik Road,” on the analogy of similar captions 
in the Ritual for the Dead (H. Otten, Hethitische 
Totenrituale [Berlin, 1958], pp. 28, 3.6, 46). 

KUB K 78 -f XX 25; Laroche, Catalogue, 512, 
1, quoting Riedel for the “join.” 


“*0 Allowing for the time necessary to digest new 
material. The printed dates are: i955 for KUB 
XXXVI; 1957 for RHA 61; and 1959 for the book 
under review. 

In taking these three signs as DINGIR-L/Af-on 
[Hunan) “of the gods,” I now follow Ehelolf, ZA 43 (1936) 
177, who already used this text. 
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“Thou, o Marassanta, art close to the heart of the Storm-god of Nerik! Formerly the 
Marassanta flowed astray(?),42 but the Storm-god turned it and made it flow toward the 
Sun(-god), of the gods{?), he made it flow near Nerik.” 


This passage, then, locates Nerik ‘‘near” 
—perhaps even on—the Halys river. It is 
obvious from all other indications that this 
can only be the lower course of the river; 
for the upper Kizilirmak is too far east, 
and the middle part, south of Kir§ehir, 
would bring the Gasga, who held Nerik for 
centuries, still deeper into the heartland 
than Garstang’s localization on the Kanak- 
su does, and is thereby ruled out. It is also 
evident that the story is etiological in that 
it serves to explain a sudden turn in the 
course of the river by saying that, whereas 
it would otherwise not have touched Nerik, 
it was brought there by divine inter¬ 
vention. There is one point where the 
Kizilirmak takes an abrupt turn, near 
Kargi: having run west to northwest from 
Osmancik to the point where the Devrez 
joins it, it suddenly takes the direction of 
this affluent and flows east. If we could 
follow Laroche’s suggestion that the terms 
discussed in notes 41 and 42 refer to points 
of the compass, we would boldly say 
“formerly to the west, now to the east.” 
Even with the reservations made, a phrase 
containing the word “sun” may well 
amount to “east” (but could also mean 
“west”); and if all this is of no avail, the 
fact remains that the sharp bend near 

42 My tentative rendering of this “Glossenkeil” 
word is based on Luwian ippattareSSata, KUB XXXV 
46 ii 22 and 48 ii 15 {LTV, pp. 46 and 49; cf. E. 
Laroche, Dictionnaire de la langue louvite [Paris, 
1959], p. 83 for Sa{h)hanesSata): “Whoever con¬ 
taminated him, whoever led him astray(?).” The 
oracle birds in KUB XVI 57 obv. 4 and 6 may also 
be flying “astray.” In OLZ 1956, 423, Laroche thought 
of points of the compass both for this word and the 
enigmatic phrase with “sun” (see n. 41 above). 
While this would make excellent sense here, it seems 
not to fit the Luwian verb, unless one would assume 
that “to lead a person west(?)ward” had a symbolic 
implication like “to the grave” or the like, or that 
the basic meaning of *ipatar- w^as “down,” from 
which “sundown” and, for the verb, a meaning like 
that of Hittite katterahh- could be derived. 


Kargi is the one such striking change of 
direction in the whole course of the river, 
so that we may safely conclude that this 
turn is what the Storm-god was believed to 
have effected, in other words, that we may 
look for Nerik somewhere near the 
Kizilirmak downstream from Kargi. 

Information about the neighborhood of 
Nerik can be obtained from the two 
oracle texts briefly mentioned above 
(p. 88), KUB XXII 25 (adduced by 
Goetze) and KUB Y I (the Oracle Text of 
Garstang-Gurney, p. 8). Both texts con¬ 
tain questions about the details of cam¬ 
paigns to be conducted against the Gasga 
people in the region of Nerik. Whereas the 
former text is concerned with the question 
of how, and by what military operations, 
the king should enter Nerik in order to 
rebuild it, and whether, when this was 
achieved, priority should be given to the 
pursuit of the enemy or to the celebration 
of the puruUi Festival, the latter pre¬ 
supposes that Nerik is already in the 
king’s hands and thus pertains to a later 
phase. That the time lapse cannot be too 
great is indicated by the fact that a certain 
Temete is mentioned in both texts. Since 
it is known that it was Hattusili III who 
reconquered Nerik, one may date both 
oracle texts to his reign, and this finds 
support in the mention (KUB Y 1 iv 86) 
of “the king of ^U-^a,” i.e., of the town 
elsewhere written ^JJ-tassa (and commonly 
read Dattassa); for we know that this sub- 
kingdom was only created after the reign 
of Muwatalli. 

The former text (KUB XXII 25) has 
already been utilized by Goetze.xhe 
latter text (KUB Y 1) is mainly concerned 

43 rha 61, 93. 
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with the mountain Haharwa.^^ The follow¬ 
ing geographical indications can be gleaned 
from it: 

1. As bases for operations against 
Hurna and Tasmaha, both Ha(n)hana and 
Nerik can be used (i 15 ff. and 19 ff., 
respectively; cf. ii 28 IF., 39 ff.); from 
Nerik, also Tanizila can be attacked 
(i 19 f.). In ii 53 f. we read: “Shall His 
Majesty return from Nerik to Hahana and 
attack Hurna and, proceeding (from there), 
attack Tanizila?” This question would 
make no sense if the first three towns were 
located as shown in Garstang’s map (p. 15). 
Hanhana is the base for an attack on 
Hurna also in i 86 f. 

2. Tanizila is situated on a mountain 
(UGU, i 24, 72, 87; v 1 f.; vi 1); Zihhana is 
near it (i 24; ii 29, 35). One can ascend to 
Tanizila (a) from a town whose name I 
cannot read (i 71) after a side(?) trip from 
Nerik to Pikainaressa; (b) from Zikapalla 
(i 78 f.; V 1); (c) from Hurna (i 87; ii 53 f.); 

(d) from Sarkattasena (vi 1).45 I translate 
the question of i 86 fF.: 

When he (His Majesty) campaigns against 
the people of the Haharwa mountain, shall he 
enter Hanhana and attack Hurna? Shall he 
attack Tanizila upward from behind Hurna? 
And (regardless of) how many days he spends 
up there, shall he come down in front of Nerik? 

From this I conclude that the mountain on 
which Tanizila is situated is Haharwa 
(cf. iii 28 IF.); that the four towns from 
which one could march up to Tanizila are 
at or near the foot of Haharwa; and that 

(e) Nerik, too, was at the foot of the same 
mountain. 

3. Other towns at the foot of the 
Haharwa are: (f) Astigurka (i 54; 59 f.; 
iv 65), reached from Nerik via Pikaina- 

It was probably mentioned also in KUB XXII 
25 obv. 15 f.: ”*TemettU-ma-kan ANA EREM.MES. 
HI.A (16) karu anda “T. was 

already among the people of Mt. H.” 

45 The pronoun, -an, here refers to Tani<(zila)> 
of V 1. 


ressa as (a) above; (g) Talmalia, which can 
be attacked “downward from Mt. Ha¬ 
harwa” (i 65; ii 55; iii 61; iv 66 near 
Astigurka). This location of Talmaliya is 
of decisive. importance as we shall see. 
Talmaliya was, however, not quite at the 
bottom of a valley or in a plain, but rather 
on the slope itself, as we conclude from 
the following set of alternative questions 
(i 65 and 68): “Shall he attack Talmalia 
downward from Mt. Haharwa? Or shall 
he attack it upward from below?” 

4. The Haharwa is not a simple peak 
but rather a mountain range or moun¬ 
tainous area, a “Gebirge” rather than a 
“Berg.” Beside Tanizila (and probably its 
neighbor, Zihhana) we find on it lupa- 
paena (ii 46 f.), where the king considers 
spending a night before his descent. The 
frequent mention of the “people of Mt. 
Haharwa,” of whom some are salmuti “at 
peace” (i 55, 59), points in the same 
direction, as does the question (i 95): 
“When I destroy the face (IGI) of the 
mountain Haharwa, will I thereby pro¬ 
pitiate the mind of the Storm-god of 
Nerik?” Since the war against the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Haharwa mountain is the 
main theme of the text one may ask 
whether other towns mentioned in it were 
not situated in the same mountain range, 
although this is clear only for those few 
just discussed. 

The Haharwa range is also a holy 
mountain, worshipped at Nerik. We have 
a reference to its deity in iv 83 of our text, 
and we find it listed in Muwatalli’s prayer 
as one of the deities of Nerik.^^ Another 
holy mountain worshipped in that city is, 
as is well known, Zaliyanu. Whether this 
is one peak in the larger Haharwa range 
or rather a separate mountain remains 
open. For Haharwa we have to look on the 
right bank of the Kizihrmak, since none 
of our oracle questions implies a river 

46 KUB VI 45 i 71 = 46 ii 36; Gurney, p. 117. 
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crossing,no matter from what direction 
the mountain is approached. Having 
located Nerik on the eastward stretch of 
the Kizilirmak below its junction with the 
Devrez, we would then identify the 
Haharwa with the range, called Ada Dag 
on the Turkish map, around which the 
river makes its sharp bend. 

It has, of course, been recognized by 
Goetze as well as by the authors of the 
present book (p. 27) that the region just 
discussed is the same that was crossed by 
both Suppiluliuma and Mursili on their 
way to Pala and Tumana. It goes without 
saying that our localization of Nerik and 
the places around the Haharwa range 
fully agrees with the view of Goetze, who 
puts Pala and Tumana in Paphlagonia.^® 
This means, then, that I cannot agree with 
Garstang’s theory that the Devrez should 
be the Kumesmaha river and that the 
town of Tiliura should be near the junction 
of the Devrez with the Kizilirmak (pp. 24, 
101). For one, it is hard to imagine how 
Tiliura, if it were situated as far west 
as that, could have been in the orbit of the 
Old Assyrian colonists; the letter trans¬ 
lated on p. 36 speaks of quite a different 
region. Furthermore, the interpretation of 
Mursili’s Annals given on p. 23 is, in my 
opinion, inaccurate. 

As correctly stated there, the people of 
the Kumesmaha river country came to the 

a river is mentioned once in connection with 
Tanizila (iii 65 f.), but the passage is not clear, and 
the river may be a local stream. 

^ JCS XIV 45 f.—The double equation of Pala 
and Tumana with Classical Blaene and Domanitis, 
once proposed, I think, by Forrer (I cannot now find 
a reference), has always appealed to me because it is 
double. The textual evidence has independently led 
us in the same direction. Blaene and Domanitis were 
in Paphlagonia around the mountain Olgassys 
(Turkish Ilgaz) according to Strabo, quoted by Ruge 
in Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv. Forrer {Olotta 26 [1938] 181) 
equated Olgassys with Hittite Kassu, mentioned by 
Suppiluliuma and Mursili in the same region. The 
Amnias river which, according to Strabo, flowed 
through Domanitis and, according to Ruge, is the 
Turkish Gbk Irmak, would then be the Hittite 
Dahara, which Suppiluliuma reached from Tumana 
(reiW JCS X 126 f.). 


help of Mursili’s enemies while the king 
was operating not far from Taggasta 
(AM 150); and in another part of the 
Annals^^ the king reviewed his troops at 
the Red River (KBo II 5 ii 2) for a fresh 
campaign against the Gasga and first 
conquered Taggasta (5). It is also correct 
that later (KBo II 5 ii 53 ff.) he dispatches 
some one to Mira and the land of the Seha 
river, and that in the preceding, frag¬ 
mentary section (47 fF.) some one is being 
dispatched shortly after a mention of the 
Kumesmaha (42). But it does not follow 
that the persons alluded to in 47 ff. and 
53 ff. are the same or that Kumesmaha 
was on the way to Mira and Seha. On the 
contrary, at the end of the year we find 
(col. iii 12 ff., MIO III 172) the Dahara 
river (cf. n. 48) mentioned in connection 
with the general Nuwanza (who may have 
been the one sent westward), while, in con¬ 
trast, the king himself (LUGAL-^i^-ma, 
new line 18) returns to Hatti-land (see 
below) via Marista and takes winter 
quarters in the town of Marassantiya. 
Thus the king himself was much farther 
east than Garstang assumed. To combine 
the information contained in the Annals 
with that provided by the Hattusili text 
(rendered on p. 22) is quite to the point; 
but the combination of these sources leads 
to an entirely different conclusion. 

Those Gasga people who had taken 
Marista and crossed the Marassantiya 
attacked Kanes (among other countries), 
that is, they crossed the upper Kizilirmak, 
approaching Kayseri from the north. The 
‘‘bulge” created by these inroads, said to 
have surrounded Karahna and Marista 
(which are both mentioned by Mursili, 
AM 146, in connection with his operation 
near Taggasta), extended from Taggasta 
“on that side” (apez) to Talmaliya “on 
this side” (kez). The interpretation (p. 24) 

AM, pp. 182-88, supplemented by MIO III 
171-74, fragment 6 (1041/f). 
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according to which “the Kaskans . . . (had) 
. . . Taggasta as their boundary on the 
west and Talmaliya on the east of the 
newly invaded territory” is hard to under¬ 
stand if, as we have seen from the texts 
used by the authors (pp. 22-23), the 
supposedly “western” Taggasta is con¬ 
nected with Marista from where Kanes 
was attacked: how far east would that put 
the eastern boundary? Now that we have 
located Nerik on the lower Kizilirmak and 
seen that Talmaliya was at the foot of the 
near-by Haharwa range, it is evident that 
east and west have to be interchanged: 
the Gasga “bulge” extended from Tal- 
malia in the west (Icez) to Taggasta in the 
east (apez). In this way the deixis of the 
two terms is easily understood as seen 
from Hattusa, where the text was meant 
to be read: the lower Kizilirmak, lying due 
north, was nearer, an easterly region, from 
which the Gasga had reached Kanes, was 
farther away. 

To return to the Kumesmaha river (and, 
by implication, to Tiliura), we conclude 
that, if its inhabitants came against 
Mursili while he was at Takkuwahina, one 
day’s march from Taggasta (AM 150), this 
river stands a good chance of being the 
Yesilirmak (Iris) or its affluent, the 
^ekerek (Scylax). Tiliura thus falls within 
a reasonable distance north of Kanes. 

While Taggasta was the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the Gasga “bulge,” it was by no 
means the easternmost point ever reached 
by their invasions. As far as the towns can 
be located at all, the most easterly place 
reached by them seems to be Pittiyarik 
(Halt, ii 20). The localization of this town 
is connected with that of Samuha by the 
well-known text mentioning river trafflc 
between the two (pp. 35 f.). Garstang, who 
previously had located Samuha on the 
Euphrates near Malatya, would rather put 
it on the upper Kizilirmak in the present 
book (p. 36).I must confess that the 


reasons given for this change do not con¬ 
vince me, and that I would still prefer 
the Euphrates to the Halys. In addition to 
the points enumerated by Alp,5i my main 
reason is the Hurrian nationality of the 
cult of Samuha: it seems hard to accept 
Hurrians on the upper Kizilirmak. Whether 
Samuha was near Malatya or rather more 
upstream on the Murad Su, as Alp pro¬ 
posed, may be left open; either location is 
preferable to that on the Halys. Now, if 
Hattusili met those Gasga who had 
reached Pittiyarik at Hahha, this may 
still be the Hahhum of the Old Assyrian 
sources—again leaving its exact location 
open. The clause ^^^Hattusan-ma kuin pe 
Juirta (Hatt. ii 26) does not necessarily 
refer to the city of Hattusa; as repeatedly 
stated, 52 the name Hattusa is also used 
for the country, so that the clause simply 
means “the Hittite territory which he (the 
enemy) held.” The argument against the 
equation of Hahha with Hahhum (pp. 25 f.) 
thus is no longer conclusive. 

To sum up, we have tried to show that 
the lists taken as basis for geographical 
systems ever since Goetze’s article in RHA 
I cannot be used as such. This is not to 
deny that they may group some names 
together which belong in the same region; 
but they are no itineraries! Combining 
some new festival texts with those previ¬ 
ously known we have found indications 
for a general, but by no means specific, 
localization of such central places as 
Arinna, Zippalanda, and Ankuwa. For the 
region affected by the inroads of the Gasga 
we found ourselves in general agreement 
with Goetze regarding its northerly posi¬ 
tion, with the difference that we put 
Nerik farther to the northwest with the 
help of the Marassanta story. Relying on 

50 Accepted ^ Goetze, JCS XIV 47. 

51 S. Alp, “Die Lage von Samuha,” Anatolia I 
(1956) 77-80. 

^ Last, JCS X 98, note o, with addendum p. 122. 
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sources that deal with military operations 
rather than on an assumed arrangement of 
the list of countries under Hattusili’s 
command, we were led to invert the east- 
west sequence of the regions discussed as 
against the book under review. 

In concluding, however, I would like to 
stress my indebtedness to this book. It is 
always easier for the critic to revise a 

Returning to “Hattusili’s Command” (p. 6 of 
the book; above, p. 87) at the end of this investiga¬ 
tion, we find that our placing Marista north of 
Kayseri, Hanhana near Nerik, and Pala-Tumana 
west of the lower Halys, results in a listing of these 
countries roughly from east to west. Durmitta, how¬ 
ever, interrupts this sequence, since one would look 


picture once it has been drawn than it is 
to draw it fresh from the raw material of 
the sources. By collecting the material and 
presenting the evidence the authors have 
rendered invaluable service to all who are 
interested in Hittite geography. 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


for this town, frequently mentioned as Durhumit in 
the Old Assyrian texts (cf. E. Bilgig, AfO XV 37; 
ibid. p. 21, n. 152, as provenience of copper), about as 
far east as the authors do. Since we do not pre¬ 
suppose a linear arrangement of Hattusili’s list (and 
propose no fixed location for Tarahna and Hattena), 
we do not consider this “jump” as an obstacle. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE HITTITE LAWS 


Hans G. Guterbock 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The classification of the various manuscripts 
of the Hittite Laws given by the present author 
in a review of J. Friedrich’s edition, JCS XV 
(1961) 62-64, as well as the parallel listings of 
A. Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII (1961) 78-82 
and 124-127, can now be supplemented and in 
part modified on the basis of an inspection of the 
originals in Istanbul and Ankara carried out in 
the autumn of 1961. 

It was found that copies D and E of the First 
Series (KBo VI 6 and 7, in Istanbul) are indeed 
parts of the same tablet. Reverse col. iv of 
No. 6 (Hrozny: “Zu Nr. 6 gehort als Riickseite 
Columne IV hochstwahrscheinlich das folgende 
Fragment”) joins the obverse back-to-back, 
preserving the upper edge of the obverse == 
lower of the reverse; cf. the photographs in 
Neufeld,^ figs. 12-13. No. 7 is the lower end 
of col. iii of the same tablet, its lines 1-4 just 
touching the broken protrusion visible to the 
right of the colophon, ibid. fig. 13. 

It seemed to me on the basis of clay and hand¬ 
writing that copies O and Q are in all likelihood 
parts of one tablet, as tentatively suggested by 
Ehelolf, KUB XXIX, Vorwort, ad Nos. 18 and 
20 (Bo 6186 and Bo 1923, in Istanbul). 

Copies L and P (KUB XXIX 14 and 19, 
39/e and 266/c, in Ankara) have the same clay 
and the same handwriting; thus they form 
tablets I and II, respectively, of one two-tablet 
manuscript. 

The fragments N and V (248/f = KUB XXIX 
17, and 170/q, both in Ankara) join each other: 
N is the end of col. i, V the end of col. ii, the 
lower edge with ‘‘Randleiste” running through. 
In addition, there is a dividing line at the end 
of col. ii after only two lines, indicating that §71 
in this copy was split in two sections, probably 
after nan LUGAL-an aska unnai of Friedrich’s 
main text, lines 63f. 

Concerning the old ductus, it was seen that 
copy A of Series I (KBo VI 2 = Bo 2097, in 

1. E. Neufeld, The Hittite Laws. London, 1951. 


Istanbul) has it quite clearly, just as copy M 
(KUB XXIX 16 = Bo 1789, in Istanbul). Copy 
K (KUB XXIX 13 = 2627/c, in Ankara) may 
also be in the old handwriting, although the bad 
state of preservation (cf. phot. Neufeld, figs. 
24-25) makes a decision difficult. 

Of the old manuscript of Series II, the eight 
fragments listed by Friedrich as qi-qg are indeed 
all parts of one tablet. A hand copy of this text 
is presented below. 

However, inspection of the originals (in Ankara) 
of the fragments subsumed under Friedrich’s 
siglum o (01-O7) showed that instead of one copy 
we are here dealing with fragments of three 
different manuscripts, since the handwriting 
differs. Fragments Oi + 02 + 03 (KUB XXIX 
214-22+23) are one copy, for which the siglum 
o may be retained; another copy is represented 
by 04 ( + ) 05 (No. 26 on the right. No. 27 on the 
left, with a gap between them); a third copy is 
formed by Oe + 07 (Nos. 34+37). New sigla, 
V and w, respectively, are proposed here for these 
two additional one-tablet copies.^ 

Copies k and m (KBo XIII 14+16) were 
joined in Istanbul by H. Otten.^ 

Copies ei and e 2 (KBo VI 14 and 18) join each 
other back-to-back (see already Hrozny in 
KBo VI). Copy i (KBo VI 19) belongs to the 
same tablet according to the clay and ductus;'^ 
its column iii must have contained §47 bis of 
Friedrich between the break and the lower edge, 
before §163/48 of e, col. iv, top. 

Concerning the combination of fragments of 
tablets I and II of the Second Series in two- 

2. Friedrich’s sigla run up to t; u was proposed 
JCS XV 63 for KUB XHI 31. 

3. Cf. Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII 126 n. 3; my own 

footnote, JCS XV 64 n. 9a, referred to the only mention 
of this available to me at the time, but failed to 

bring out Otten’s priority. R. Haase, ZA 54 (1961) 104; 
the same, Der privatrechiliche Schutz der Person und der 
einzelnen Vermogensrechte in der hethitischen Rechtssamm- 
lung (Diss. Tubingen, 1961), pp. 155f. 

4. Cf. Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII 125 under 0, 
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tablet manuscripts, the combination of b (KBo 
VI 11) as tablet I with d ( + ) n (KBo VI 13 and 
KUB XIII 30) as tablet II, proposed JCS XV 
64, was confirmed by the identity of handwriting.^ 

Also according to the ductus, copies h (KBo 
VI 17) and j (KBo VI 26) are parts of the same 
manuscript, as tablets I and II, respectively. 
Here again, as in b and d, one law is repeated at 
the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second tablet, in this case §157/42 (in h this 
must have been followed in the break by only 
the colophon or — as in j—an empty space). 
In my copy of Neufeld I noted that the hand¬ 
writing of p (KUB XXIX 24 = Bo 1619) is the 
same as that of h, so that p would also be part 
of tablet I of this copy; unfortunately I failed to 
check this point in Istanbul, or, in other words, 
the similarity did not strike me when I looked 
at the originals.® 

In contrast to the existence of two-tablet 
manuscripts written by the same hand within 
each of the two series, I did not see any identity 
of handwriting between any copies of Series I 

.5. Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII 125b under 2, over¬ 
looked the fact that overlaps of the last/first paragraph 
are well attested; for some examples see JCS XV 64 
n.lO. 

6. Cf. Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII 125 under 7. 


and II. This may be oversight, but at least I 
did not notice a clear case in which the same 
hand had written a copy of takku LtJ-as and one 
of takku GIS.GESTIN-as. 

On the basis of the above observations the 
following table can now be presented.^ 

First Series 

A. One-tablet manuscripts 

(1) A (KBo VI 2) old 

(2) M (KUB XXIX 16) old 

col. hi = §§58-63, middle of col. in §61 

(3) K (KUB XXIX 13)« perhaps old 

(4) B (KBo VI 3) 

(5) J (KUB XXVI 56) 

col. ii top = §§26a-27 

B. Two-tablet manuscripts 

a. Both tablets preserved 

(6) L (XXIX 14) and P (XXIX 19) 

L = tbl. I col. hi = §§39-41 

7. The laws preserved in each manuscript are listed 
below only where this is of interest for the arrangement. 
For the rest, see Friedrich’s list. Find spots of tablets 
found since 1931 are given in footnotes; all other tablets 
are from Winckler’s excavations. 

8. From Buyiikkale, north of Building E. 

9. Both from Archive A on Buyiikkale. 
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col. iv = §§49-50 
P = tbl. II col. iv = §§95-96 

b. Tablet I alone preserved 

(7) C (KBo VI 5) youngest; end broken 

c. Tablet II alone preserved^® 

(8) D+E (KBo VI 6+7) 
began with restored §50 

(9) F(i.3) (KBo VI 8 + XXIX (+) KUB 

XIII 11) 

col. i begins with §53 
col. ii begins with §64 
col. iv ends with §100 and colopho+2 

(10) G (KBo VI 9) 
begins with §51 

(11) H (KUB XIII 12) 

beginning broken; cols, ii and iii 

(12) I (KUB XIII 13) 

beginning broken; cols, ii and iii 

(13) N+V (XXIX 17 + 170/q)i3 
beginning broken; 

N = end of col. i = §§59-60 
V = end of col. ii = §§70-71a 
very short lines 

(14) R (KBo VI 21) 
beginning broken 

(15) W (96/qy^ 
beginning broken 

C. Undetermined 

(16) 0(+)Q (XXIX 18 and 20) 

0 [iv] = §§94-95 

Q [iv] = §§97-98 

(17) S (KBo VI 21) 

col. ii(!) = §§72-74 
col. iii(!) = §§77-78(?) 

(18) T (KBo IX 70y^ 
col. [iv] = §94 

(19) U (Bo 6292)^« 

§60 (col.?) 

Second Series 

+. One-tablet manuscripts 

(1) q(j.8) (see hand copy)^^ old 

10. None of these has the same handwriting as C; 
cf. already Kammenhuber, BiOr XVIII 81b, top. 

11. From Temple I. 

12. The reading DUB.2.KAM (JCS XV 63 n. 5) 
confirmed by collation. 

13. From Biiyiikkale, stra.y finds. 

14. Found near Archive A. 

15. From Lower City, square K/20 of city plan. 

16. Unpublished, in Berlin, not seen. 

17. From Archive A. Previous publication numbers 
(in KUB XXIX) noted in the hand copy. 


(2) o (Fr. Oi+ 02 (+) o, = XXIX 21-23)^8 
col. i = §§101/1-112/12 

col. ii traces 

col. iii = §§176/61-180/65 

(3) V (Fr. 04(+)06 = XXIX 26, 27)»« 
col. i = §§123/20-127/24 

(4) w (Fr. 06+07 = XXIX 34+37)^0 
col. iv = §§186/72-198/84 

(5) t (134/q)2‘ 

col. i = §122/19(?) 
col. ii = §§149/38-l.')7/42 

B. Two-tablet manuscript.s 

a. Both tablets preserved 

(6) b (KBo VI 11) and d(-|-)n (KBo VI 13, 

KUB XIII 30) 

b = tbl. I, col. i = §§105/5-113/13 
col. iv = §168/53 

d = tbl. II, col. i = §§168/53-172/57 

col. ii = §§182/67-183/69(?) 
d(-|-)n, col. iii = §§194/80-196/82 
d, col. iv = colophon 

(7) h (KBo VI 17) (-b?) p (XXIX 24) 

and j (KBo VI 26) 
h = tbl. I, col. i = §§106/6-109/9 
p = tbl. I, col. i end = §§112/12-113/13 
h = tbl. I, col. iv = §157/42 
j = tbl. II complete = §§157/42-200/86 

h. Tablet I alone preserved 
(end lost in all) 

(8) a(i+ 2 ) (KBo VI 10+20) 

(9) c (KBo VI 12) 

(10) e(,+a (KBo VI 14+18) (+) i (KBo VI 19) 
ei col. i end = §§118/15-122/19 

i col. ii = §§124/21-126/23 
i col. iii = §§162/47-f47bis, restored] 
es col. iv top = §§163/48-165/50 

(11) f (KBo VI 15) 

(12) 1 (KUB XIII 15) 

c. Tablet II alone preserved 
(beginning broken in all) 

(13) k+m (KUB XIII 14+16) 

(14) s (KBo IX 71 + XXIX 33)2* 

C. Undetermined 

(15) g (KBo VI 16) 

§§109/9-111/11 

18. From Archive A. 

19. From Archive A. 

20. From Archive A. 

21. Found near Archive A. 

22. From Buyiikkale, region of Buildings C and D. 
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(16) r (XXIX 31) 

left col. = §§159/44-162/47 

(17) u (KUB XIII 31) 
probably §114/14f. 

Some collations of details may be added here. 

JCS XV, p. 68 ad §44a: The traces in C = 
KBo VI 5 iv 17 permit only the reading 
LDUMU.NITA-anj (Friedrich in the text), not 
LSAG.DU-anj (Friedrich’s alternative reading 
in n. 26, preferred by me). 

P. 70 ad §119/16: For the relative position of 
q? and qi and the resulting interpretation of line 
8 as [1 M]A.NA K[U.BABBAR] pi-is~(ki-)kir see 
now the hand copy. 

P. 70 ad §121/18: See now line 13 of the com¬ 
bined copy of q. Accordingly I would now read 
ta GU[D.II]I.A-^7 x[. . ., where x cannot be a. 

P. 70 ad §146/35: [. . .se]-^e~^-ir is quite clear 
on the original in q ii 10 (see hand copy); the 
small verticals of ir simply are not visible in the 
photograph from which Ehelolf had to copy. 

P. 71 ad §166/51, the numeral in j = KBo VI 
26 i 35: After the break a simple vertical; the 
oblique “wedge” is only a scratch. In the break 
there may have been another vertical, so that 
the reading “[I]!” is quite possible. 

P. 72 ad §187/73, j hi 21: Two small oblique 
wedges that may indeed be the beginning of 
/[c]. 

P. 72 ad §191/77, j hi 33: Between ka-a-as and 
ta-ki-ia there is only an erasure, no 

Ibid, line 35: Numeral 2 quite clear, no need 
for the hatching given in KBo. 


P. 72 ad §193/79, j hi 43: Before SES no trace 
of a vertical, and enough space for [DUMU]; 
however, the small portion of surface preserved 
here does not show any of the traces of the end 
of DUMU that one would expect. 

P. 72 ad §200, reference to Friedrich, RHA 
XVIII 33ff.: I was unable to confirm Otten’s-'^ 
reading U-UL, but also unable to interpret the 
traces. At the end of this line (j iv 30), the sign 
ra is in the intercolumnium, and nothing can be 
restored after it, that is, in col. hi. There is a 
sign written vertically upward, not in the inter¬ 
columnium but rather to the left of it, above the 
sa (cf. the photographs Hrozny, CH, PI. XXVI, 
and Neufeld, fig. 55). It could be iz although the 
lower horizontal is longer than the upper. There¬ 
after (i.e. above it) there is a break. This is 
another example of the low quality of copy j. 

P. 78, discussion of MAS/UZ: Mr. Soucek 
kindly put at my disposal an unpublished passage 
that clearly shows that the two signs are different. 
Bo 3648 reads in part: 

(2) ... 1 GUD.MAg 1 GUD.AB gi-im-ra-as 

1 UDU.NITA [ . . . 

(3) X 1 MAS.GAL (sign Forrer 179,1) 1 tJZ 

(179,2) .... 

Here the pairs “one bull, one cow;” “one ram, 
[one ewe];” and “one he-goat, one she-goat” 
show that the shape 179,2 is meant as UZ. 

Collation of Bo 5585 (Otten, Heth. Totenrit. 
118) revealed the shape 179,2 also here in a con¬ 
text clearly referring to a female. 

23. Cf. references in n. 3. 
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RITUALE FUR DIE GOTTIN HUWASSANNA 

von 

Hans G. Guterhock 
Chicago 


Hellmut Ritter zum 70. Geburtstage 

Nachdem E. Laroche bereits die auf den Kult der Gottin Huwassanna 
bezuglichen Texte zusammengestellt ^ und auf die in ihnen enthaltenen 
Luwismen hingewiesen hat, ^ soil hier etwas auf ihren Inhalt eingegangen 
werden. 

Das Material hat sich durch neuere Funde etwas vermehrt. Ausser 
zwei kleinen Bruchstiicken, KBo IX 120 und 139, ® sind mir noch die 
folgenden bekannt, die in Kiirze in KBo XIV veroffenthcht werden 
soUen: 45/q + 172/q, 53/q, 74/q> 86/q, 133/q, 147/q, 27/r, 208/r, 236/r, 
245/r und wohl auch 54/q (zu diesem s. weiter unten). [KBo XIV 87-97]. 

Die Identitat der Gottheit Huwa§§anna mit der meist '^az-ba-a-a 
geschriebenen Gottin, von Laroche ^ als bekannte Tatsache erwahnt, ist 
durch den Wechsel der beiden Schreibungen in Schwurgotterlisten 
erwiesen; dort erscheint die Gottin der Stadt Hupi§na, d.i. Kybistra 
(Konya Ereglisi), einmal mit ihrem einheimischen Namen statt in der 
sonst iiblichen babylonischen Schreibung. ® Wegen dieser Verkniipfung 
der Gottin mit ihrer Kultstadt hat denn auch Laroche mit Recht das 
ihrem Kult gewidmete Kapitel (s. Anm. 2) „Note sur les cultes de Hu- 
besna'' iiberschrieben. Der Name der Stadt erscheint auch in KUB XXV 
30, einem Text {Cat. 463), der verschiedene fiir Huwassanna und ihren 
Gotterkreis gefeierte Feste aufzahlt. Dort heisst es in KoL i Z. 7 f.: 

iS’TU E GAL ^^^Hu-pi-is-na [ezen . . .] (8) i-ia-an-zi. Nach dem iiber 
das Bestehen eines „Hauses von Hupisna'' an anderem Orte Ausge- 

1 RHA XV/60, 1957, 63 f. “Catalogue des textes hittites“ (im folgenden ab- 
gekiirzt Cat.), Nr. 463-467. Fiir die gangigen Abkiirzungen s. das Verzeichnis in 
J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterhuch mit den Erganzungsheften. 

2 Dictionnaire de la langue louvite (Paris 1959), 175-177. 

3 Von Laroche (s. Anm. 2) schon beriicksichtigt. 

^ Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites = RHA VII/46, 1947, 81 und 97; 
Dictionnaire 175. 

® J. Friedrich, Staatsvertr. II 112, Anm. 3 zum Hukkanas-Vertrag; ebd. S. 219 
im Index. Vgl. auch ^^^Hupi^Sana^ ^Huwaiiannas in der Gotterliste KUB XXXII 
92 Vs.{?) 3. 


345 
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fuhrten ^ habe ich Bedenken, die Zeichen e und gal bier als e.gal 
,,Palast'' zu verstehen; ^ich mochte daher ubersetzen: ,,Von dem ,Grossen 
Haus' von Hupisna aus veranstaltet man [das . . .-Fest].” Aus demselben 
Grunde muss es unentschieden bleiben, ob die in KUB XXV 30 auf- 
gezahlten Feste in Hupisna oder nicht vielmehr doch in der Hauptstadt 
gefeiert wurden. 

Die Namen der in den wenigen erhaltenen Tafelunterschriften ge- 
nannten Feste kommen in der eben erwahnten Aufz^lung (KUB XXV 
30) nicht vor. Aus den Unterschriften kennen win 

1. EZEN wita^Uyds, von Laroche (pat. Nr. 464) etwas kiihn ,,F^te de 
Fannee'' iibersetzt. Erste Tafel ist nach der Unterschrift KUB XXVII 
59 Pat, 464,1). Derselbe Festname ist wohl auch in 86/q zu erganzen, ^ 
wo aber die Tafelnummer verloren ist. 

In der ersten Tafel waren nach Unterschrift der (erste und) zweite 
Tag sowie ein Teil des dritten Tages behandelt. Ubergang vom zweiten 
zum dritten Tage e i n e s Festes ist erhalten in KUB XXVII 66, Kol. 
ii. ^ Ausserdem wird der Name des Festes, ezen witasUyas, in KUB 
XVII 24 genannt. ® Nach dem, was von den vier Kolumnen in den eben 
erwahnten Fragmenten erhalten ist, erscheint es — wenigstens auf dem 
Papier, d. h. vorbehalthch einer Kollation der Originaltafeln in Istanbul 
— nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, dass sie zusammen die erste Tafel des 
Festes bildeten, wobei vorlaufig offen bleibt, wie die Stiicke auf die 
durch Cat. 466,4, A und B bezeugten zwei Exemplare zu verteilen sind. ® 

2. EZEN sahhanas: 45/q + 172/q, Tafelnummer ,,4'' oder ,,5''. Darf 
der Name des Festes ,,Fest der LehenspflichF’ iibersetzt werden ? 

3. [EZEN (?) . . .^a]lliyas: Cat. 466, 5, A - KUB XXVII 49, B = ebd. 
54. Tafelnummer nicht erhalten. Das Fest wird in der zweiten Zeile 
des Kolophons als „Grosses FesF’ bezeichnet. 

4. EZEN x[. . .]: Cat. 465 = KUB XX 16 (+) 75; vierte Tafel. Der 
allein erhaltene Rest des ersten Zeichens {s[al-] oder u[a-] oder uld-]) 
passt weder zu witassiyas (oben i) noch zu sahhanas (oben 2). AUenfalls 
konnte er den Anfang des vom zerstorten Namens (oben 3) oder des 


1 JNES XX, 1961, 88 f., bes. [/ 5 rC 7 ] v^vHupi<S>na KBo X 24 v ii. 

2 Vgl. „3 L.MES GAL’^ KUB X 48 ii 7; danach werden zwei dieser Hauser 
L GAL, eines aber einfach. £ genannt. 

^ , SA ezen . .]. Fiir diese kiirzere Form vgl. KUB XXVII 

59 i 21. 

4 Cat. 466, 4: A = KUB XXVII 66 (+) 64; B = ebd. 60; C = KUB XXXII 55. 
® Daher schon als Nr. 464,2 im Cat. gebucht. 

* C stammt ebenso wie das Cat. 464,3 als ,,analogue’* * aufgefiihrte KUB XXXII 
105 und das oben erwahnte Fragment einer weiteren Tafel, 86/q, wahrscheinlich 
von einem anderen Fundort. 
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Adjektivs salli „gross'' (ebenfalls 3) bilden, doch deutet im Inhalt der 
beiden Texte nichts auf ihre Zusammengehorigkeit, und die Bezeichnung 
„Grosses Fest'' (wenn so zu erganzen) kann sich auf jedes Fest beziehen. 

Die iibrigen Fragmente lassen sich einstweilen keinem der mit Namen 
bekannten Feste zuweisen. Da unter den mir nicht zuganghchen unver- 
offenthchten Bogazkoy-Tafeln sich vermutlich noch weitere Fragmente 
von HuwaSSanna-Ritualen befinden, ist die obige Zusammenstellung 
nur als vorlaufig zu betrachten. 

Was mich veranlasst, trotzdem hier schon auf diese Textgruppe 
einzugehen, ist die eigentiimhche Verwendung des Ausdrucks ezen 
„Fest” in den meisten der bis jetzt bekannten Huwassanna-Rituale. Der 
Ausdruck bezieht sich normalerweise auf die offiziellen Kultfeste, die 
vom Konig oder einem Mitghed der Konigsfamihe ausgefiihrt werden 
Oder doch, wenn konighche Teilnahme nicht erwahnt wird, offenthcher 
Natur sind. ^ Unter den HuwaSsanna-Texten zahlt die bereits erwahnte 
Liste (KUB XXV 30) wohl offizielle Feste auf, was der wiederholte 
Vermerk „vom Tempel der Huwassanna aus'' (Z. 12, 14, 16, 18, 20) und 
der oben besprochene Vermerk „aus dem ,Grossen Haus' von Hupisna'' 
(Z. 7) nahelegen. Und unter den Einzelfragmenten nennt 53/q die Konigin 
(Kol. iii Z. 6 und 10) und vielleicht auch den Konig. ^ 

Alle anderen Fragmente aber sprechen vielmehr von einem en.siskur 
(akkadisch bel niqe), meist „OpfermandanF' iibersetzt. Das ist die in 
Beschworungsritualen iibhche Bezeichnung fur die Person, in deren 
Auftrag und zu deren Nutzen das Ritual ausgefiihrt wird. Normalerweise 
schUessen sich die Begriffe ezen und en.siskur gegenseitig aus. Wir 
sind daran gewohnt, nach einer Art Faustregel solche Fragmente, in 
denen ein en.siskur erwahnt wird, als Beschworungsrituale im Gegen- 
satz zu Festritualen zu betrachten. Umso auffaUiger ist es daher, dass 
hier ein en.siskur ein ezen ausfiihrt. Der folgende Textabschnitt lasst 
keinen Zweifel an dieser Tatsache zu und zeigt zugleich, dass der en. 
SISKUR wirkHch eine Privatperson ist und nicht etwa der Konig (der ja 
an sich mit dem ,,Opfermandanten” gemeint sein konnte). KUB XXVII 
59 i 26-28: 

(26) [nu ma]-a-an en.siskur.siskur ha-ap-pi-na-an-za na-as-ta ^^^har- 
si-al-li (27) \a-pe-e-da\-ni VD-ti su-un-na-a-i 'EZEN-ia-az a-pe-e-da-ni 
u[d-^^] (28) [i-ia-u-ua-an-z^i^ e-ep-zi-pdt ma-a-na-as ^%A§.EN.DU-ma [. . .] 


^ Vg. CAD s.v. isinnu] Laroche unter ,,Fetes’' im Cat., RHA XV/60, 65; A. 
Goetze, Kleinasien^, 1957, ^^5 f- unten, S. 349, Anm. i am Ende. 

2 Ebd. Z. 9, wo vor LUGAL ausser dem notwendigen A-NA kein Platz fur SAL 
zu sein scheint. 

® Erganzt nach Z. 25. 
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„Wenn der Opfermandant reich ist, dann fiillt er das Vorratsgefass an 
eben diesem Tage und beginnt das Fest an eben diesem Tage fiir sich zu 
feiem. Wenn er aber arm ist, [. ].” 

In den folgenden, stark beschadigten Zeilen ist von der „Bereitstellung 
der Opferzuriistung'' und von „vier Tagen"' die Rede, was wohl so zu 
verstehen ist, dass dem weniger begiiterten Opfermandanten ein gewisser 
zeitlicher Spielraum gelassen wird. Ein ahnlicher Unterschied zwischen 
einem armen und einem reichen Auftraggeber wird auch in KUB XVII 
24 ii 16-18 gemacht, u. zw. ebenfalls im Zusammenhang mit dem ezen 
witassiyasy und Entsprechendes ist wohl auch in KUB XXXII 105, Z. 
5-7, und KBo IX 139, Z. 3-5, zu erganzen. 

So wie in den bekannten Festritualen die zentrale Kulthandlung darin 
besteht, dass der Konig „den Gott So-und-so trinkF' (so worthch, was 
immer der Sinn dieses viel-diskutierten Ausdrucks auch sei), so vollzieht 
diese Handlung in den Huwassanna-Ritualen der Opfermandant zu- 
sammen mit der ^^^alhuitra-. ^ Das Grundschema der haufig wieder- 
kehrenden Szene lautet: 

nu ANA ^^^alhuitra EN.siSKUR-^a akuuanna pianzi mi ‘‘nn akuuanzi 

,,Dann gibt man der alhuitra und dem Opfermandanten zu trinken, 
und sie ,trinken' den Gott nn/' 

Im Gegensatz dazu wird in dem „Grossen Fest [. . -a\lliyas” ^ dieselbe 
Handlung von der Herrin des Hauses und einer Braut zusammen aus- 
gefiihrt; aber auch hier handelt es sich offenbar um Privatpersonen. 
Ob das hier beschriebene „Grosse Fest” ein Hochzeitsfest ist, bleibt 
unsicher, obwohl darin eine Szene vorkommt, die darauf hindeuten 
konnte: ® Hier wird ein aus Brot hergestellter Gotterkopf mit dem 
Kopftuch und anderem Kopfputz der Braut geschmiickt, unter Musik- 
begleitung „aus dem Schlafzimmer ins Haus heraus” geschafft und aufs 
Bett gesetzt. Dabei konnte der Kopfschmuck der Braut als Hinweis 
darauf gedeutet werden, dass sie ihren Hochzeitsschmuck tragt. Aber 
die Situation braucht nichts mit Hochzeit zu tun zu haben, besonders 
da ein Bett in zerstortem Zusammenhang auch 86/q iii 22 in einem Text 
vorkommt, dessen Unterschrift, [. . -t]a-as-sa[. ..], wir oben mit dem 
EZEN witass{iy)as zusammengestellt haben. 

In dem sicher zum ezen wita^^iyas gehorigen Fragment wird mehrfach 
das ^^^harsiyalli „Vorratsgefass” erwahnt: in KUB XXVII 59 i 3, 5 


1 KUB XVII 24 iii 18-24; XXXII 126 ii lo-iii i; erganzbar KUB XXVII 51, 4 
f.; 55 iii(!) 15 f.; 56 ii 8 f.; iii 4 f.; 61 ii( ?) 4 f.; 62 Rs.; 64 i 12 ff.; IBoT I 18 ii 4 f.; 
147/q; 245/r. 

2 KUB XXVII 49 mit Duplikat, Cat. 466, 5. 

® Kol. iii 16-30; Z. 16-22 in Oriens X, 1957, 357 ubersetzt. 
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und 6 in leider zerstdrtem Zusammenhang, dann in Z. 26 in dem oben 
schon iibersetzten Absatz, nach dem der Opfermandant es fiillen muss. 
Nun wissen wir aus anderen Quellen, dass das Fiillen des Vorratsge- 
fasses den Hauptinhalt der Herbstfeste bildete. ^ Man gewinnt somit den 
Eindruck, dass ein Privatmann sein eigenes Herbstfest begehen konnte, 
bei dem die Gottin Huwassanna als Hauptgottheit verehrt wurde. Ob 
man weiter folgern darf, dass diese Art private! Jahreszeitenfeste aus 
Hupisna-Eregli stammte und auf diese Gegend beschrankt war, muss 
zunachst often bleiben. Eine weiter unten zu besprechende Stelle konnte 
darauf hindeuten, dass es Ahnliches auch in der Stadt Kuliwisna gab, 
iiber deren Lage nichts Naheres bekannt ist, die aber immerhin mit 
Hupisna das gleiche Suffix teilt. 

An Ritualtexten, in denen die Gottin Huwassanna unter ihrem meso- 
potamischen Namen erscheint, sind mir zwei bekannt. Der eine ist das 
kleine Fragment 54/q, das den Namen ^gaz-za-ba-a-a schreibt, ^ im 
iibrigen aber nichts Charakteristisches enthalt ausser den Wortem 
,,Becher*' und yfiakarmu-Broi”, die beide auch in den HuwaSSanna- 
Ritualen vorkommen, sich aber auch in anderen (Fest-)Ritualen finden. 

Der zweite Text ist ganz anderer Natur. ® Ausser dem Namen der 
G 5 ttin verbinden ihn nur die Luwismen mit unseren Texten. In der 
zweiten Kolumne werden an einer Weggabelung( ?) ^ Riten ausgefiihrt 
und Beschworungen gesprochen, die dem Mandanten Krankheit und 
Gegner fernhalten sollen. ® In der dritten Kolumne aber lesen wir folgen- 
des (KUB XVII 12 hi 2-15): 


^ Stellen bei O. R. Gurney, AAA 27, 1940, 120 if. lunna- ,,fiillen'' kommt nocb 
KUB XXI 17 iii 15-17 vor. Sonst ist das gewdhnliche Verbum ,,schutten", ishuwai- 
oder suhhai-. L. Rost, MIO VIII, 1961, 172 iibersetzt „ausschutten," was m.E. 
unzutreffend ist, weil das ,,Schutten" im Herbst dem Offnen der Gefasse im Friihling 
gegeniibersteht und deshalb nur das Auf- oder Einschiitten, also synonym mit 
,,fiillen" (sunna-) sein kann. Uber die einschlagigen Texte liegt jetzt eine Chicagoer 
Dissertation vor: Ch. W. Carter, Hittite Cult Inventories. Dort auch der Hinweis 
auf Nicht-Beteiligung des Konigs an lokalen Festen, auf die oben kurz angespielt 
wurde. 

2 Weitere abweichende Schreibungen ausser dem hier vorliegenden ^GAZ-ZA- 
BA-A-A: ^GAZ-BA-IA KUB VI 45 ii 15 // 46 ii 56; anscheinend <^GAZ-ZU-[BAy 
A-A-as KUB VI 4 ii 6, nach Spuren und Raum; ^GAZ-BA-A-E KBo I i Rs. 49, 
wenn richtig kopiert. ^GAZ-A-A 254/t wohl einfache Auslassung. 

® KUB XVII 12, im Cat. 456, i schon unter ,,rituels contenant des louvismes" 
gebucht. 

^ KASKAL-a5 hatarnijashas, Dat.-Lok. PI.; im Zusammenhang damit ,,rechts" 
und ,,links". Also entweder die beiden Strassenrander oder die beiden Zweige 
einer Weggabelung. 

® Hier Z. 15 ^GAZ-BA-A-A GASAN-/^ ,,meine Herrin," klarer Beleg fiir das 
Geschlecht der Gottin.—Z. A ,,die, die mir entgegenkommen, 

meine Gegner." 
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(2) [. na-a^-ia an-da (3) [ki-is]-^a-an \me-ma-d\-i 

ku-iS-ua Sa BmoiR-LiM (4) [TUKU.Tu]KU-aw-^a sa{\)-a-u-ua-ar 
( 5 ) [mi-u]a-ra-as ana dingir-l/m pi-ra-an ar-ha ua-ra-a-mt 


(6) [EGi]R-Sc7-mfl i LAL ^^^geStin.ud.du.a ( 7) pi-r[a-an ar-h]a 

ua-ra-a-ni 

(8) nu ki-is-sa-an me-ma-i 

ki-i ^^%A (9) ma-dh-ha-an li-im numun sk-it har-zi 

(10) Gi§GESTiN.UD.DU.A-m ma-ah-hu-an sk-it (ii) gestin har-zi 

BlNGlR-LIM-ia-Ua GA§AN-/A (12) EN.SISKUR QA-TAM-MA as-SU-U hav-ak 

(13) \-ia-ua LAL ma-ah-ha-an :ua-a^-sa-a-ri 

(14) 'EN.siSKVR-ia-ua-kdn a-na dingir-l/m qa-tam-ma (15) ua-as-ia-a-ru 


(Im verlorenen Anfang verbrennt der Beschworer etwas) 
(2-3) Dabei spricht er folgendermassen : 

(3-4) „Was immer der Zorn und Groll der Gottin ist, 

(5) der soli vor der Gottin verbrennen!” 


(6-7) Dann werden Ol, Honig, Feigen und Rosinen vor ihr verbrannt, 

(8) und er spricht folgendermassen: 

(8-9) „Wie diese Feige tausend Samen im Innern halt, 

(lo-ii) und wie die Rosine im Innern Wein halt, 

(11-12) so moge auch die Gottin, meine Herrin, den Opfermandanten 
in Freundschaft halten! 

(13) Und wie Ol und Honig angenehm sind( ?), 

(14-15) so m 5 ge auch der Opfermandant der Gottin angenehm sein(?)!'' 

Dass diese Art der Magie genau dem entspricht, was aus den Ritualen 
zur Versohnung des Verschwundenen Gottes seit langem bekannt ist, ist 
evident. Fiir die Gottin Huwa§§anna ergibt sich daraus, dass auch sie — 
wie andere Gotter und Gottinnen — ziirnen konnte. AUerdings konnen 
wir nicht behaupten, dass sie auch verschwunden ware; davon lesen 
wir — wenigstens in den erhaltenen Texten — nichts. 

Immerhin riickt der (lokale ? s.o.) Kult der Huwassanna von HupiSna 
damit naher an den des lokalen Wettergottes von Kuhwisna heran. 
Unter den diesem Gott gewidmeten Texten ist einer, ^ nach dem sich 
ein „Hausherr'' an einem fiir ihn giinstigen Tage zur Begehung eines 

^ KUB XII 19 {Cat. 342, i) ii 13-21. 
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Festes nach Kuliwi§na begeben soli; kurz danach wird auch bier das 
Vorratsgefass erwahnt, leider in zerstortem Kontext. Ein anderer Text, 
in dem ebenfalls der „HausheiT” auftritt, ^ enthalt die iiblichen Riten 
zur Beilegung des gottlichen Zornes, ebenso wie auch weitere Fragmente. ^ 
Uber diesen Wettergott von Kuliwisna besitzten wir jetzt aber auch einen 
Teil der Erzahlung, die von seinem Zorn und Verschwinden handelt. 
Das aus drei Stucken zusammensetzbare Fragment ® bildet den Anfang 
und das Ende der „Zweiten Tafel vom Wettergott von Kuliwi§na''. Diese 
Tafel beginnt mit einem Ritus an ,,Wegen'', die der Gott gebeten wird 
zu wandeln. Es folgt die Erzahlung von seinem Zom, der typischen 
Verwechslung der Schuhe, der Notzeit und dem Suchen. * * 

Dass sowohl die Gottin Huwa§§anna als der Wettergott von Kuhwisna 
in zwei RoUen erscheinen, als ziimende Gottheit und im Mittelpunkt von 
harSiyalli-Festen, ist nichts Neues, da es ebenso auch von Telipinu und 
anderen Wettergottem gilt. Neu ist bei den beiden hier besprochenen 
Gottheiten nur die Begehung der Feste durch Einzelpersonen. Das 
bedeutet nicht, dass wir die Bindung an eine Jahreszeit, die fiir das 
Fiillen der Vorratsgefasse gegeben ist, nun auch auf die Riten zur Be- 
sanftigung des Zomes iibertragen diirften. Die zuerst von H. Otten 
gewonnene Erkenntnis, dass die Mythen vom Verschwundenen Gott 
nichts mit Jahreszeiten zu tun haben, vielmehr nach Bedarf im Zuge von 
Ritualhandlungen rezitiert wurden, die den Gott besanftigen und zuriick- 
fuhren sollten, wann immer das Bestehen seines Zornes angenommen 
wurde, bleibt nach wie vor bestehen und soli durch die obigen Ausfiih- 
rungen nicht in Zweifel gezogen werden. Immerhin ist aber die Kluft 
zwischen den fiir ein Individuum — koniglicher oder gewdhnhcher 
Herkunft — ausgefiihrten Besanftigungsriten vom Typus „Tehpinu- 
Mythus’' und den gewohnlich von der Allgemeinheit gefeierten Jahres- 
zeitenfesten dadurch etwas verringert worden, dass, wie wir gesehen 
haben, auch der Einzelne solche Feste veranstalten konnte. 


1 KUB XXXIII 62 (Cat. 342, 3) ii 8, 18. 

2 Cat. ebd., 2, 4, 5: KUB XXXII 138, XXXIII 64 und 65. 

3 189/q (KBo XIV 86) + 2512/c (KUB XXXIII 17) + 140/n (KBo IX 109). 
KUB XXXIII 17 allein schon Cat. 264, 3; der Gottesname findet sich in den beiden 
Zusatzstiicken. 

* Fiir die Rituale und Mythen vom Verschwundenen Gott sowie fiir die weiter 
unten zu beriihrenden prinzipiellen Fragen s. die grundlegende Arbeit von H. Otten, 
Die tJberlieferungen des Telipinu-Mythus, MVAeG 46, i, 1942, Eine analoge 
Erzahlung vom Zorn einer Gottin hat neuerdings Laroche, RHA XIX/68, 1961, 
25 f. rekonstruiert. 
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URARTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF VAN 


HANS O. OVTERBOGKy Oriental Institvie, University of Chicago 


The Archeological Reconnais¬ 
sance Expedition of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, under the 
direction of Professor Pinhas Delougaz 
and including Professor Helene J. Kantor, 
Mr. James E. Knudstad, and the writer, 
visited Van briefly in October 1961. In 
Van there is a so-called “museum depot,” 
which houses, inter alia, a number of 
Urartian stone inscriptions. Professor 
F. W. Konig of Vienna, the author of a 
Handbuch der chaldischen Inschriften,^ was 
able to identify most of them on the basis 
of photographs submitted to him by Pro¬ 
fessor H. Gamerith of Villach, who had 
visited Van in 1954; Konig published his 
identifications in 1956 in an article^ and 
incorporated some new inscriptions among 
the stones in Van in the second part of his 
Handbuch (pp. 164-66). Mr. Peter Hulin, 
who visited Van in 1956 and 1957, 
collated the stones themselves and pub¬ 
lished an important amplification of 
Konig’s list in 1958.^ As can be seen from 
these articles and especially from the 

^ Published in two parts, 1955 and 1957, as 
Beiheft 8 to AfO-, abbr. HChl. Other abbreviations 
used in this article: AfO = Archiv fur Orientforschung', 
Anatolia: Revue annuelle d'archiologie (Univ. d’Ank- 
ara, Faculte des Lettres, Inst. d’Arch.); AnSt. = 
Anatolian Studies: Journal of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara; Belleten: Revue publiee par 
la Societe d’Histoire Turque; CICh = C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum (1928, 
1935; not completed); “Hulin” with number refers to 
the article quoted in note 3; JAOS = Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; JCS = Journal of Cunei¬ 
form Studies; TAD = Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi = 
Turkish Review of Archaeology, published by the 
Department of Antiquities, Ankara; WZKM = 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes; 
ZD MO = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft. 

2 “Chaldische Inschriften im Freiluftmuseum zu 
Van,” AfO, XVII, 2 (1956), 359 f. 

3 “Urartian Stones in the Van Museum,” AnSt., 
Vm (1958), 235-44. 


sketches in AfO, XVII, 360, the stones 
were at that time kept in the open court¬ 
yard and crowded closely together. 

At the time of our visit in 1961 this 
situation had changed. There now was a 
roof on wooden supports running along 
one side of the yard, with a concrete floor; 
and the stones were lined up along the 
sides of this roofed gallery. 

Since our time was hmited and since 
most of the identifications had already 
been made by our predecessors, we only 
took quick photographs of all the stones.^ 
It was only after our return that I had the 
opportunity to compare these photographs 
with the evidence available through the 
above-mentioned works. Owing to the fact 
that the stones are now better visible and 
accessible, and also because a few stones 
were added after Mr. Hulin’s visits, we 
are in the position to supplement the 
earlier lists in a few points.^ 

The following notes are arranged accord¬ 
ing to the numbering in Konig’s Handbuch. 
For the sake of completeness all stones are 
included, even those to which nothing is 
added. 

HChl 5b = Hulin 32, from Patnos; 
Ispuini. The stone now stands upright. 
The part which “appear(ed) to be em¬ 
bedded in the ground” (H.) is actually 
missing. A comparison of our photograph 

^ In the name of the Expedition as well as in my 
own I wish to express our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Rustem Duyuran, Director General of Antiquities, 
for the permission to take photographs, and to Mr. 
Muhittin Toprak, Curator of the Van museum, for 
his kind help and co-operation throughout our stay 
in Van. 

® I am indebted to Mr. Hulin, who read a draft of 
this article and made some valuable suggestions and 
additions. 
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with that of the squeeze in Tiflis® shows 
clearly that it is the same stone. Our 
photo confirms the description given in 
CICh sub No. 9, except that the missing 
part is more than one-eighth and seems 
closer to one-third of the circumference. 
The beginning of sidauri in line 2 is exactly 
beneath that of ^Haldinini of line 1. The 
signs are more widely spaced in line 2 than 
in line 1. As a result we get: 

( 1 ) ^Hal-di-ni ^us-m\a-si-nji^^ls-pu-'d^-i-ni- 

se ^’^Sdr-d\u]-ri{- (long gap) ][- yis- 

(2) si-da-u-ri '^Is-pu-iX-i-ni-§e '^•^Sdr-du\^- 
(long ^^pyisi-di-is-tu-ni 

The restorations of Konig and of 
Milikishvili (he. cit.) should be revised 
accordingly. 

HChl 7 = HuHn 3, from Karagiinduz; 
Ispuini and Menua. According to the 
museum inventory the stone, No. 42, 
entered the museum in 1939. 

HChl 16 = Hulin 31, from a church in 
Van; Menua. 

HChl 46 (from Anzaf; Menua) is in the 
Tiflis museum; but a newly found duplicate 
(with a variant reading), also from Anzaf, 
published by Hulin, AnSt., X (1960), 
205-207, No. 1, and PI. XXVII (b), is 
now in the museum of Van. 

® Vestnik Drevnej Istorii, 1953, fasc. 1, quoted by 
Konig, WZKM, LII (1955), 297 f., is missing in 
Chicago. In the book edition of G. A. Melikishvili, 
Urartskie Klinoobraznye Nadpisi (Moskva, 1960), this 
is Photo 7 of inscription No. 16; cf. ibid., p. 122. 

Although our photograph does not show this 
section clearly, I prefer this restoration, given by 
Lehmann-Haupt and adopted by Melikishvili, to 
Konig’s proposal u[i-gi-ni'\\ for (i) in Melikishvili’s 
photo I see the heads of two horizontals, which is for 
ma but against gi; and (2), contrary to HChl, p. 38, 
n. 1, the space is not too small for -ma-Si- in view of 
the closeness of signs in the following word. 

® The brackets before and after -iS- indicate 
broken surface of the existing stone, in contrast to 
the lost part in the “long gap.” They represent the 
“plus etwas mehr als 12 cm” and “etwa 14 cm” of 
CICh No. 9, notes 1 and 2, respectively; Konig’s 
different attempt at interpreting these measurements, 
WZKM, LII, 298 ff., thus becomes unnecessary. The 
entire section, i§ with breaks before and after, must 
be above the SidiStuni of line 2, but is not visible in 
our photograph. 


HChl 48 = Hulin 18, from Kobanis 
(formerly Kohbants); Menua. The ends of 
lines, restored in HChl, are preserved. 

HChl 49a = Hulin 40, from Kobanis; 
Menua. Republished by E. Bilgig, TAD, 
IX, 1 (1959), 47 f. and PI. XLIII, A and B. 
Bilgi 9 quotes from the inventory that the 
stone. No. 25, was brought on November 
25, 1936, from Kobanis, four kilometers 
east of Van, where it had been on the inner 
face of a wall of the church. Bilgi 9 thought 
that this inscription was only a duplicate, 
with variants, of HChl 49a; but the 
seeming variants are in fact a corrected 
reading of the last sign of line 3, which 
was not visible in the church, and an extra 
sign at the end of the last line of a repeti¬ 
tion of the same text, this time arranged 
in six lines instead of five, on the right- 
hand narrow face of the block, which was 
also hidden in the church. The latter was 
published by Hulin under No. 40 and by 
Bilgi 9 , he. eit., as B. Thus we are dealing 
not with a duplicate (with variants) of 
HChl 49a, but with No. 49a itself. 

HChl 49d(!) = Hulin 27. Corner stone 
with three-line inscription of Menua, 
running around the corner; right-hand face 
broken about middle. Text after our 
photograph: 

( 1 ) ^Hal-di-ni-ni / us-ma-a^-si-ni'] 

(2) ^Me-nu-a-se^^ / Hal-di-ni[-li ...] 

(3) si- i- di- i- / \is\-td{-a-li'\ 

The right-hand face corresponds to the 
hand copy given in HChl as No. 49d (after 
Lambrino); it does not seem to fit No. 49c 
(combination of CICh 106 and 107).® Both 
c and d are from §u§ans.^® 

HChl 53 and 137: column bases of 

® CICh gives Nos. 106 and 107 as two separate 
stones corresponding to separate numbers, 96 and 97, 
in the Bericht. Nor do the signs given there as extant 
and restored, respectively, fit our stone. For Lamb¬ 
rino’s text see A. D. Mordtmann, ZDMO, XXVI 
(1872), 533, No. XVI. 

This spelling (for former Susanths) is taken 
from the Turkish map, scale of 1:800,000, edition of 
1936. 
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Menua from Patnos. HChl has the follow¬ 
ing inscriptions under No. 53: a, from 
church of “Vosgepag” near Van, CICh 74 
(PI. 42); b, from a house in Van, CICh 77, 
now in Tiflis; c, from church in Patnos, 
CICh 99 (PI. 52) [and CICh 8 ]; d, two 
stones from church in Patnos, only one of 
them published as CICh 100 (PI. 63). 
Later, Konig added three column stones 
kept in the Van museum according to the 
Gamerith photographs; he published them 
in the second part of HChl under No. 137, 
a-c, matching them with the stone 
numbers introduced by him {AfO, XVII, 
359 f.), which were retained by Hulin, as 
follows: 

HChl 137 a = ‘‘Stein 38” (Hulin 38); 

HChl 137 b = “Stein 15” (Hulin 15); 

HChl 137 c = “Stein 10” (Hulin 10). 
Although Konig, HChl, p. 164 sub No. 137, 
b and c, rejects identification of the “new” 
with any of the “old” stones, I think that 
such identifications are indicated on the 
basis of the following observations: 

(1) Our photo of Hulin 15, on which the 
signs ... ^Is-pu-u-i-ni-e- ... are visible, 
shows exactly the same signs destroyed or 
partly damaged in line 1 as the squeeze of 
CICh 99 (PI. 52); this means Hulin 15 = 
HChl 137b = HChl 53c. 

(2) Our photo of one of the other two 
round stones, showing the signs ... Me- 
nu-u-a-he '^Is-pu-u-i- . .. (which were 
not visible in the photographs available 
to Konig) shows the same slight damage 
above se and the personal determinative 
after it as does the squeeze of CICh 100, 
PI. 63 (in addition to new damage farther 
to the left). According to information 
kindly supplied by Mr. Hulin, this is his 
No. 10 = HChl 137c. Thus, HChl 137c is 
one of the two stones represented by 
HChl 53d. The other was never published; 
but since the two stones were once used as 
counterparts at the church door, it is safe 
to assume that the other is Hulin 38 = 


HChl 137a. We thus get: HuHn 10 and 
38 = HChl 137 c and a, respectively, = 
(both) HChl 53d = CICh 100 and its un¬ 
published duplicate. 

Note that just the three stones listed 
under HChl 53 c and d were once in the 
church of Patnos; it seems plausible that 
the three stones now in the museum should 
be just these.^^ 

HChl 55b = Hulin 33, from Yedi 
Kilise; Menua. 

HChl 56 = Hulin 12, from Kobanis; 
Menua. 

HChl 64 = Hulin 2, from Yedi Kilise; 
Menua. 

HChl 65 = Hulin 19, from Yedi Kilise; 
Menua. 

HChl 102, part, = Hulin 22, from a 
church in Van; Sarduri III. 

HChl 103, the stela of Sarduri III from 
the niche, called Hazine Kapusu, on the 
north slope of Van Kalesi. Six fragments 
of different size are in the museum, as 
recognized by Konig and Hulin (Nos. 4,11, 
23, 25, 35, and 37). The sketch, Huhn, 
fig. 2 (An8t., VIII, 243), which shows to 
what parts of the original stela the in¬ 
dividual fragments belong, can be supple¬ 
mented in a few points now that the 
stones are better visible. For convenience 
we number the four faces of the stela as i 
to iv from left to right as they appear in 
Hulin’s sketch (following HChl, PI. 78 f.). 
Our photographs show the following 
additional parts: 

(1) Face i of the large piece H ulin 25, 
from lines 7 to 32 (possibly a few more at 
left bottom, not covered by photo). This 
confirms Hulin’s impression that the front 
face might also be preserved (p. 243 under 
No. 37, parenthesis at end). 

(2) Face i of the small fragment Hulin 
35, from lines 33 to 42. 

^ ^ After the above was written I noticed that K. 
Balkan made the same identification; for in Anatolia, 
V (1960), 106 with n. 20 he states that HChl 53 c and 
d are in the Van museum. 
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(3) Face ii of the fragment Hulin 37 
runs to the right edge. Although our 
photograph does not show that side, it 
seems likely from the shape of the edge 
that part of face iii is also preserved. 

As a result it seems that all the gaps left 
in the sketch are filled, so that a physical 
restoration of the stela should be possible. 

HChl 135, the fragment of a Menua 
inscription from Patnos, first published by 
R. Werner, JGS, VIII (1954), 96 f., as (b) 
with fig. 3, is now in the Van museum. 

HChl 136 = Hulin 17; stela of Menua. 
Republished, with reverse added, by 
Hulin, pp. 238-41, with fig. 1. Provenience 
not given. 

HChl 137: see above under No. 53. 

HChl 138 = Hulin 36 does not appear 
in our photographs. 

HChl 139 = Hulin 39, partly defaced 
inscription of Menua; provenience not 
given. 

HChl 140, pedestal with inscription of 
Menua, from Kami§van, published by 
Werner, JCS, VIII, 96 as (a) with figs. 1-2, 
is also in the museum. 

The museum also houses some inscrip¬ 
tions not yet included in the Handhuch: 

1. Hulin 8, fragment mentioning 
Menu[a]. 

2. The Rusa inscription from Adilcevaz 
published by Hulin, AnSt., IX (1959), 
189-95, No. 1. 

Our photographs do not include the 
small fragment published ibid, as No. 2. 
For other stones from Adilcevaz see below. 

The two Anzaf inscriptions published by 
Hulin in AnSt., X (1960), 205-207 are 
both in the museum; they are: 

3. A Menua inscription {loc. cit. No. 1) 
duplicating HChl 46, mentioned 
above under that number, from the 
slope of the Upper Fortress. 

4. A column base with inscription of 


Ispuini {ibid., No. 2), from the 
vicinity of the Lower Fortress. 

In Addcevaz we learned from Mr. Fuat 
BayTak 9 i, district inspector of public 
education, that the authorities were just 
in the process of transporting stones to the 
Van museum. That one of the recently 
found inscriptions is in the museum was 
stated above, sub 2. We saw two inscribed 
blocks outside the schoolhouse, HChl 128 
(“jetzt im Schulhaus”) and ‘Tncerta 1” in 
the Handbuch.^^ 

Of the Adilcevaz relief, discussed and re¬ 
constructed by C. A. Burney and G. R. J. 
Lawson in AnSt., VIII (1958), 211-16, 
one block (the lowest in the reconstruc¬ 
tion) has been in the museum for some 
time (Hulin, AnSt., VIII, 235 f.. No. 1). 
Three more parts were taken to the 
museum a few days before our visit; they 
are the first, third, and fourth from the 
top in the reconstruction (loc. cit., fig. 2). 
Only the second fragment, showing the 
right shoulder and arm, was seen by us 
still in Adilcevaz. 

It is likely that this fragment and the 
two inscriptions at the schoolhouse have 
now been—or will soon be—also taken to 
the museum. 

To this list of the stones now in the 
museum of Van, a few notes on other 
inscriptions may be added, concerning 
modern official place names and additional 
bibliography. They follow again the 
arrangement in the Handbuch. 

HChl 1 : Three blocks with duplicate 
copies of the Assyrian inscription of 
Sarduri I are situated in the east wall of 
“Sardur’s Buttress,” locally called Madir 
Burcu. They were uncovered about 1938 
by the expedition of Professor Kirsopp 

For the two fortresses near Anzaf see below, 
ad HChl 46, with ref. to AnSt., X, 181 f., notes 7-8. 

13 In Belleten, XX (1956), 353 f. with figs. 7-8, M. 
Kala 9 published photographs taken by Prof. Bossert 
of the two inscriptions kept at the school of Adilcevaz. 
His fig. 8 is HChl 128 (as seen, loc. cit., n. 13); the 
other, fig. 7, on the narrow face of a block, is Inc. 1. 
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Lake and published by E. Bilgig in TAD, 
IX, 1 (1959), 44 f. and PL XLII f. as Nos. 

(to follow I®"-!®, which are in the 
west wall). 

HGhI 2-A: The place is now called 
Zivistan. For the Urartian fortress there 
see C. A. Burney and G. R. J. Lawson, 
“Measured Plans of Urartian Fortresses,” 
AnSt., X (1960), 177 fif., esp. p. 178 with 
n. 5. 

HChl 9, Kel-i-sin: A new edition based 
on the latex squeezes made by the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan expedition under G. G. 
Cameron was published by W. C. Benedict 
in JAOS, LXXXI (1961), 359-85. 

HChl 29-30: “Artamid” is now Edremit. 

HChl 39: For Bostankaya see Burney 
and Lawson, AnSt., X, 194-96 with n. 16. 

HChl 44: Hasankale is now officially 
called Pasinler. 

HChl 46: For the two fortresses near 
Anzaf see Burney and Lawson, ihid., 
pp. 178-82, with reference to the in¬ 
scriptions in notes 7 and 8 (cf. above, 
our Nos. 3 and 4). 

HChl 104: New editions of the IzoH 
inscription were published by M. Kala 9 
in Belleten, XX (1956), 349-54, and by Th. 
Beran in Istanbuler Mitteilungen, VII 
(1956), 133-45. 


HChl 109-110: For ruins of an Urartian 
town in the vicinity of Erci§ (so now 
instead of “Ardjis”) see Burney and 
Lawson, AnSt., X, 185-88 (with n. 12). 

HChl 111b: For the name of the place 
see below, n. 14. 

HChl 122, Topzawa: About the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan latex copy see the brief 
(and rather discouraging) note of Benedict, 
JA08, LXXXI, 359, n. 2. 

HChl 140: For a nearby fortress, 
Kancikh, see Burney and Lawson, AnSt., 
X, 189-92 (with n. 14). 

HChl, Inc. 3: See n. 14 below. 

New inscriptions from Anzavurtepe 
near Patnos were published by K. Balkan, 
Anatolia, V (1960), 99-131. 

More Urartian inscriptions have been 
found in recent Turkish excavations at 
Patnos (Raci Temizer and K. Balkan), 
Altmtepe near Erzincan (T. and N. 
0 zgu 9 ), and Asba§in^^ or Qavu§tepe, as it 
is now being called (E. Bilgi 9 and A. 
Erzen). 

For a plan of Asba^in before excavation see 
C. A. Burney, “Urartian Fortresses and Towns in the 
Van Region,” AnSt., VII (1957), 45-47 with fig. 4 
and Pis. IV c, V a. The village of Asba§in is the 
former “Astwadzasen (cf. HGhI 111b), and its 
fortress was called “Haikapert” (cf. HChl Inc. 3; C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, II/1 
[1926], 60-64 with sketch-plan on p. 63). 
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A VIEW OF HITTITE LITERATURE* 


Hans G. Guteebock 

The University of Chicago 


In attempting to give an outline of Hittite 
literature we shall try to take the term “literature” 
in its specific sense, considering as literary mainly 
such compositions as myths, epics, prayers, and 
what little exists of poetry. We shall have to in¬ 
clude historiography, because historical narrative 
was a field in which the Hittites excelled from 
early times on and because many historical texts 
have their merits also as literary compositions. 
We are, however, aware of the fact that our defini¬ 
tion of “literature” is not that of the ancients. 
Professor Oppenheim in a recent article^ pointed 
out that the great majority of the texts forming 
what he calls “the main stream of tradition” of 
Babylonia—others have called it the “canon” 
because of the standardization it underwent 
around 1000 B.C.—is scholarly literature in the 
sense that it consists of the material the scribes 
considered essential for their training, and that its 
bulk is made up by word lists, omens, and pre¬ 
scriptions for exorcistic rites. The preference given 
to these kinds of texts reflects an encyclopedic ap¬ 
proach, as Professor Landsberger was the first to 
point out, insofar as the word lists aim at covering 
the entire vocabulary, the omens consider all pos¬ 
sible occurrences that could be taken as porten¬ 
tous, and the magic rites also aim at complete 
coverage. 

As far as the Hittites are concerned, we shall see 
that then scribes used this “main stream of 
Babylonian tradition” as syllabus in their train¬ 
ing, too. But they also produced other classes of 
texts that from our point of view are non-literary, 
while they themselves treated them as part of 
their literature. This last statement is based on an 
observation of the contents of the various tablet 


* Presidential address, read at the 172 nd meeting of 
the Society at Cambridge, Mass., on April 4 , 1962 . 

^ Current Anthropology 1 ( 1960 ) 409 - 423 . 


collections found in different locations within the 
Hittite capital, Bogazkoy. 

Such a study is rendered difficult by the fact 
that unfortunately the tablets found before 
World War I in three different locations were 
hopelessly mixed after they had reached the 
museum. In contrast to this, the find spots of all 
tablets found after the First War have been care¬ 
fully recorded. Some notes of the first excavator, 
Hugo Winckler, were recently rediscovered by 
Professor Otten; they give the find spots of a little 
over one hundred texts^—out of 10,000 fragments 
found in those early excavations! Taken together 
with what was later found in the same buildings 
as well as in some others, and also taking into 
account what texts were absent in the places re¬ 
cently excavated, one can get a rough, though 
incomplete, picture of the contents of the various 
collections. 

It would seem that one building in particular 
deserves the name “library.” This is a building 
situated on the slope of the acropolis, above the 
main temple of the city, partly excavated by 
Winckler in 1911 and re-investigated in recent 
years including the campaigns of 1960 and 1961.^ 
Most of what may be called “scholarly” and 
“literary” texts seem to have been kept there: 
vocabularies, omens, epics, and texts of the “his¬ 
torical tradition”—categories to which we shall 
return. On the other hand, the largest number of 
state treaties was found by Winckler in the temple 
precinct; this fits the statement contained in some 
treaties that they were deposited in the temple. 

However, the majority of the texts found in each 


2 Cf. H. Otten, MIOF 5 (1957 ) 26 . I am indebted to 
Prof. Otten for a copy of his list of texts thus identified. 

® Tablets found in and near this building are published 
in vols. XII and XIII of Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi 
(KBo). 
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of the six or seven buildings that contained tab¬ 
lets, are rituals; that is, detailed prescriptions, on 
the one hand, for the performance of the cult 
festivals and, on the other, for magic or exorcistic 
rites. These texts, then, must have been con¬ 
sidered part of the literature deemed worthy of 
being kept in a library. This is borne out by the 
colophons or scribal subscripts and by the Hittite 
catalogues of tablets, which clearly show that all 
the categories so far mentioned, whether they are 
for us “literary^’ or ‘‘non-literary,’^ as well as some 
others not enumerated here, were registered and 
catalogued in the same way.'* 

Apart from this approach based on the local 
distribution of texts, there is the possibility of a 
diachronic study. Hittite history can be roughly 
divided into an Old Kingdom, beginning in the 
17th century (according to the “middle” chro¬ 
nology), and a New Kingdom or Empire period, 
covering most of the 14th and all of the 13th 
century B.C. That the language underwent a de¬ 
velopment over this long time span has long been 
seen, and historical texts, containing the names of 
rulers and often written in the name of a certain 
king, are immediately dated. In recent years the 
observation of a special, old form of handwriting, 
found only in texts that are old also on linguistic 
grounds, has made possible the recognition of 
original Old Kingdom manuscripts as opposed to 
later copies of Old Kingdom texts. Thus we know 
that old manuscripts were kept until the end of 
the Empire (shortly after 1200 B.C.) and that 
some old texts were copied in the New Kingdom. 

Concerning the problem of when and where the 
Hittites learned the cuneiform system, I still 
think—despite other theories—that it was during 
the early part of the Old Kingdom, around 1650 
B.C., and in Syria; for it seems more than acci¬ 
dental that the details of orthography have their 


4 A classified list of Hittite texts with bibliographical 
references was published by E. Laroche, “Catalogue des 
textes hittites,” RHA 14-16 ( 1956 - 58 ); hereafter Cat. 
with number. For ancient tablet catalogues see there. 
No. 188 , and E. Laroche, “La bibliotheque de Qattusa,” 
Arch. Or. 17/2 ( 1949 ) 7 - 23 ; cf. also H. Otten, “Biblio- 
theken im Alten Orient,” Das Alter turn 1 ( 1955 ) 67 - 81 . 


closest analogies in Syria, ^ and the oldest texts 
preserved date from the reign of king Hattushi I, 
who was also the first Hittite king to extend his 
activities into northern Syria. 

On the analogy of later civilizations it may be 
assumed that the Hittites at first used the newly 
acquired script to write the language for which it 
had been used by their teachers, that is, Akkadian, 
and only secondarily proceeded to write their own 
language as well. This assumption finds some 
support in the fact that the annals of Hattusili I 
were written in Akkadian and only centuries later, 
during the New Kingdom, translated into Hittite.® 
A literary composition about events taking place 
during the siege of the Syrian town of Urshu also 
is in Akkadian.^ The step to writing Hittite was, 
however, already taken during Hattusili’s own 
reign; for we have fragments of an elaborate 
account of his war against the town of Hassuwa 
and its ally, the king of Aleppo, written in the Old 
Hittite language and in the old handwriting.® 
The political testament of the same king^ is a 
bilingual, Akkadian and Hittite, in which the 
Hittite version shows the characteristics of the 
old language (although the preserved manuscript 
is late), so that we may assume that it was com¬ 
posed in both languages from the outset. Yet, the 
fact that it was also written in Akkadian seems to 
indicate that this was still regarded the proper 
means of written expression. The same is true of 
the famous Proclamation of Telipinu,^® of which 
an Akkadian version exists although this king 
lived several generations later and although this 
regulation of the succession to the throne is a 
purely internal affair (in contrast to international 
treaties which were written in Akkadian because 
this was the language of diplomacy).^* 

Another observation also points in the same 
direction. The Old Hittite texts contain some 

® Th. V. Gamkrelidze, “The Akkado-Hittite Syllabary 
and the Problem of the Origin of the Hittite Script,” 
Arch. Or. 29 ( 1961 ) 406 - 18 . 

6 KBo X 1 - 3 ; H. Otten, MDOG 91 ( 1958 ) 75 - 84 . 

7 Cat. 29 . 

® Cat. 7 ; photograph in MDOG 86 ( 1953 ) 60 Abb. 28 . 

^ Cat. 6. 

10 Cat. 21 . 

11 Cat. 20, a, by the same king, and many later treaties. 
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Akkadograms (that is, words written syllabically 
in Akkadian in a Hittite context and read in 
Hittite) that later fell into disuse. This phe¬ 
nomenon, too, can best be explained under the 
assumption that the stage at which writing 
Akkadian was considered natural was not yet 
forgotten. 

What, then, are the Old Hittite texts?^^ We 
already mentioned the annals of Hattusili I 
written in Akkadian. Since his reign can be dated 
to about 1630 B.C., they are the oldest known 
example of annalistic writing, antedating the 
Assyrian annals by about three centuries. While 
these annals are written in a rather dry, enumera- 
tive style, other historical compositions of the 
Old Kingdom are very elaborate and detailed. 
Some of these, like the above-mentioned text 
about the war against Hassuwa and others, must 
have been written shortly after the events. Others, 
which contain motifs belonging to the realm of 
myth or fairytale, may reflect a popular tradition 
about the remote past. A fragment found in 1960, 
which mentions a certain Anum-herwa^^ (probably 
identical with king Anum-hirbi of Ma’ama whose 
letter, in Old Assyrian, was found in the city of 
Kanesh)^^ and also speaks of the troops of Zalpa, 
seems to belong in this category if the badly 
mutilated text is correctly understood. The men¬ 
tion of a boy who grew up, of cattle and a sack 
filled with chafi, as well as the phrase “he notices 
[no]thing” seem to point in this direction. In 
addition, there are other Old Hittite texts mixing 
history with myth, one of them again dealing with 
the history of the Anatolian town of Zalpa. 

The figure of Anum-hirwe takes us back to the 
latest phase of the age of the Assyrian merchant 
colonies, a time that preceded the foundation of 
the Hittite kingdom. The events told in the in¬ 
scription of king Anitta of Kussar^^ belong to a 


Cf. A Kammenhuber, “Die heth. Geschichtsschrei- 
bung,” Saeculum 9 ( 1958 ) 136 - 55 , esp. 136-44 on the Old 
Kingdom. 

13 KBo XII 3 . 

1 ^ K. Balkan, Letter of King Anum-hirbi of Mama 
. . . (Ankara, 1957 ). 

1 ® Cat, 5 ; copy A in old writing. 


period slightly after Anum-hirwe but still earlier 
than the Hittite kingdom. This text is in Old 
Hittite, and one of the manuscripts is old, that is, 
both the language and the handwriting would 
point to the Old Kingdom. It seems to me that the 
most likely theory about the origin and age of this 
inscription still is that it was originally written 
by Anitta in Old Assyrian, and translated into 
Hittite in the early part of the Old Kingdom, that 
is, some 150 years after the events. But in contrast 
to the partly legendary Anum-hirwe story this 
is the translation of an authentic historical 
account. 

In order to gain an impression of the scope of 
writing during the Old Kingdom we may briefly 
list other texts of which old manuscripts exist, 
although the list will contain genres that we would 
not call literary by our modern standards. In 
addition to the historiographic texts already men¬ 
tioned, there are: 

An elaborate ritual for the purification of the 
royal couple^® 

fragments of festival rituals^^ 

(it will be noticed that these belong to the two 
categories of ritual texts mentioned before as 
worthy of inclusion in the “libraries^’); 
the Laws^® and two treaties^® 
some land deeds, which still use Akkadian for 
their legal stipulations^® 
some texts in the Hattie language, that is in the 
language of the indigenous, pre-Indo- 
European inhabitants of the land of Hatti. 
Some of these Hattie texts are literary in the 
proper sense: they are even poems, since they are 
written in stanzas of a fixed number of verses 
Since they cannot as yet be understood I refrain 
from giving examples. But it is significant that the 


Cat. 324 ; both copies are in the old handwriting. 

Cat. 531 , 12 , A. 

18 Cf. JCS 15 ( 1961 ) 64 f.; 16 ( 1962 ) 17 - 23 . 

19 The Hapiru treal -► Otten, ZA 52 ( 1957 ) 216-23 
(KUB XXXVI 106 and KBo IX 73 are parts of one 
tablet!), and Cat. 18 by king Zidanda. 

29 Cat. 154 ; 156 ; edited by K. Riemschneider, MIOF 
6 ( 1958 ) 321 - 81 . Cat. 156 , 1 and 3 (Riemschneider Nos. 3 
and 4 ) are the oldest. 

21 KUB XXVIII, p. iv f., “Gruppe II;” No. 24 is in 
old handwriting. 
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Indo-European-speaking Hittites began already 
in the old Kingdom to write down the religious 
litanies of their predecessors, whose gods they also 
took over. In the poetic passages we may very 
well have before us the first record of a poetry 
that was until then transmitted orally. 

To the still unintelligible Hattie poems may be 
added the only example of a Hittite poem dis¬ 
covered so far. It is contained in one of the partly 
legendary, partly historical Old Hittite texts men¬ 
tioned before.2^ In this story someone sings as 
follows, referring to Nesa, the old capital: 

Nesas waspas, Nesas waspas 
tiya-mu tiya 

nu-mu annas-mas katta arnut 
tiya-mu tiya 

nu-mu uwas-mas katta arnut 
tiya-mu tiya 

A tentative translation may be offered although 
some details remain problematic: 

Clothes of Nesa, clothes of Nesa 
put on me, put 1 

Bring down to me those of my mother— 
put (them) on me, put! 

Bring down to me those of my ... — 
put (them) on me, put 1 

Before leaving the Old Kingdom we should 
mention the historical introduction to the Procla¬ 
mation of Telipinu, a text already aUuded to. In 
order to justify his regulation of the succession 
to the throne and of jurisdiction over the royal 
house, this king tells the entire history of the Old 
Kingdom under the motto that unity makes strong 
while disunity leads to disaster. This is a remark¬ 
able achievement, unique in its period (sixteenth 
century), since it is historiography from a definite 
viewpoint. 

After a dark period from which texts are lacking 
there follows the New Kingdom or Empire which 
lasted from shortly after 1400 to shortly after 
1200 B.C. The great majority of all Hittite texts 
belong to this period. Apart from very few Akka¬ 
dian texts in a kind of Old Babylonian writing 


22 Cat. 27 , a, lines 13 - 15 ; cf. B. Hrozny, Arch. Or. 1 
( 1929 ) 297 . 


of which it is hard to tell whether it is genuinely 
old or merely archaizing, the texts of the ^‘main 
stream of Babylonian tradition” mentioned 
earlier were written during the New Kingdom.^^a 
The main categories of this learned Babylonian 
literature are: vocabularies, omens, hemerologies, 
medical texts, rituals and incantations, hymns 
and prayers, and proverbs. The Gilgamesh Epic 
may also be included, at least its Akkadian ver¬ 
sion. Such texts were copied in the schools in their 
original languages, Sumerian and Akkadian, and 
often provided with Hittite translations, either 
on the same tablet or on separate tablets. The 
main reason for this activity must have been that 
this was the way in which learning was organized 
in Babylonia and that the knowledge of Akkadian 
was necessary not only for those scribes who were 
to serve in the foreign office but even for the 
writing of Hittite. 

It would be wrong to judge the Hittite scribes 
only on the basis of their—admittedly not always 
very successful—Assyriological endeavors, or to 
regard the literature of the Hittites as an offshoot 
of that of Babylonia. Already what we have said 
about the Old Kingdom shows that this people 
developed a literature of its own. And therein lies 
the value of the discovery of the Hittite tablets, 
in contrast to contemporary Greece, from where 
so far only administrative documents are known 
but no literary texts. The achievement of the 
Hittites is just this: that they learned the Baby¬ 
lonian writing and put it to good use in writing 
down their own literature. 

Even in some fields in which Babylonian models 
were used, the Hittites freely changed and adapted 
them. This has been shown for two categories of 
texts: hymns and the Gilgamesh Epic. Professor 
Otten was able, on the basis of new fragments, 
to reconstruct a large part of the first tablet of 
the Hittite Gilgamesh Epic and to show that it is 
very much abridged, leaving out some of the 
episodes taking place in Uruk, the Sumerian town 
of the hero, and concentrating on his adventure 


However, the discovery, in 1964 , of a fragment of 
Hittite omens in the old writing now pushes the date 
back at least for this class of texts. 
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in the Cedar Mountain, situated in a region in 
which the Hittites were more interested.^^ About 
h 3 rmns to the Sun-god I published a paper some 
years ago in the Journal of this Society, showing 
how the author had made free use of Babylonian 
motifs without following a Babylonian model as a 
whole, and adding some details of his own.^^ 

One of the most prolific authors of the Hittites 
was king Mursili II, who reigned around 1330 
B.C. When I call a king an author I am aware of 
the fact that kings in general were illiterate and 
had to rely on the services of the learned scribes. 
But sometimes we are told by the scribes that they 
took down one or the other text “from the mouth 
of the king.’’ And although none of these state¬ 
ments refers specifically to Mursili, his personality 
speaks so vividly from the texts that go under his 
name that it is obvious that he must at least have 
given directions for their formulation, if he did 
not actually dictate them. 

Mursili wrote his own annals in two versions. 
As an example I read the introduction to one of 
them 'P 

Even before I sat down on the throne of my father, 
all the neighboring enemy countries began hostilities 
against me. When my father became god, my brother 
Arnuwanda ascended to the throne of his father, but 
afterwards he fell ill. And when the enemy countries 
heard of the illness of my brother Arnuwanda, they 
began hostilities. 

But when my brother Arnuwanda became god, then 
even those enemy countries that had not been hostile 
before began hostilities. And they said, 

“His father, who was king of Hatti, he was a mighty 
king and kept the enemy countries subdued; but he 
became god! 

“His son who ascended to the throne, he, too, formerly 
was a hero, but he fell ill and became god, too! 

“But he who now sat down on his father’s throne is a 
child and will not be able to save Hatti-land and the 
frontiers of Hatti!” 

Now, while may father sojourned in Mitanni-land, he 
tarried on that sojourn, so that the festivals of the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna, my lady, were neglected. 


23 H. Otten, in P. Garelli, ed., Gilgameh et sa Ugende 
( 1960 ) 139 - 43 , and in Istanbuler Mitteilungen 8 ( 1958 ) 
93 - 125 . 

JAOS 78 ( 1958 ) 237 - 45 . 

26 The so-called Ten-year Annals, Cat. 48 , 1 . 


Therefore, when I, My Majesty, ascended to the 
throne of my father, even before I went against any of 
those neighboring enemy countries that had opened 
hostilities against me, I first took care of the regular 
festivals of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, my lady, and 
performed them. And I lifted my hands to the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna, my lady, and prayed thus: 

“O Sun-goddess of Arinna, my lady! Those neighbor¬ 
ing enemy countries that called me a child and belittled 
me and tried to take thy territory away—thou, o Sun- 
goddess of Arinna, my lady, stand by me and smite those 
neighboring enemy countries for me!” 

And the Sun-goddess of Arinna listened to my word 
and stood by me. And from the time when I ascended 
to my father’s throne, I defeated those neighboring 
enemy countries within ten years, and smote them. 

The text then gives the detailed account of the 
campaigns of these first ten years of Mursili’s 
reign. The piety expressed in the introduction is 
not an empty phrase; we shall see more of this 
king’s religious feelings. 

Mursili also wrote a detailed work about the 
deeds of his father, the great conqueror Suppilu- 
liuma, in which he repeatedly stresses his father’s 
personal courage. For lack of time I refrain from 
quotations. The most famous episode is also the 
one told with the greatest skill; this is the story of 
the request of the widow oi Tutankhamon for a 
son of Suppiluliuma whom she wanted to become 
her husband and king of Egypt. 

MursiH had no easy life. Apart from the con¬ 
stant wars in which he had to face many difficult 
situations, there was trouble at home. The 
dowager queen, his stepmother, who was a Baby¬ 
lonian princess, caused trouble in the palace by 
introducing foreign mores and by her hostility 
toward Mursili’s wife. When the latter died, the 
king ascribed her death to the curses of the old 
lady, whom he therefore banished. This act 
weighed on his conscience, and he addressed 
several prayers to the gods in order to justify 
this harsh treatment of the old queen.^^ 

The request of the Egyptian queen had led to 
the assassination of the Hittite prince by those 


26 Giiterbock, “The Deeds of Suppiluliuma,” JCS 10 
( 1956 ); this episode on pp. 94 - 98 . 

27 Cat. 283 , E, reverse; Cat. 284 ; JAOS 78 ( 1958 ) 244 
n. 56 . 
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Egyptians who opposed the marriage plan, and 
Suppiluliuma had to take revenge by a campaign 
into Egyptian territory from which his troops 
brought home an epidemic that lasted long into 
Mursili’s reign. The prayers which MursUi wrote 
on that occasion are among the most outstanding 
works of Hittite writing because of the personal 
piety expressed in them.^^ 

The concept underlying these prayers is that 
the epidemic is the punishment for some trans¬ 
gression. In Mursili’s prayers one may discern a 
development of his approach. In an early prayer 
he asks the gods to reveal the cause of their anger 
and not to let the good perish with the evil, but 
rather to punish the culprit alone, whether he be 
one town, one house, or one person.^® In another 
prayer, he sees in the pestilence the result of a 
transgression of his father, who broke the oath he 
had sworn to his older brother and even killed that 
brother. The gist of this prayer^^ is: ‘‘All those 
responsible have died, but I together with my 
family shall make amends.’’ Still later he mentions 
the fact that the epidemic came in the wake of his 
father’s Egyptian campaign, but complains that 
its real cause was not found out by the oracles.^^ 
In the next prayer he states that he learned from 
an old tablet that a treaty had existed between 
Hatti and Egypt and that in spite of it Suppilu¬ 
liuma had attacked Egyptian territory, but he 
stresses his own ignorance of these happenings of 
the past generation.22 Then in the final prayer he 
assumes the responsibility as his own.^^ 

I found two old tablets. One tablet about the offerings 
to the river Euphrates (neglected since the time of his 
father). 

The second tablet about Kurustamma. (It tells) how 
the Storm-god of Hatti led the people of Kurustamma 
into Egypt, how the Storm-god made a treaty between 


28 Cat. 279. 

2® Cat. 283; Gurney’s Section III; A. Goetze in ANET, 
p. 396, “b.” 

Cat. 279, first version: A. Gotze, Kleinas. Forsch. 1 
(1930) 164-77. 

8^ Cat. 279, fourth version: ibid. 242-51. 

82 Cat. 281; Guterbock, RHA 18/66 (1960) 57-63. 

88 Cat. 279, second version; Kleinas. Forsch. 1 (1930) 
206-19; ANET 394-6, Plague Prayer “a.” 


them (i.e., the Egyptians) and the Hittites and they 
took an oath by the Storm-god. 

But the Hittites proceeded to desregard the fact that 
the Hittites and the Egyptians had been taken under 
oath by the Storm-god, and the Hittites suddenly broke 
the oath. My father dispatched troops and chariots, and 
they attacked Amka, (which was) Egyptian territory. 
And again he dispatched, and again they attacked. 

And so on. There follows the well-known story 
of the Egyptian request for a prince, his assassina¬ 
tion upon arrival, Suppiluliuma’s punitive expedi¬ 
tion, and the beginning of the epidemic. After 
this we read: 

“When I had found this tablet about Egypt, I asked 
the gods through the oracles.” 

The gods answered that indeed this breach of 
an oath was the cause of their anger. Mursili 
then says: 

“Behold, I have confessed my sin in front of the 
Storm-god. It is so, we did it!” Later he says: 

“O gods, thus it happens: people always sin! My 
father sinned and transgressed the command of the 
Storm-god, but I did in no way sin. (However,) thus it 
happens: The father’s sin comes upon his son, and so 
my father’s sin came upon me. And behold, I have con¬ 
fessed it to the Storm-god of Hatti and to the gods, my 
lords: it is so, we did it! Now since I have confessed the 
sin of my father, . . . have mercy upon me!” 

Apart from the true religious feeling that speaks 
out of this prayer, it is also interesting because it 
shows that historical records kept in the archives 
were read and used by later generations. 

Prayers exist of many rulers and members of 
the royal family, but there is no time to follow 
this one type of religious literature here. Let me 
only mention a recently published prayer of 
Muwatalli,^^ the son and successor of Mursili II, 
which was, according to the colophon, taken down 
“from the mouth of His Majesty.” In it the king 
confesses the sins of the people to Teshub, the 
Storm-god, as well as to other deities. The oc¬ 
casion for this prayer seems to be the calamity 
that befell the Hittite kingdom at his time: the 
loss of the capital which forced the king to take 
the gods to Kummanni (as this new text puts it). 


8^ KBo XI 1. 
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A great part of the prayer consists of sections of 
the following type: 

If any god of the country has enraged the Storm-god, 
let the Anunnaki reconcile the Storm-god with that 
god! Thou, O Storm-god, look again at the country with 
a peaceful eye and cause good peace, well-being, growth, 
prosperity, and strength to be in the country! 

Anunnaki is the Babylonian term for the gods 
of the Netherworld. Like other Mesopotamian 
names of deities it came to the Hittites through 
the Hurrians.^® 

At this point we may turn to the Hurrian ele¬ 
ments in Hittite literature. 

It is well known that Hurrian texts were found 
in Bogazkoy. They are religious in nature, but 
very little can be said about their contents. Among 
them there is a ritual for the ^^Mouth Washing, 
a rite known from Babylonia. The majority of the 
Hurrian texts belongs to the New Kingdom; one 
of the earliest names mentioned in Hurrian texts 
is Taduhepa, the wife of Suppiluliuma.^^ One ritual 
text, written in Hittite but containing Hurrian 
terms, is ascribed to king Palliya of Kizzuwatna,^^ 
probably to be identified with king Pilliya of about 
1500 B.C. The text describes purification rites for 
Teshub of Kizzuwatna initiated by Palliya. Rela¬ 
tions with Kizzuwatna, that is. South-east 
Anatolia including the Cilician plain, were 
strengthened in the thirteenth century. The 
above-mentioned transfer of the gods to Kum- 
manni, which is another name of the same region, 
under Muwatalli may have been a factor in this 
development, and during his reign his brother, 
Hattusili, married Puduhepa, the daughter of a 
priest of Lawazzantiya, a town in Kizzuwatna. 
Later on, as queen, Puduhepa sent a mission to 
Kizzuwatna to collect tablets, and a large descrip¬ 
tion of a purification rite, in Hittite but full of 
Hurrian elements, was written as a result.^® The 


35 -► H. Otten, ZA 54 (1961) 114-57, esp. 115. 

35 Cat. 389 f. 

37 Cat. 389, 4; 6; 390, 6. 

33 Cat. 426; for duplicates see KBo XIV, Introd. ad 
Nos. 125-6. 

33 Cat. 433 with bibliography. 


Storm-god of Aleppo, in this period a Hurrian 
Teshub, was worshipped even in the Hittite capi¬ 
tal already under Muwatalli.^® 

In connection with Babylonian gods we already 
mentioned the r61e of the Hurrians as intermedi¬ 
aries between Mesopotamia and Anatolia. The 
same role can also be seen in literature. There is a 
Hurrian version of the Gilgamesh Epic and a 
Hurrian composition about the kings of Akkad 
Thus it is a fair assumption that these Babylonian 
literary works came to the Hittites through the 
Hurrians. There are other literary works that can 
be traced to the same source, either because frag¬ 
ments of Hurrian versions exist or because of the 
names of gods and heroes contained in them. For 
example, the action of the Gurparanzah epic is 
located in Akkad, and the essentially Babylonian 
concepts underlying the Kumarbi myth are well 
known. 

Having thus reached such literary compositions 
in the narrowest sense as epics and myths, and 
before entering into their contents, we should 
stress a few points.^^ 

First, regardless of the origin of the stories, the 
Hittite versions of the epics in question contain a 
great amount of Luwian words. Thus they must 
have been written by scribes of Luwian back¬ 
ground but familiar with Hurrian and other 
foreign stories. The region of Kizzuwatna, for 
which both the Hurrian and Luwian languages 
are attested, would be a likely place of origin for 
the authors of these Hittite versions. 

Second, not all epics have a Mesopotamian- 
Hurrian background. There are also some that 
come from Canaan, dealing with El and Ashertu or 
with a Syrian deified mountain. Ugarit, a Hittite 
vasal kingdom, was close to Kizzuwatna. One 
Ugaritic myth, the victory of Hadad over Yam, 
the Sea, is at least alluded to in one of these 
Hittite fragments. 


^5 Cf. Gtiterbock, Journ. of World History 2 (1954) 390 
with notes 61-63. 

41 Cat. 230; 381. 

42 Myths and epics are listed in Cat. under Nos. 227- 
256 (of south-eastern origin) and 257-271 (Anatolian). Cf. 
Guterbock, “Hittite Mythology,” in S. N. Kramer, ed.. 
Mythologies of the Ancient World (1961) 141-79. 
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Third, the Hittite versions of these foreign 
myths and epics are the only ones that have a 
fixed literary form and are—to some extent at 
least—^written in bound language or verse. This 
is in contrast to the Anatolian myths, which lack 
standardization and metric form. We shall try to 
illustrate the difference between the foreign and 
the Anatolian myths by a few examples. The 
meter, of course, is lost in translation. But there 
is also a difference in the sophistication and the 
involved plots of the foreign myths as compared 
to the Anatolian ones, which are simpler both in 
plot and style. 

The stories themselves are well known and 
available in translations, so we can limit ourselves 
to short samples. I choose one from the Ullikummi 
Epic, which is of Hurrian background. Ullikummi 
is a stone monster, begotten and raised by 
Kumarbi, the dethroned king of the gods, as a 
rival to Teshub, the new ruler. The Sun-god is the 
first to see the monster as it grows in the sea. He 
approaches the house of Teshub to break the 
news to him. 

When he saw the Sun-god coming 
Tashmishu began to speak to his brother Teshub: 
“Why does he come, the Sun-god of Heaven, the king 
of the lands? 

The matter about which he comes, 
that matter is grave, 
it is not to be cast aside! 

Strong is it, the struggle, 
strong is it, the battle! 

Heaven's uproar it is, 

the land’s hunger and thirst it is!” 

Teshub began to speak to Tashmishu: 

“Let them set up a chair for him to sit, 
let them lay a table for him to eat!” 

While thus they were speaking, 
the Sun-god arrived at their house. 

They set up a chair for him to sit, 

but he did not sit down; 

they laid a table for him to eat, 

but he did not reach out; 

they gave him a cup, 

but he did not put his lip to it. 

Teshub began to speak to the Sun-god; 

“Is the chamberlain bad who set up the chair, 
so that thou sattest not down? 

Is the steward bad who laid the table, 
so that thou atest not? 


Is the cupbearer bad who gave thee the cup, 

so that thou drankest not?” 

As a common feature of these foreign myths it 
can be said that they belong into the great tradi¬ 
tion of Near Eastern epic literature, whether the 
motifs are Canaanite, Hurrian, or Mesopotamian. 

In contrast, no Mesopotamian motifs are found 
in the Anatolian myths. The stories are relatively 
simple: the fight of the Storm-god with the 
Dragon, and the God Who Hides. Both are 
recognizable as nature myths. These myths were 
not transmitted as literary works in their own 
right but rather as stories told in the course of a 
ritual: the Dragon Fight on the occasion of the 
spring festival, and the myth of the Hiding God in 
a ritual aimed at bringing him back and reconcil¬ 
ing him with the person afflicted by his anger. 
Nor do these myths have a fixed form. The Dragon 
Fight is told in two different versions in the same 
ritual text. And there are many gods in the role 
of the Vanishing or Hiding God: the great Storm- 
god; Telipinu, who also belongs to the type of 
Storm-gods; and the local Storm-god of the town 
of Kuliwisna. Also goddesses: Inara and Anzili, 
appear in the same role. Even rituals dealing with 
one single god contain different versions of his 
story. 

Most of the deities have Hattie names. Thus it 
seems that we are here dealing with ‘^oral litera¬ 
ture” in the sense of myths living in the oral tradi¬ 
tion of Hatti since pre-Indo-European times, from 
which the authors of the individual rituals could 
freely draw, adding a detail here, leaving one out 
or changing one there. 

We find a similar situation with regard to the 
other two Indo-European languages of Anatolia, 
Luwian and Palaic. All texts written wholly or 
partly in these languages are rituals; many con¬ 
sist of litanies or magic spells, but inserted in the 
spells some mythological tales are found which, 
as far as they can be understood, are close in con¬ 
tent and form to Anatolian stories written in 
Hittite. 

As example of an Anatolian myth I choose an 
episode from the Vanishing God type of stories. 
The beginning of the story, broken in most ver- 
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sions, has recently been reconstructed by Pro¬ 
fessor Laroche for the version concerning the 
goddess Anzili.^^ 

The midwife speaks as follows: 

“.(first line not clear, perhaps referring to an 

offering) 

Anzili was enraged. [.(one sentence lost again)] 

Her left shoe she put on her right foot, 
her right shoe she put on her left foot. 

Her dress [she.]. 

She pinned her pectoral on the back of her dress, 
of her veil she let the rear part come down in front 
and the front part in back. 

She rose and left the bed-chamber. 

Fog seized the house, 
smoke seized the window. 

On the pedestal the gods were afflicted, 
in the fireplace the logs were afflicted, 
in the fold the sheep were afflicted, 
in the corral the cows were afflicted, 

[the .... were afflictjed, 

his wife [.was affljicted.” 

The mention of the wife—^presumably the wife of 
the man for whom the ritual was performed—is 
of interest, since it is new here. In view of the fact 
that the person reciting this particular story is a 
midwife, we may safely say that in this case the 
ritual for appeasing the angry goddess was per¬ 
formed for a woman who had difficulties in giving 
birth. Other versions of the Vanishing God myth 


« RHA 19/68 (1961) 25 f. 


were probably used for other occasions, but there 
is no hint at any connection with the seasons. 

We have tried to give a picture of the scope of 
Hittite literature. If I may briefly sum up the 
points that seem essential, I would repeat the 
following: 

1— What the Hittites considered literature in¬ 
cludes categories that for us are non-literary. 

2— Most categories of texts are found in all tablet 
collections with a preference for scholarly and 
truly literary works in the “House on the 
Slope. 

3— The most common types of texts, including 
rituals, begin in the Old Kingdom. 

4— Historiography was highly developed, also 
beginning in the Old Kingdom. 

5— The personality of individual rulers vividly 
speaks from their historical accounts and par¬ 
ticularly from prayers. 

6— Hittite literature contained many different 
elements: The “main stream of Babylonian 
tradition'^ in the school; Hattie, Luwian and 
Palaic liturgies and tales; Hurrian epics, 
myths, and other religious compositions; some 
Cannanite myths. 

7— ^All these diverse elements were controlled by 
a class of learned men who wrote in the lan¬ 
guage which we call Hittite. It is to these 
ancient scholars that we owe our knowledge 
of Hittite literature. 


SOUTHEAST SEMITIC COGNATES TO THE AKKADIAN VOCABULARY. II. 


Wolf Leslau 

University op California, Los Angeles 


In a pkevious article^ I suggested some 
Southeast Semitic^ cognates to the Akkadian 
vocabulary published by Wolfram von Soden, 

1 JAOS 82 (1962) 1-4. 

2 For Southeast Semitic, see W. Leslau, JA08 63 
(1943) 4-14. 


Akkadisches Handworterhuch, fascicles 1-3.^ The 


® The books and languages are abbreviated as fol¬ 
lows. Hillmann = A. Hillmann, Lexicon linguae aethi- 
opicae. Languages: Amh. = Amharic, Ar. = Arabic, 
G. = Geez, Hebr. = Hebrew, Mh. = Mehri, Sfe. = 
Shauri, Soq. = Soqotri, Te. = Tigre, Tna. — Tigrinya. 
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SARGON OF AKKAD MENTIONED BY BATTUSILI I OF JIATTI 

Hans G. Guterbock 

Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


In this paper I shall comment on the concluding 
section of the bilingual annals of the Hittite king 
Hattusili I of the Old Kingdom (c. 1640 by the 
‘middle’ chronology) 4 In doing so I am taking 
up a suggestion made by A. Goetze,^ which coin¬ 
cides with an idea I had independently, and shall 
go on to dwell on the implications of this reading. 

The starting point for both Goetze and myself 
was the observation that the negative statement 
in §19 (H hi 33-36 = A rev. 21-22), according to 
which someone did not destroy and burn the 
town of Hahha, cannot have the same subject as 
the next section (§20: H hi 37-42 = A rev. 22-25), 
according to which king Tabarna, i.e. Hattusili, 
did destroy and burn this same town to¬ 
gether with Qassu(wa). This view is sup¬ 
ported — as Goetze also observed — by the fact 
that H, at least, uses the third person in the former 
but the first in the latter (in A this distinction is 
not consistently made). The subject of the first 
section seems to be Sargon, the famous king of 
Akkad. This was deduced by Goetze from A rev. 
20, which reads LUGAL-A;f-m-si6 i-bi-ir-su. The 
sign hi is quite clear in the hand copy in KBo X 
as well as on the photograph;^ the form of the 
name, Sarru-ki-ni-su instead of the normal Sarru- 
ki-in or the like, may be explained as scribal 
error, since the text, and especially A, is full of 
mistakes.^ For me, the first hint at the identity 

1. Akkadian version (hereafter “A”): KBo X 1; 
Hittite version: KBo X 2 (hereafter “H”) with the 
fragmentary duplicates KBo X 3 and those identified 
by E. Laroche, OLZ 57 (1962) 28, viz., KUB XXIII 20; 
31; 33; 41 (-f) IBoT III 134; VBoT 13. In some places 
the fragments have a better text than the best preserved 
copy of H. 

2. In his review -► KBo X, JCS 16 (1962) 24-30, 
hereafter quoted as Goetze with page reference. P. 26b: 
‘‘Emendations are necessary at any rate; so, why not 
read (or restore) ^^'^Sarruki-nilnu/na and find here the 
famous Akkad king?” 

3. MDOG91 (1958) p. 77, fig. 67b, as against H. Otten’s 
tentative rendering, ibid. p. 83, which implies a reading 
*di; cf. Goetze, p. 26b. 

4. Cf. Goetze, p. 26, n. 2, for his explanation of the 
final -hi. 


of the person came from the Hittite version, which 
has (H iii 32) LUGAL followed by the beginning 
of a sign, one horizontal followed by two verticals, 
which, in addition to r[f] (thus Goetze, l.c.), can 
also be z[i] and g[i], so that this last possibility re¬ 
called the common Hittite spelling of the name, 
LUGAL-^f-na-as. Once I had thought of 
LUGAL-^[f-na-. .. ] as a possible restoration of H, 
the JjVGAlj-ki-ni-su of A came as a welcome con¬ 
firmation. The omission of the personal deter¬ 
minative is standard for this name in Hittite and 
Hurrian^ and is also found in Akkadian.^ 

The Hittite text of the last two paragraphs of 
the annals is as follows, based on H = KBo X 2 
iii 29 ff. with its duplicates, KUB XXIII20, 10-17, 
and XXIII 31, rev. (quoted as “20” and “31”, 
respectively; A refers to the Akkadian version, 
KBoX 1): 

(29) ^^Ma-a-la-an{-nay U-UL [(ku)-is-ki za-a- 
isf 

(30) na-an u-uk LUGAL.GAL Ta[-ha-ar-na-as 
GlR-fd® (31) zi-ih-hu-un 

KARAS.IJ[(I).A-FA-an-mi^(?) EGIR-an(?)]io 
(32) GIR( . MES)^^-f^ za-a-is 

\j[](jKL-g[i-na-sa-an za-a-isY‘^ 

(33) ERiN.MES ^^^Ha-ah-hi-ah^ hu-ul[-li-ii] 

[(y^^)Ha-ah-ha-an-may^ (34) U-UL ku-it-ki 
i-ya[-at] 

5. References in ZA 44 (N.F.IO, 1938) 146; cf. Goetze, 
p. 26, n.2. 

6. In the texts listed by H. Hirsch, AfO 20 (1963) 
1 ff. 

7. na omitted 20, 10. 

8. Restored after A rev. 18; kii in 20. 

9. Restored after A; 31, 2: Laf-ha?[-...]. 

10. Restored after A 19 EGIR-sw; HI[.A] in 20, 11. 

11. MES om. 31, 3. 

12. Restored after A 20, see above; pronoun -an 
according to context. 

13. Or HA-AH-HI-as, Akkadogram plus pronoun, 
since the normal Hittite form is an -a- stem; but cf. 
note 20 below. 

14. Restored after A 21; URU in 31, 5. Or ^^^Ha-ah- 
hi-nia, dative instead of accusative? 
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[U-UL-an IZI-^7?]^^ (35) ar-f^a wa-ar-nu-uz-zi 
(var. 20,13: lu-uk-ki-it) 

[tuh-hu-wa-in-naY^ (36) ne-pi-sa-as 
U[-UL .... _ 

(37) LUGAL.GAL Ta-ha-ar-na-as ^^[^Ha-as- 
su-wa-anY^ (38) ^^^Ha-ah-ha-an-na^^ har- 
ni-i[n-ku-u(n)Y^ 

(39) na-as IZl-az kat-ta-an [tar-na-ah-hu-un(?)Y'^ 

(40) tuh-hu~wa-in~ma ne-pi[-sa-as ^ . 

(41) nu ^ (LUGAL)24 ^^^Ha{-ay^-aUu-wa 
LUGAL ^^^Ha-a[h-ha-ya] (42) A-NA 
^^®MAR. GID . DA tu-u-ri[-ya-nu(-un)Y^ 

§19. ‘'No-one had crossed the Mala (A: 
Purattu), 

(but) I, the Great King Tabarna, crossed it [on 
foot], 

and my army crossed it [after me(?)] on foot. 
Sarg[on (also) crossed it]; 
he defeated the troops of IJ^hha, 

[but] did nothing to [Hahha] 

and [did not] burn it down (var.: set fire to it), 

15. UL restored from A; word order proposed by 
Goetze. 

16. Restored after A 22 and H 40; instead of na 
(= a “and”) also -ma possible, as in 40. 

17. 31, 7: PU S]A-ME-E. 

18. I cannot restore the verb ending in [. . .]-in~ta, 
20, 14, which is probably 3rd. pers. sing. pret. rather 
than Luwian 3rd. plur. “He showed,” corresponding to 
A *ul ukallim (Goetze, p. 26b), would be tekkussanut. 
For a different phrase with “smoke” cf. the Warsama 
Letter (note 53 below), 28 f.; qutram uhta'is “created 
evil-smelling smoke.” 

19. 31, 8: [LUGAL.GA]L(?)-ma LUGAL ..]. 

Goetze, p. 26b, adds [GIM-an] in the break because of 
ki-i, A 23. For the context of H this is not necessary, 
though possible. 

20. 31, 9: ^^^]Ha-ah-hi-in-ma, -ma marking the 

beginning of a new sentence. 

21. in H {cf. Goetze, p. 26b); [...-u]n in 
20, 15. 

22. This restoration after H i 43 is uncertain since 
the situation is not quite the same. A differs: i-sa-iani 
it-ta-dl here (rev. 23) “he(!) threw fire,” corresponding 
to i-sa-tam ul it-ta-dl rev. 21, but it-ta-di-in{sic \) obv. 
22 for H i 43. 

23. 30, 10: [QU-U]T-RU A-NA p. . .]; the restoration 
of the divine name is not certain, since A 24 has a-na 
^UTU sa-me-e u ^U in contrast to §19, where H iii 36 
^N-ni (above) corresponds to A 22 a-na ^U. For the 
verb cf. A 24 and n. 18 above. 

24. Thus correctly 20, 16; in H omitted by mistake, 
cf. Goetze, p. 26b. 

25. -a- in 20, 16. 

26. [ . . ]-un in 20, 17. 


nor did he show(?) the smoke to the Storm-god 
of Heaven.’’ 

§20. “I, the Great King Tabarna, destroyed 
H[assuwa] and Hahha (var.: But [I], the 
Great King, [. ..-ed] the king of I4a[-. . . .], 
but Hahhi(sic!) [I destroyed]) 

and [burned (?)] them down with fire 

and [showed] the smoke to the . .. -god of 
Heaven. 

And the king of Hassuwa and the king of 
Hahha I harnessed to a wagon.” 

The introduction of the name of Sargon yields 
a satisfactory sense, as Goetze also has seen. 
IJattusili contrasts the deed of Sargon, who also 
crossed the Euphrates but did no harm to Ilahha, 
with his own, which included the destruction of 
both Hassuwa and Hahha. 

Concerning the nature of these concluding two 
paragraphs'^ it seems clear to me that they form 
a summary. Hattusili’s wars, first against Has¬ 
suwa and later against Hahha, are dealt with in 
detail in §§10-13 and 15-17, respectively,^^ includ¬ 
ing long lists of the divine images and precious 
objects taken from each of them. The brief 
statement about the same two towns in §20 can 
only be a summary of the deeds described before, 
linking them (in §19) with the crossing of the 
Euphrates. In this connection, Goetze (/.c.28b) 
warned against drawing conclusions from this 
river crossing concerning the geographic position 
of either of the two towns. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that the summary would make no sense if 
that crossing were not part of Hattusili’s deeds, 
that one therefore expects it to be also mentioned 
in the derailed account, and that it is indeed men¬ 
tioned there. 

The section on JIassuwa in H reads in part as 
follows (H §10 = ii 12 ff.; no duplicate here): 

(12) ... nu I-NA '^^[^Ha-as-su-waY^ (13) 
pa-a-un 

nu-mu LtJ.MES [^^^]Ha-as-su-wa za-ah-hi-ya 
(14) me-na-ah-ha-an-d[a u-e]-eA^ 

27. Cf. Goetze, p. 27a. 

28. H ii 11-44 (45) = A obv. 31-45; H ii 54 (iii l)-iii 
24 = A rev. 1-15. 

29. Name restored after A obv. 32 ^^^Ha-as-su. 

30. Free restoration. There is some confusion in 
both H and A concerning this phrase; cf. Goetze, p. 
25a ad §6. Note the variant u-it, IBoT III 134, 1 (which 
is the base for our uer) for a-u-er of H i 35, where A 
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ERIN .MES-ya-as-ma-as (15) SA KUR 
^^^[Hal-pa sar-dif^-an-ni kat-ta-an e-es-ta 

(16) na-as-mu [M6-^a] u-it 

na-an hu-ul-li-y[a-nu-un\ 

(17) nu kap-p[u-u\-wa-an-da{-as) UD.KAM. 
HI.A -as ^^Pu-u-ru-n[a-an\ (18) zi-ih-hu[-un\ 

nu^KER ^^^Ha-aEsu-wa UR.MAH GIM-an 
(19) GlR.HI.A-^[^ a]r-ha sa-ak-ku-ri-ya- 
nu-un 

“I went to Hassuwa, 

and the people of Hassuwa came against me for 
battle, 

and the troops of Halab were with them for help. 

They came to me [for battle], 

and I defeated them (A adds: on Mt. Adalur).^^ 

In (only) a few days I crossed the Puruna 
(A: Puran), 

and the country of Hassuwa I struck down like 
a lion with (my/its) feet.” 

According to this passage Hattusili first fought 
the combined forces of Ilassuwa and Aleppo^^ on 
the near side of a river (on Alt. Adalur according 
to A), but then crossed that river in order to reach 
the country of JJassuwa. 

The name of this river, Puruna, occurs else¬ 
where in Hittite texts: once in fragmentary con¬ 
text in a text dealing with Kizzuwatna once as 
a deity worshiped in the temple of Tesub of 
Alanuziya, which was also in Kizzuwatna; and 


obv. 16 has kakka ana paniya ubla; in H i 32 the photo¬ 
graph (MDOG 91, fig. 68a) looks rather like [e]-ri-ir, 
whereas H ii 6 has a-[. . .] (both passages omitted in A). 
Here in H ii 14 only [x-xj-tr is preserved, with room for 
only two signs: A obv. 32 has ana panisu it-ta-zi-iz-zu. 

31. Name after A 32 ^^^^Ha-la-ab. The shorter form 
here restored to accommodate the beginning of the 
next word, cf. Goetze, p. 25b. 

32. A obv. 33 i-na ^^^'^-^^^A-da-lu-ur {cf. Goetze, 
p. 28 a with ref.) da-AN-TA-sw-nw a-du-uk (as against 
TA-WA-TA -su = dd-wi-dd-su in the same phrase A 
obv. 16). 

33. This must be the war described in KBo VII 14 
etc. (E. Laroche, “Catalogue des textes hittites,” 
RHA XI\758 (1956) p. 34 No. 7); for different views 
concerning the chronological problems posed by the 
mention of this war after the destruction of Alalah 
(§4) see Goetze, p. 27a, and M. B. Rowton, “Chro¬ 
nology,” CAH Vol. I, Chapter VI (1962), pp. 42 and 44 f. 

34. Bo 4889 obv. 8 in A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940), 

p. 60. 


finally in a prayer of the evocatio type,^^ where the 
list of rivers from which the gods are asked to 
return includes the two names Puru[na] and 
Uratta.^® Because of this juxtaposition the Pu¬ 
runa has been taken to be different from the 
Uratta; and since the latter seems to be the same 
as Uruttu, given as 'Subarean’ name of the 
Euphrates in a synonym list,^^ the Puruna would 
be different from the Euphrates.^^ 

It seems to me, however, that the evocatio text 
should not be taken as evidence against the equa¬ 
tion of the Puruna with the Uratta/Euphrates. 
This is the same text which, in another passage,^® 
lists KA.DINGIR.RA and Sanbara side by side, 
a listing that was thought to preclude the equa¬ 
tion of Sanhara with Babylonia until new evi¬ 
dence proved this very equation.^^ The point is 
that in a magic invocation an effort is made to 
cover every possibility and that therefore two 
different names of the same locality may be enu¬ 
merated just for the purpose of leaving no loop¬ 
hole. 

Also in favor of taking Puruna as the name of 
the Euphrates is the similarity between the forms 
Sum. Buranun(a),^^ Puruna (H), Puran (A), 
Hurrian Purana'^^ and Puranti,^^ Akk. Purattu, 
‘Subarean’ Uruttu, and Uratta of the evocatio. 
It supports the conclusion which, as intimated 
above, must be drawn from the inner logic of the 
text, namely, that the Puruna/Puran of the 

35. KUB XX 52 iv 5 and KUB XV 33a iii 7-34 iii 
11, respectively, quoted by Goetze, Kizzuwatna, p. 69. 
In the latter text, the gods are summoned in lines 13-15 
from all the rivers enumerated by name in lines 9-12. 

36. That is, they are both listed if the reconstruction 
of the passage from the two fragmentary copies is cor¬ 
rect, which is indeed likely. 

37. Series malku, text published by W. von Soden, 
ZA 43 (N.F. 9, 1936), 236, line 48. 

38. Thus H. Otten, MDOG 91 (1958), 82, n. 24, and 
Goetze, p. 28a. 

39. KUB XV 34 i 57. 

40. E. Laroche in Ugaritica III {Mission de Ras 
Shamra VIII, 1956), p. 103. 

41. SL 381, 270; MSL III, p. 152, S^ II 370a. 

42. H-i-ya Pu-u-ra-na 1967/c 28 (Otten, MDOG 91, 
82, n. 24) and U-ya Pu-ra-a-na Bo 6255 i 9 (C.-G. von 
Brandenstein, ZA 46 [N.F. 12, 1940] 92). The listing 
from Bo 4889 by von Brandenstein, l.c. 88 n. 1, is con¬ 
tradicted by Goetze’s rendering of that text (n. 34 
above). 

43. von Brandenstein, ZA 46, 90: KUB XXATI 46 + 
Bo 3613 (now IBoT II 51) i 7 (= 3); iv 4. 
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IJassuwa section is the same river, Euphrates, that 
is mentioned in the summary. Concerning the 
texts according to which the Puruna is mentioned 
in connection with, and as worshiped in, Kizzu- 
watna (notes 34 f.), there is no difficulty in iden¬ 
tifying it with the Euphrates since Kizzuwatna 
probably extended eastward to that river. That 
the summary uses the normal Akkadian form 
Purattu (A rev. 18) and the completely different 
sacred name Mala (H hi 29 above)"^^ is no obstacle; 
it may be explained by the desire of either the 
author or perhaps a later copyisP^^ to use the more 
familiar names here where the greatness of the 
achievement was to be stressed. 

Turning now to the geographic implications of 
our interpretation, the first question that arises is 
that of the direction of the two river crossings. 
The text only dwells on the feat itself: the crossing 
of that great river — on foot, f.e., by fording, in 
the case of Hattusili.^*^ For this feat the direction 
is of no importance; it is the crossing as such 
which counts. But it is obvious that Sargon 
would have had to cross the Euphrates from east 
to west, while the Hittite king would have crossed 
it from west to east. How does this affect the 
location of 0ahha and Hassuwa? 

As can be seen from the text (H iii 32-36 
above = A rev. 20-22), only one of them, Hahha, 
is mentioned in connection with Sargon. Hat- 
tusili, on the other hand, mentions no river cross¬ 
ing in connection with Hahha (H iii 1 ff. = A rev. 
Iff.), but says that he crossed the Puruna/Puran 
in order to reach the country of Hassuwa (H ii 
17-19 above = A obv. 34-35). If the Puruna is 
the Euphrates — as we tried to demonstrate 
above — and if the text may be taken to mean 
what it says (and we must at least try to take it 
so), this indicates that Hahha was on the western, 
Hassuwa on the eastern side of the river.For 
JJahha this agrees with the common view."^^ 

44. For this equation see Otten, MDOG 91, 83, n. 28. 

45. One may be tempted here to apply ‘textual criti¬ 
cism’ and to ask whether the summary, because of this 
‘modernization’ of the name, might be a later addition. 
But such speculation may at present better be left 
aside. 

46. On this feat cf. O. R. Gurney, “Anatolia c. 1750- 
1600 B.C.,” CAH Vol. II, Chapter VI (1962), p. 18. 

47. The “KUR” of H ii 18 (omitted in A) does not 
mean that only (part of) the territory of Hassuwa, in 
contrast to the city, was situated there. Note that the 


For JJassuwa, however, most scholars have 
assumed a location west of the Euphrates.'*® The 
only scholar, as far as I can see, who has argued 
for a location of JJassu(wa) east of the Euphrates, 
is Sidney Smith.His view seems now to be 
confirmed by our interpretation of Hattusili’s 
annals. The only obstacle to the location of 
Hassuwa east of the river that I can see is the 
order given by the Hittite king in the 'Siege of 
Ursu’ text:^* "Cut a battering ram from the moun¬ 
tain of since it would be strange 

if such a beam were to be transported across the 
river for use at Ursu, which is now firmly localized 
west of it (or north of its east-west course near 
Samsat; Goetze, p. 27b with ref.). But the 
"mountain of Hassu” need not be on the same 
side as the city of Hassuwa; also in our text the 
troops of Hassuwa were defeated (on Mt. Atalur) 
before the Puruna was crossed. 

A specific localization of Hassuwa east of the 
Euphrates is hardly possible with the material on 
hand. The context of §10 of our text,^^ which 
gives the route Zaruna/Zarunti — Mt. Atalur — 
river Puruna — Hassuwa, points to a relatively 
southerly position according to what has been de¬ 
duced from Assyrian sources for the location of 
Saruna and Mt. Atalur.The question arises 
whether Sargon and Hattusili crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates in approximately the same region or not. 


looting (lines 21 ff.), which must refer to the city, also 
comes after the crossing. “I went to H.” in line 12 
only gives the direction of the whole campaign, and 
immediately thereafter the people come to meet Hat¬ 
tusili for battle, apparently across the river. 

48. See Goetze, p. 28, referring^ JCS 7 (1953), 68 f. 
and to M. Falkner, 4/0 18/1 (1957), 10 f. Cf. also 
Giiterbock, JNES 20 (1961), 96 with ref. Our text, 
incidentally, removes the last possible doubts concerning 
the identity of Hittite Hahhas with Akkadian Hahhu{m ). 

49. M. Falkner, 4/0 18/1 (1957), 11 with references. 

50. Anat. St. 6 (1956), 35-43, esp. 42 f., and RSO 32 
(1957), 167 n. 3, based on the strategic situation pre¬ 
supposed ^ ARM I 24. 

51. KBo I 11 obv.(!) 16 = ZA 44 (N.F. 10, 1938), 116. 

52. H ii 11-19 = A obv. 31-35 (H 12-19 above); c/. 
Goetze, p. 28a. 

53. Goetze, p. 28a with ref. Goetze drew my attention 
to the new throne base inscription of Shalmaneser HI: 

-► P. Hulin, Iraq 25 (1963), 48 ff., esp. lines 11-28 with 
discussion on pp. 59 f. Note, however, the doubts con¬ 
cerning the connection of Atalur with the Amanus ex¬ 
pressed by K. Balkan, Letter of King Anum-hirhi of 
Mama to King Warshama of Kanish (TTK Yay. Ser. 
VII No. 31a, Ankara, 1957), pp. 34-38, esp. 37. 
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For Sargon’s crossing I agree with Goetze (p. 27a) 
in locating it in the north because of the likely 
position of Hahha. I am unable to tell where 
'^crossing on foot” might be possible. Moltke 
says that after the confluence of the Karasu and 
the Murad the river cannot be forded.®^ This 
would bring us, for Hattusili’s crossing, back to 
the region which Goetze had in mind when speak¬ 
ing of Sargon’s crossing and of the possibility that 
the Mala might be one of the upper branches (p. 
27a). But the text does not say that both cross¬ 
ings occurred in the same region, and what was 
said about Zaruna and Mt. Atalur is against such 
a northerly position of Hassuwa. The equation 
of JJassum (Hassuwa) with Uessum of the Mari 
texts, which is east of the Euphrates, tentatively 
proposed by A. Finet^^ but rejected by M. Falk- 
ner,^*^ may now again be considered, since Falk- 
ner’s main argument, that Has sum was west of 
the river, no longer stands.^” 

As a result we can only say that our text favors 
a localization of Hassuwa east of the Euphrates; 
for a more specific localization one might then, 
because of the connection with Zaruna and Mt. 
Atalur, think of the region around Birecik. 

Concerning the historical implications of the 
reading ‘‘Sargon,” the text as now understood 
shows that its author was familiar with the tradi¬ 
tion concerning Sargon of Akkad. That the 
Hittites knew stories about the great kings of 
Akkad has, of course, long been known; and lin¬ 
guistic archaisms in the Naram-Sin legend indicate 
that at least some of these stories were written 
during the Old Kingdom. What distinguishes 
our text from others is its character: the text of 
IJattusili is an annalistic report, in contrast to 
the literary compositions known so far.^^ Al- 

54. Helmuth von Moltke, Briefe liber Zustdnde und 
Begehenheiten in der Turkei, letter of 16 March 1838: 

. .fliessen die beiden Wasser. . .zusammen und bilden 
nun einen auch im Sommer nicht mehr zu durchwatenden 
Strom...” 

55. ARM 15 (1954), p. 125 n. 2. 

56. AfO 18, 12. 

57. Because of the connection with Zaruna and Atalur 
one cannot go further and revive the old identification 
of Hassuwa with Isuwa (Weidner, BoSt. 8 (1923), p. 4 
n. 5), even though Hessu might be taken as the inter¬ 
mediate form. 

58. To those treated in ZA 44, 45-90, add now KBo 
XII 1-2. 


though the passage deals with events that took 
place almost seven centuries before Hattusili’s 
own time, and although it may, therefore, reflect 
“historical tradition,” it treats these events as 
known facts and contains specific details: Sargon 
crossed the Euphrates, defeated the troops of 
Hahhum, but did not destroy the city. It is 
tempting to look at the well-known epic sar 
tamhdri “The King of Battle”,^® the text that 
deals with Sargon’s alleged campaign into Ana¬ 
tolia, to see whether it contains anything that can 
be connected with the information known to the 
author of the annals. Actually it seems to con¬ 
tain a reference to a river crossing. Nur-Daggal, 
the ruler of an unnamed town,®® boasts that Sar¬ 
gon will not be able to reach his realm (rev. 4, 
ironically repeated by Sargon, rev. 17), adding 
that, among other things, “the river bank and the 
flood” should prevent him from coming.®^ And 
in his speech to Sargon, Nur-Daggal seems to 
mention a river crossing. Although the Amarna 
version, a school tablet full of mistakes, is not 
clear while the Assur text is too fragmentary to be 
of any use, it seems that Nur-Daggal expresses 
his surprise that Sargon crossed a river, presuma¬ 
bly with divine help.®^ He concludes his speech 
by acknowledging Sargon’s superior power. The 
name of Hahhum, to be sure, does not occur in the 
preserved parts of the epic, so we cannot claim 
that the events are the same or that Nur-Daggal 
was king of Hahhum; but the possibility exists 
that this was indeed the case. Nur-Daggal’s 
ready submission (in the sar tamhdri) would, in 
this case, explain why Sargon (according to 
Hattusili’s version) spared the city. 

Strictly speaking, all this does not make the 
events narrated in the epic and alluded to by 
Hattusili (or his learned secretary) historical, 
whether they are the same or not; the war against 
Hahhum is not mentioned in the primary sources 
any more than the expedition against Nur-Daggal. 
On the other hand, having been blamed for over- 

59. For bibliography see ZA 42 (N.F. 8, 1934) 86 n. 
land H. Hirsch, AfO 20 (1963) 6 f. 

60. It is by no means evident that his town is 
Purushanda; cf. ZA 42, 89; 91. 

61. ZA 42, 89 n. 6. 

62. VS XII 193 rev. 19 li-se-hi-ru-ni-ik-ku ERIN.MES 
DINGIR-A:a could, if the last word were emended to 
read DINGIR.MES-Ica, mean “your gods brought your 
troops over here for you,” and line 20 has e-bi-ra ID 
in mutilated context. 
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criticism ever since the publication of my disserta¬ 
tion,®^ I would like to take this opportunity to 
state that I do agree with those who argue that 
even a legend must be based on some historical 
fact;®^ and if I may add a personal impression I 

63. “Die historische Tradition und ihre literarische 
Gestaltung bei Babyloniern und Hethitern bis 1200”: 
ZA 42 (1934) 1-91; 44 (1938) 45-149. 

64. Cf. the latest and very judicious treatment of 


would say that for me a crossing by Sargon of the 
Euphrates near Hahhum looks less surprising than 
an expedition to Purushanda, which is with some 
probability localized in the plain south of the 
Great Salt Lake. 


the evidence contained in primary and secondary sources 
by C. J. Gadd, “The Dynasty of Agade and the Gutian 
Invasion,” CAE Vol. I, Chapter XIX (1963), esp. pp. 
12 ff. on the “King of the Battle.” 
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THE HITTITE CONQUEST OF CYPRUS RECONSIDERED 


HANS G, GVTERBOCK, University of Chicago 

T„. tablet containing the Hittite text of an inscription of Suppiluliuma II 
dealing with Alasiya, though known for several years and frequently discussed, still 
poses some problems; a fresh look at the text therefore seems indicated. 

The tablet was found at Bogazkoy in 1961 in the area of the so-called House on the 
Slope. It was published in cuneiform by H. Otten as No. 38 in Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkoi, Heft XII (1963) (abbr. KBo XII 38). A partial transliteration and translation 
was offered by the same author in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, XCIV 
(1963), 13-23 (abbr. MDOG 94). G. Steiner published his own translation and inter¬ 
pretation in Kadmos, I (1962), 130-38. References to the text, mainly on the basis of 
MDOG 94, are found in most recent discussions of the fall of Ugarit and of the Hittite 
Empire under the attacks of the so-called Peoples of the Sea.^ 

Preserved is a large portion out of the middle of a two-column tablet. Top and bottom 
are lost. The left edge is damaged but partly preserved, so that the space availa1)le at 
the beginning of lines in Columns I and IV can be determined; the right edge is preserved. 
In other words, portions of all four columns are available, with loss of text at the begin¬ 
ning and between the columns; in Column IV the end of the text is reached. Of these four 
disconnected portions of the text. Col. I deals with a conquest of Alasiya and the tribute 
imposed on that country by a Hittite king. In Col. II, Suppiluliuma (II) speaks of an 
image of his father, Tudhaliya (IV), which he, Suppiluliuma, made and set up in a 
building called “Everlasting Peak.” After a double ruled line there follows the full 
title and genealogy of Suppiluliuma. Since he used the same already a few lines earlier, 
this repetition calls for comment; we shall discuss it presently. Col. Ill deals with a 
victory over the ships of Alasiya, and Col. IV returns to the “Everlasting Peak” and 
speaks of privileges granted that establishment. 

This strange moving back and forth between two topics: Alasiya-building-Alasiya- 
building, has found different explanations. G. Steiner thought that the tablet contained 

1 To mention only a few: J. Nougayrol, “Nouveaux “Guerre et paix 4 Ugarit,” Iraq, XXV (1963), 
textes accadiens de Ras-Shamra,” Comptes Rendus, llO-!^ M. Astour, “New Evidence on the Last 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, annee Days of Ugarit,” American Journal of Archaeology, 
1960 (1961), pp. 163-71 (abbr. GRAiy, the same, LXIX (1965), 253-58; cf. note 2 below. 
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the same story twice, in such a way that the self-presentation of Col. II 22 ff. could be 
restored also at the beginning of Col. I and that Col. Ill would supplement the lost part 
of Col. I (Kadmos, I, I3I with fn. II). The present writer tried to write the text in the 
manner thus suggested by Steiner but found that this was not feasible with the text 
portions at hand and in view of the size of the gaps.—H. Otten, on the other hand, 
took the text as one coherent story of Suppiluliuma’s deeds, which led him to ascribe 
to this king two campaigns against Alasiya: one (Col. I) against its king, the other (Col. 
Ill) against an unspecified enemy.—The present writer thinks that this distinction 
between two wars is correct, but that the former belongs not to Suppiluliuma but rather 
to his father, Tudhaliya IV. He will try to demonstrate this in the following pages.^ 

My starting point is the second column with its double rule and its strange repetition 
of the full self-presentation of the king. A double rule on a tablet normally indicates the 
beginning of a new text.^ The passage here following the double rule, ‘T am My Sun, 
the Tabarna Suppiluliuma,” etc., is indeed a beginning. It has been correctly observed 
that this is not the normal introduction of a (cuneiform) Hittite royal inscription, 
which begins with Akkadian umma, “thus (speaks),” but rather corresponds to the well- 
known pattern of Semitic inscriptions.^ But it is also the normal introduction of inscrip¬ 
tions in Hittite hieroglyphs, where in fact the picture for “I (am)” was one of the first 
signs understood. We* shall return to this similarity between the wording of Col. II 22 
and the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

If a new text begins in line 22, the preceding part of Col. II must be the end of 
another text. The wording of this part is indeed suited for a concluding statement. 
According to my understanding, the form Tudhaliyas of line 5 cannot be a genitive 
depending on ALAM, “image,” of line 4 but can only be nominative; with the following 
(damaged but certain) this leads necessarily to the restoration “[My father] Tudhaliya 
did not [make] this image.” Otten, although considering this interpretation, rejected it 
(MDOG 94, 17) because a negative statement about the king’s father seemed incompat¬ 
ible with the general tone of pious devotion manifest throughout the text. However, 
apart from the grammatical fact just stated, no lack of reverence is involved here; for 
the son goes on to say that he completed the work of his father by inscribing his father’s 
deeds on the image.^ This is a work of filial devotion indeed; and the use of the full title 
here is justified, first of all in order to introduce the agent of these pious acts, secondly 
to legitimate him as son and heir, and finally to vouch for the accuracy of the rendition 
of the father’s deeds. 

Why should a text conclude with such a statement? Where are the deeds of Tudhaliya 
which his son dutifully inscribed for him? The obvious answer is that the statement is a 


2 I have held this view for a long time but post¬ 
poned publication in the hope that the long-expected 
full publication of the pertinent texts from Ras 
Shamra would contribute to the clarification of the 
historical problems involved. Recently I noticed that 
A. Goetze must have independently reached the 
same conclusion, as shown by his brief statement in 
The Cambridge Ancient History, rev. ed. of Vols. I 
and II, Chapter XXIV, pp. 51 f. of the preliminary 
edition (1965) with n. 1 on p. 52 (where “§IV, 16, 13” 
is a misprint for §IV, 10, 13, referring to Otten, 
MDOQ 94, 13). 

H. Otten now also favors this interpretation. In 
his contribution to the Fischer Weltgeschichte, III 


(1966), 173 he writes; “Vermutlich war es Tuthalija 
IV., der die Insel erobern konnte,” etc. 

3 References are hardly necessary; to give just 
two examples: KUB IX 31 (rituals) and BoTU 30 
(copy of several royal inscriptions). 

^ Steiner, Kadmos, I, 130, n. 8. On the Semitic 
pattern cf. A. Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte 
Pronomen der 1. Pers. Sing, in den westsemitischen 
Inschriften und im Alten Testament, (“Assyriological 
Studies,” III [Chicago, 1932]). My translation “I am” 
in our text is based on the presence of the particle -za. 

® I do not see what else andan (line 14; damaged 
but certain) could refer to! 
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postscript to the text of the deeds, which is to say that the text of the deeds preceded 
this postscript; in other words, Col. I is part of the inscription of Tudhaliya which his 
son set up for him. This is why I think that Col. I refers to a victory of Tudhaliya IV 
and would restore his name and title at the head of Col. I. According to this interpre¬ 
tation, then, the tablet KBo XII 38 contains two closely related inscriptions: first, a 
statue inscription of Tudhaliya IV commemorating his victory over Alasiya, which his 
son completed and provided with a postscript in which he records how he set the statue 
up in a special building; and second, an inscription of Suppiluliuma II describing his 
own victory over Alasiya and granting privileges to the same establishment, mentioned 
in the postscript to the first, which he had dedicated to the memory of his father. 

Before discussing the historical consequences of this interpretation we first offer a 
new transliteration and translation of the text with the restorations based on the above 
considerations, and a brief commentary. 


TRANSLITERATION 


X 4- 1 [ 
2 [ 


Col. I (top broken) 

]x X X X n-pa-an-kdn 
]x x-un 


3 [ ]x TA DAM. ME^-SV DUMU. ME^-SU 

4 [ e]-ep-pu-un SIGs-i^-ie^a da-pi-da 

5 [IS-TU KUBABBAR G]U§KIN pa-an-qa-u-e-eS-Sa NAM.RA.MEg 

6 [x x hu-it]-ti-i-ya-nu-un na-a^-za ar-ha 

7 [u-da-ah-K^a-un KUR A-la-U-ya-an-ma-za-hdn pi-de-es-si 

8 [tR-ah-hu-u]n ar-kam-ma-na-ah-hu-un ar-kam-ma-an-ma-H-kdn 

9 \ku-u-u\n('l) is-hi-ya-nu-un 

10 [x ]x A-NA LUGAL KUR A-la-H-ya U A-NA ^^Pf-ID-DW-RI 

11 [IT-T]I('i) dUTU ^^^TtJL-na U Ta-har-na LUGAL.GAL 

12 [/§]A(?) ‘^UTU ^’^'^TlJL-na ^*^SANGA ka-a-a^ ar-kam-ma-as e-es-du 

13 [x X ]x GUSKIN 1 GUN URUDU 3 BAN GA-YA-TUM 

14 A-NA ‘lUTU "•^^TUL.72^ 


15 [X X X GUSjKIN 1 GUN URUDU 3 BAN GA-YA-TUM 

16 A-NA ‘^U ^^^Zi-pal-da 

17 [x X X GUSKIN 1 GU]N URUDU 3 [BAN] GA-YA-TUM 

18 [A-NA [H]a-at-ti 

19 [X X X GUSKIN 1 GU]N URUDU 3 BAN GA-YA-TUM 

20 [A-NA ‘^U e-ri-iq-qa 


21 [ 
22 [ 
23 [ 


]x-HAR U-NU-TUM 

]x X 

^^^Ha-at-tlu-H pe-e har-kdn-zi 


24 [ 

25 [ 

(broken) 


] da-pi-ya 
]-ta-an-zi 
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Col. II (top broken) 


X + 1 (trace) 

2 i§-pdr~za~a-i x[... 

3 \n\a{ l)-ah-ha-an-za [... 

4 hi-i-ma-za ALAM {A-BU-YA(%)] 

6 ^Tu-vd-Jm-li-ya-as C7[X DtJ-a^( ?)] 

6 H-uq-qa-at '"KtJ.GA.TC[L-aJ LUGAL.GAL] 

7 LUGAL KUR Hat-H DUMU ^Tu-ud-M'^i-ya] 

8 LUGAL.GAL DUMU.DUMU-5C//§A ’^Ha.aU[u.Si-li] 

9 LUGAL.GAL U DUMU.DUMU.DUMU-/§[/ ^Mur-Si-ILP’^^^ 
LUGAL.GAL 

10 i-ya-nu-un 

11 nu A-BU~YA ^Tu-ud-lm-li-ya-a^ 

12 LUGAL.GAL GIM[.a]^ a-sa-an-za LUGAL-iil 

13 e-es-ta nu-kdn QA-TAM-MA a-sa-an-da 

14 UJ-na-tar^^’^ ^an-da?~an gul-§u-un 

15 wa-ak-si-ya-nu-nu-un ku-it UL 

16 Y,GIR-an-ma-kdn UL tar-na-ah-hu-un 

17 SAG.US u-e-da-ah-hu-un 

18 ALAM JyXj-nu-un na-an-kdn [/]-AA ^^^he-gur SAG.US 

19 an-da pe-e-da-ah-hu-un 

20 na-an da-ni-nu-nu-un 

21 wa-ar-U-ya-nu-nu-un 

22 u-uk-za Ta-bar-na-as 

23 “^KtJ.GA.[TlJ]L-aJ LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR 

24 UR.SAG BVMU ^Tu-vd-M-li-ya 

25 LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR Hat4i UR.SAG 

26 [DUMU.D]UMU-5t7>§^ LUGAL.GAL U[R.SAG] 

27 [A-BU-YA] ^TU‘Vd-}m-li-ya[-(d 

28 (traces, then broken) 

Col. Ill (top broken) 

n I nu A-BU-Y[A ... 

2 u-uk :tLe§-^a-i§[-ki-nu-un\ 

3 nu a-ru-na-an hu-da-ak [ ?] 

4 u-uk ^KtJ.GA.TVL-as LUGAL.GAL [zi-i]h[-hu-un(1)\ 

5 nu-mu-kdn .lAl, A SA A-la-H-ya 

6 SA A.AB.BA 3-/§C7 za-dh-hi-ya ti-i-ya-at 

7 na-as-kdn Im-dk-pu-un . HI. A-ma 

8 e-ep-pu-un na-as-kdn SA A. AB. BA 

9 lu-uk-ku-un 

10 [G'^lsl-an-ma-kdn Im-da-an-te-ya 
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11 ar-Jm ar-hu-un 

12 nu-mu A 8A KUR A-la-H-ya 

13 pa-an-qa-ri[-it za-ah-K\i-ya u-it 

14 [n]a-an-kdn za[- .]x x x 

15 [n]u~mu x x [... 

16 _ 

17 [ ]x EREM. MES [xxx]x . MEg 

18 [ ]x nu-za x[.4]i 

19 [ ] 

20 [ ]x- 2 a [x ]x X [... 

21 f. (traces, then broken) 


Col. IV (top broken) 

x + l [.]DtJ-a^ 

2 [ ]x-x-m€-ei^ U{L k]u-it-ki 


3 [x X x( ?)]x nu-uS-si ku-u-un ^^^M-kur SAG.US 

4 [u-uk] ”^K]tJ.GA.TXJL- o^ LUGAL.GAL u-e-da-hu-un 

5 [AL]AM-i§[J7(?). ]x da-ni-nu-nu-un 

6 [wa]-ar-§[i-ya-nu-nu-u]n d-uk 

7 x-x-x x-x SUM-tiTi 

8 URU. AS. AS. HI. A 70 tar-ra-u~wa-zi 

9 nu-u^-M-kdn ku-iS ar-ha ME-i 

10 na-as-ma-at sa-dh-ha-ni 

11 ti-it-ta-nu-zi nu-iLs-ma-a§ [... 

12 ku-i-e-es ^Tu-ud-ha4i-ya{‘an{%)] 

13 [LUGAL].GAL ie-ek-k[ir] nu-u {^-.,. 

14 [d\-pu-u-us s[aW\-li-x [,.. 

(end of column blank) 

TRANSLATION 

Col. I (top broken) (1-2). 

(3) [PN (or: The king of Alasiya)] with his wives, his children, [and his.] I seized; 

all the goods, [with silver, g]old, and all the captured people I [rejmoved and [brought] 
them home to Hattusa. The country of Alasiya, however, I [enslaved] and made tri¬ 
butary on the spot; and [thi]s( ?) tribute I imposed on it: 

(10) [.. ?] for the king of AlaSiya and for the pidduri, this shall be the tribute (owed) 
to the Sun-goddess of Arinna and to the Tabarna, the Great King, priest of the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna: 

(13) [(A quantity)] of gold, 1 talent of copper, 3 seah of gayatum for the Sun-goddess 
of Arinna; 

(15) [(a quantity)] of gold, 1 talent of copper, 3 seah of gayatum for the Storm-god of 
Zippalanda; 
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(17) [(a quantity) of gold, 1 ta]lent of copper, 3 seah of gayatum for the Storm-god of 
Hatti; 

(19) [(a quantity) of gold, 1 talejnt of copper, 3 seah of gayatum for the Storm-god of 
Nerik. 

(21) [. ]... utensils [.] in Hattusa they shall present. 

(24) [.] all [.] they shall [... (broken; gap) 

Col. 11 (1).(2) emerges [.] fearing [.] 

(4) This image, [my father] Tudhaliya did not [make (it)]; I, Suppiluliuma, [the Great 
King], king of Hatti, son of Tudhaliya, the Great King, grandson of Hattusili, the Great 
King, and great-grandson of Mursili, the Great King, made it. 

(11) And just as my father, the Great King Tudhaliya, was a true king, in the same 
way I inscribed (his) true manly deeds thereon. As I did not neglect (anything), I did not 
suppress (anything). 

(17) I built an Everlasting Peak. I made the image and carried it into the (building 
called) Everlasting Peak; I installed and .. .-ed it. 

(22) I am My Sun, the Tabarna Suppiluliuma, the Great King, king of Hatti, the hero, 
son of Tudhaliya, the Great King, king of Hatti, the hero, grandson of Hattusili, the 
Great King, the hero. 

(27) [My father] Tudhaliya [.. .. 

(broken; gap) 

Col. Ill (1) My father [.]I mobilized and I, Suppiluliuma, the Great King, 

immediately [crossed/reached( ?)] the sea. 

(5) The ships of Alasiya met me in the sea three times for battle, and I smote them; 
and I seized the ships and set fire to them in the sea. 

(10) But when I arrived on dry land( ?), the enemies from Alasiya came in multitude 

against me for battle. If[ought] them, and [.] me [. ].... 

(17) [.] troops [.] And [.] Hat[ti. 

(broken, gap) 

Col. IV (1) [.] did/became [.] nothing. And [I], Suppiluliuma, the 

Great King, built this Everlasting Peak for him. 

(5) Hi[s im]age I [.] installed and--ed (and) gave.(As for) villages, 

they will designate seventy. 

(9) Whoever will take (it) away from him or subject it to feudal duty, those [gods( ?)] 

who kne[w] Tudhaliya, the Great King, shall [.] them. 

(End of text) 


COMMENTARY 

Col. I 3: Instead of TA (Sumerogram for “with”) the Hittite sentence connective ta 
seems less likely, especially in a text of this date and nature. In front of TA DAM. MES- 
SU etc, one expects the person to whom the possessives refer; in all likelihood this is the 
ruler of Alasiya, whether by name or by his title; [LUGAL KUR A-la-H-ya-lcd\n would 
be a possible restoration. 

Lines 7 f.: arJm uda- is the usual verb in this context, as is pedi-H tR-ahh- in the next 
clause. The space seems to favor the shorter spelling, without additional -na-. 
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Line 10: For ^^pidduri I cannot offer more than Otten, MDOO 94, 15 with notes 54 f. 

For ^^pidduri see now the tentative translation “Erbprinz (?)” quoted after E. von 
Schuler by J. Friedrich, Heth. Worterbuch, 3. Erganzungsheft (Heidelberg, 1966), p. 51. 
The proposal is based on our text; the other passages cited by Friedrich do not fit the 
proposed meaning. 

Lines 13, 15, 17, 19: In front of GUSKIN, “gold,” one expects either a measure 
(weight) or the word GAL, “a cup,” as in the Ras Shamra tribute lists.® The traces in 
line 13 rule out GAL, so that some weight (x GIN) remains the most probable restoration. 

For gayatum see W. von Soden’s remark apud Otten, MDOG 94,15, n. 51. The measure 
for gayatum is, however, not qa but BAN = sutu, “seah.” The horizontal wedge clearly 
crosses the vertical on the tablet; besides, BAN is a common measure in Bogazkoy 
while qa is not. 

Col. II 4-5: For the restorations see the introductory remarks above, p. 74. 

Lines 12 f.: The meaning “true” of a^anU is well known (cf. J. Friedrich, Heth. Worter- 
buck, with lit.). Yet, since the form is participle of the verb “to be,” the meaning might 
be literally “being how.. .being thus,” “qualis.. .talis”: “I wrote his deeds just as he 
was.” Since this is not far from “true” I prefer the accepted meaning. 

Lines 15 f.: Otten’s rendering of the two verbs waksiyanu- and appan tarna- as “fehlen 
lassen” and “auslassen,” respectively, comes close to the mark. From the usage in other 
texts it can be deduced that walcsiya(nuy refers to omission by mistake, neglect, or over¬ 
sight, whereas appan tarna- literally “leave behind,” refers (among other usages) to 
intentional omission or suppression.'^ Our translations “neglect” and “suppress” are an 
attempt to render these shadings. Instead of saying, as one might expect, that he “neither 
added nor omitted,” the king stresses that he omitted nothing either by oversight or by 
intent. 

Line 17: For ^^^hegur Otten (MDOG 94, 18-20) has collected the evidence. The only 
passage that contains concrete information is the one quoted from KBo XIV 20 (Otten, 
p. 19; cf. now Ph. H. J. Houwink ten Cate, JNE8, XXV [1966], 173 f., 181 f.), according 
to which it is a mountain peak or summit; the determinative “stone” would characterize 
it as rocky. While the combination ^^*hegur, “house of the peak,” is more frequent, 
our text omits £ but still says that the king “built” the hegur and that he transported 
the image “into it.” Some kind of structure must therefore be meant; if not a regular 
building then at least a walled, terraced or otherwise built-up summit. 

SAG.US is Hittite uhturi-, “eternal, everlasting.” 

Line 21: I leave warHyanu- untranslated since I am not sure of its meaning even after 
recent discussions. To accept “besanftigen” with “image” as object is no less difficult 
than to assume that the pronoun -an, which in line 18 clearly refers to the ALAM 
(Sena-, common gender), should, in lines 20 f., refer to the deceased king himself. The 
discussion of the root warS- etc. by Laroche, Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique, 
LVIII (1963), 59-62, does not help for our text. 

Line 27: My restoration [A-BU-YA\, “my father,” is based on the consideration that 
here, at the very beginning of the text proper, after the self-presentation, the mention 
of Tudhaliya’s name should be preceded by this apposition, just as in line 11 (and 

® For these see the latest treatment by M. Dietrich appan iarnumaS in colophons, “(a tablet) of 

and O. Loretz in Die Welt des Orients, III/3 (1966), leaving out,” seems to designate abridged versions or 
206-45. excerpts. 
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restored, for the same reason, in lines 4-5). The three signs, moreover, fit exactly into the 
available space, (For a parallel from a hieroglyphic text see below.) 

Col. Ill 10: Juidanteya is otherwise unknown. One expects something like “dryland” 
at this point, and the connection with the verb h^t-, “to dry up,” offers a possibility 
for arriving at this meaning, although the word formation (derivative from the parti¬ 
ciple?) is not clear. 

Col. IV 1: DtJ-a^ is either iyat, “did, made,” or kisat, “became.” Is this a reference to 
his father’s death: “became [god]” ? 

Line 8: tarrauwazi, for tarrauwanzi, cannot be infinitive (thus Otten: “[mit dem 
Aufbrag] zur Versorgung”) since the ~u~ belongs to the stem. Therefore it must be 3rd. 
pers. plur. pres. The meaning will be discussed by C. W. Carter in connection with his 
edition of cult inventories.® 


CONCLUSIONS 

Historically it seems to me that the new interpretation of the document fits well 
into the picture. If Tudhaliya IV conquered Alasiya and made it tributary, one under¬ 
stands the passage in the Madduwatta text better, according to which Tudhaliya’s son 
and first successor, Arnuwanda, claimed that country as Hittite possession.® We know 
that he did not have much success, since both Attarissiya, the man from Ahhiya, and 
Madduwatta raided it. But whatever the outcome or the real power constellation, 
Arnuwanda’s claim as such now appears to have been founded. 

How the sea victory of Suppiluliuma II will fit into the history of his time is a question 
which may better be left open until the Ras Shamra documents are published in full. 
From the information available so far (see note I above) there seems to be a difference 
in the constellation of the various parties as reflected in the different sources: whereas 
the texts from Ras Shamra depict Alasiya as ally of Ugarit—and, by implication, of the 
Hittites—Suppiluliuma in our document fights “the enemies from Alasiya.”^® Whether 
this means that the whole country had joined the enemies, or whether it was only partly 
occupied by an enemy, and whether this enemy has anything to do with the enemy to 
whom Ugaritian sailors are said to have handed their ships remains to be seen. 

Concerning the fragment of a treaty with Alasiya, KBo XII 39 (Otten, MDOG 94, 
10-13; Steiner, Kadmos, I, 134-36), I am not so sure that the endingless form ^Tu-itd- 
ha-li-ya in line 16 of the “obv.” really precludes attribution of the text to Tudhaliya.^^ 


® On this work see the preliminary notes in Neuere 
Hethiterforschung {Historia, Einzelschriften, Heft 7, 
1964), pp. 71 f. with n. 84. 

® A. Gotze, Madduwatta^ (“MVAeG” 32, 1, 1928), 
rev. 84-90 of the text; re-edited by F. Sommer, Die 
Ahhijavd-Urkunden (Miinchen, 1932), pp. 337 f. 

10 This is what I'^KUR.HI.A 3A KUR AlaSiya 
can only mean. It is true that ordinarily this is 
expressed by the simple genitive construction without 
Sa, ^’^KtJR orux, “the enemy from X.” As an example 
for the use of Sa I noted KBo X 2 i 24, ^^KtJR 
'^^^Hurri, which can only mean “the Hurrian enemy.” 
To construe the Sa as something different, “enemies 
of A.” in the sense of “hostile to A.,” would be over¬ 


taxing the difference between two writings of what in 
Hittite is simple genitive. 

11 Text RS 20.18, cited by Nougayrol in CRAI 
1960, p. 166, and Iraq, XXV, 120; to be Ugaritica 
V, No. 22. 

12 Tentatively I think of the possibility of com¬ 
bining ^^'^Hatti-^Tudtmliya as a double name, com¬ 
parable to the hieroglyphic name written with the 
ligature of the signs for Hattusa and Tudhaliya in 
Karakuyu (1. J. Gelb, Hitt. Hierogl. Monuments 
[“O.I.P.” XLV (1939)], No. 34; cf. E. Laroche, Les 
hiiroglyphes hittites, I [1960], under Nos. 196 and 
207, with a different interpretation). Could this 
“Hatti of Tudhaliya” be the southern extension or 
Upper City at Bogazkoy, and was it built by him ? 
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But whether the treaty belongs to this king or to one of his two sons really is not of great 
importance. 

For the structure called “Eternal Peak” Otten thinks of Yazilikaya. But it seems to 
me that the three built-up peaks at Bogazkoy, known respectively as Ni§antepe, San 
Kale, and Yenice Kale, are at least as likely candidates for the various ^egfi^r-houses 
mentioned in the sources;outside the capital, Gavurkale may be another.^® Further¬ 
more, there are reasons which make me think specifically of Ni§antepe as candidate for 
the “Eternal Peak” of our text. 

We saw that Suppiluliuma’s text beginning in Col. II 22 has the opening formula “I 
am” familiar from hieroglyphic inscriptions. From all we know about Hittite monu¬ 
mental inscriptions it is most likely that the deeds of Tudhaliya which his son put on his 
“image,” that is, almost certainly a statue,^® were carved in hieroglyphs. It seems to 
me, therefore, that KBo XII 38 is a Hittite version of two hieroglyphic (Luwian) 
inscriptions. Now it is well known that Ni§antepe bears on its slope a hieroglyphic 
inscription of Suppiluliuma (the second, as will be seen presently). Is it mere coincidence 
that this inscription, known as Ni§anta§, begins, after a damaged group which may be 
“I am,” with the titles and the same genealogy of Suppiluliuma, son of Tudhaliya, 
grandson of Hattusili? Contrary to our assumption of 1935 that the next Tudhaliya 
sign (No. 21 in the drawing) was part of the genealogy, F. Steinherr and E. Laroche 
have convinced me (in conversation) that this is rather the beginning of the actual text, 
where the sign groups 18-21 read “My father Tudhaliya.”^® During a common visit to 
the Ni§anta§ inscription in September 1966, E. Laroche actually identified the signs for 
“I am” there: Group 1 of the drawing (see n. 17) is composed of the three signs No. 1, 
439, and 391, followed (Group 2) by No. 450 (of Laroche’s sign list); together they read 
Amj-wa-mi-a. 

Obviously one cannot claim that the inscription beginning with “[My father] 
Tudhaliya” in KBo XII 38 ii 22 is actually a translation of the Ni§anta§ inscription. 
What can be stated is that our tablet contains Hittite versions of, first, a statue inscription 
of Tudhaliya and, second, a hieroglyphic inscription of Suppiluliuma II comparable to 
Ni§anta§ and dealing with a building on a mountain peak comparable to Ni§antepe. I 
confess that I personally prefer this comparison to that with Yazilikaya; but, of course, 
neither of these proposals for the identification of the hegur of our text—^nor any other— 
is capable of proof. 


13 Incidentally: in “obv.” 9 read DINGIR.MES 
MA-MIT, “the gods of the oath,” since -pat after 
-ma is impossible. The same spelling occurs in KUB 
XXVI 25 ii 10 (and ibid., 11. 5 and 7) ^ 

in a text of the same period. 

1^ Some are named after deities: ^^^hegur 

^Pirwa, ]6 ^^^hegur ‘^LAMA; material collected by 
Otten, MDOO 94, 18. Is this “Peak-house of Pirwa” 
or “house of the Pirwa-Peak” ? 

13 The idea that “to build a peak” should be taken 
literally as referring to the construction of something 
like a pyramid or a tumulus must be ruled out because 
pyramids do not occur in the Hittite world and tumuli 
appear there only later. Or is the erection of a tumulus 
as innovation at the threshold to the Iron Age con¬ 
ceivable after all ? 


1® That statues existed is now proved by Dr. 
Hamit Kosay’s discovery of a colossal Hittite stone 
statue at Alacahuyiik; see the preliminary note by 
M. Mellink, American Journal of Archaeology, LXIX 
(1965), 136 with Fig. 4 on PI. 36. 

1"^ K. Bittel and H. G. Giiterbock, Bogazkoy 
(“Abhandl. Preuss. Akad. Wiss.” 1935, 1), pp. 63 f.; 
drawing of the first line, ibid., Taf. 25. Photograph of 
whole inscription: K. Bittel and R. Naumann, 
Bogazkoy-HattuSa, I (“WVDOG” LXIII, 1952), PI. 
50, a. Cf. H. Th. Bossert, “Nischan-Tepe und Nischan- 
Tasch,” AfO, IX (1934), 172-86. 

^3 The reduced genealogy (without the previously 
assumed great-grandfather Tudhaliya) could apply 
to either Suppiluliuma I or II. General considerations 
of the development of full-fledged inscriptions, how¬ 
ever, are strongly in favor of deciding for the second. 
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Geeenbeeg: Idealism and Practicality in Numbers 35: Jf-5 and EzeJciel J^S 


local and family influence on politics^, and to en¬ 
franchise new citizens many of whom were resident 
aliens (cf. Ezek. 47: 22 f.)^ Cleisthenes revolu¬ 
tionized the tribal system in a way that evokes the 
wonder of modern historians: A system more 
artificial than the tribes and trittyes of Cleisthenes 
it might well pass the wit of man to devise/^ 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of 
between one and two hundred demes or small districts, 
Cleisthenes distinguished three regions: the region of 
the city, the region of the coast, and the inland. In each 
of these r^ions he divided the demes into ten groups 
called trittyes, so that there were thirty such trittyes 
in all. . . . Out of the thirty trittyes he then formed 
ten groups of three, in such a way that no group con¬ 
tained two trittyes from the same region. Each of 
these groups constituted a tribe, and the citizens of all 
the demes contained in its three trittyes were fellow 
tribesmen. . . . The ten new tribes, based on artificial 
geography, took the place of the four old tribes, based 
on birth. . . . And the deme, a local unit, replaced the 
social unit of the clan. This scheme of Cleisthenes . . . 
might seem almost too artificial to last. The secret of 
its permanence lay in the fact that the demes, the units 
on which it was built up, were natural divisions, which 
he did not attempt to reduce to a round number.*® 

The reform of Cleisthenes and EzekieEs resettle¬ 
ment scheme have in common: tribes, geographical 
regions whose nature (if we have interpreted 

E. M. Walker in CAH, iv, 143; I am grateful to 
my teacher and colleague Lloyd W. Daly for bringing 
Cleisthenes’ reform to my attention. 

*® J. B. Bury, A History of Greece^ (London, 1951), 
pp. 211 f. 


Ezekiel rightly) is crucial for the scheme, and 
resident aliens that must be integrated. How 
differently each dealt with these variables is most 
instructive. The Athenian had a democratic ideal 
before him, the Judahite, an ideal of concord and 
justice, ultimately based on religion. The motive 
for integrating the resident alien illustrates the 
difference. For the former, it was a matter of 
reshaping the balance of political power; for the 
latter, the fulfillment of an ideal of equal treatment 
under the law. Even more characteristic: for the 
Athenian, the locality was fundamental, the tribe 
an artificial, political creation. For the Judahite, 
the tribe was fundamental and the locality artifi¬ 
cially molded to serve it.®^ On the score of 
artificiality, however, Cleisthenes^ historically at¬ 
tested reform makes the visionary tribal appor¬ 
tionment of Ezekiel seem the essence of simplicity 
and naturalness. 

:ic * ^ ^ ^ 

The priestly writers, like the legislators, were 
fond of ideal formulations. But to understand 
them it is necessary to credit them with more 
than extravagant imagination, reckless of reality. 

In framing an ideal we may assume what we 
wish, but should avoid impossibilities.” In the 
two items we have studied the priestly writers 
have hewn to Aristotle^s injunction. 


*^ On the significance and persistence of familial 
groupings in Israel, cf. Speiser, ‘‘ ‘ People ’ and ‘ Nation ’ 
of Israel,” JBL 79 (1960), 157-163. 


OIL PLANTS IN HITTITE ANATOLIA 
Hans G. Guteebock 

Oriental Institute, University op Chicago 


In the eites aimed at bringing back the van¬ 
ished god several kinds of fruit are used for 
Analogiezauber.” Beside such examples as the 
fig, which holds "" a thousand seeds,” or the raisin, 
which has wine in its interior,^ the olive is men- 

^Thus, GlSGEgTIN.fe.A ( = UD.DU.A), e. g. KUB 
XXXIII 68 ii 13 {REA 77, 128); 74 i 5 (ibid. 164, 
line 14); XVII 12 iii 10 f.; 13 ii 5 f. (ibid. 144, partly 
restored). One would expect fresh grapes rather than 
dried ones! In KUB XVII 10 ii 19 the word is lost, 
restoration without ti.A {REA 77, 93) is possible but 
not certain. 


tioned as holding oil. It is, however, not the only 
such fruit: there is ^^Ha{m)ma{m)ma, which 
is also said to hold oil, and ^^Hiti-/leti-, which 
seems to be of a similar nature. Since all three 
occur side by side in the same texts, neither 
samama nor liti- can be the Hittite reading of the 
Akkadogram ^^^ZE-ER-DU,^ olive.” The prob- 


* Akkadian sirdu, but in Bogazkoy always written 
with z4 (KUB XXXVII 2 with si in obv. 18 is Baby¬ 
lonian import according to Kocher’s note in the intro¬ 
duction ). 
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lem, thus, is to determine the meaning of the two 
Hittite words. 

For ^^Hamama the translation sesame has 
been proposed and entered in the dictionary.® The 
present writer has for a long time held a different 
opinion which he will set forth in the following 
pages. The scholar to whose memory this issue 
is dedicated was always interested in problems 
of material culture, especially such that were con¬ 
nected with the spread of a term. In addition, 
another contribution to this issue is dealing with 
the problem of the very existence of sesame in the 
ancient Near East, so that it may not be out of 
place here to bring the Hittite evidence into the 
debate. While the decision as to whether 
samassammu is sesame or not must be left to 
others, I shall here use the traditional translation 

sesame for the sake of convenience. 

The ideogram of Akkadian samassammu, §E. 
GIS.I, occurs in Hittite texts."^ It clearly refers 
to the seed: it is strewn on bread (KBo VIII 91 
rev. 3 f.), or the word is used to designate a special 
kind of bread: NINDA.SE.GIS.I sesame 
bread,” NINDA. LAL. §E. GI§. 1 honey bread 
with sesame.” ® 

Much more frequent is the term for the oil, 
I.GIS.® Again we may leave aside the question 
of whether this is sesame oil or some other kind 
as well as the problem of the Akkadian reading, 
ellu or samnu (see the discussion in the diction¬ 
aries just quoted). We may safely do so since 
there is nothing in the Hittite texts which would 
link I.GIS with the word primarily to be dis¬ 
cussed here, ^^Hamama. 

A typical passage from the invocation rituals 
is KUB XVII 13 col. ii:^ 


® First used by Goetze in ANET, p. 127, translating 
KUB XVII 10 ii 15; advocated by H. Otten, Eethitische 
Totenrituale (1958) (abbr. HTR), p. 134; accepted by 
J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterhuch (HW) 2. Ergan- 
zungsheft, pp. 22 and 31. 

^Eeferences given by E. Laroche, RHA XIX/68 
(1961) 45. 

®KBo VIII 89 obv. 12; Bo 2040 rev. 16 in HTR 134. 

® Friedrich, HW 277 without reference; Deimel, §L 
231, 157 without ref. to Bogazkoy; see GAD s. v. ellu 
B, AHw s. V. ellu{m) II. A few random references to 
Bogazkoy texts follow: KUB IX 6 i 6-11 (Otten, LTU 
p. 37) ; XII 15 vi 10, 18 (cf. KUB XI 31 i 21, which 
writes simple i in analogous context) ; XXV 42 iii 11; 
KBo XV 47 rev. 7 with dupl. 48 iv 6; 52 vi 33. 

^Transliterated by E. Laroche in RHA XXIII/77 
(1965) 143 f. For all texts transliterated there we 
simply refer to RHA 77. 


(1-4) Behold, [olives are lying here.] Just as 
[the olive] holds oil in its ^hearV thus [hold 
thou, o Mother-goddess,] the king, queen, princes 
and the land of Hatti in friendliness in thy heart 
and soul! 

(5-8) Behold, raisins are lying here. Just as 
the [raisin] holds wine in its ‘^hearV thus hold 
thou, (etc.). 

(9-12) Behold, ^^Hamama are lying here. Just 
as the ^^^[i.] holds oil in its ^ heart,’ thus hold 
thou, (etc.). 

(13 f.) [Beho]ld, le[tis is lying here. Just as 

the letis .] evil [. . . . (continuation broken). 

These stereotype passages from invocations may 
be tabulated as follows: 

KUB XVII 13 ii 

RHA 77, 143 f. (above) 

[olive] — oil 

raisin — wine 

samama — oil 

le[tis] —[...] 

KUB XXXIII 74 + . . . , i 

RHA 77, 164 f. 

1000 seeds 
wine 
oil 

to lilaresk- heart and soul 

[....] 

HT 100 + . . . 

RHA 77, 163 

fig — sweet 

liti — to lilaresh- 

raisin — wine 

olive — oil 

KUB XVII 12 iii 8 ff. 

OHens XV 350 

fig —1000 seeds 

raisin — wine 

KUB XXXIII 75 ii 16 ff. 

RHA 77, 146 

fig —1000 seeds 

olive — [oil] 


fig — 

raisin — 

olive — 

letis — 

sammamma — 
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KUB XXXIII 68 ii 6-16 

RHA 77, 128 

fig — 1000 seeds 

samama — (different, see below) 

raisin — wine 

olive — oil 

In some texts there is more variety in the word¬ 
ing of these spells. In the Telipinu text, first 
version (KUB XVII 10 ii 15 ff., RHA 77, 921), 
this particular group reads as follows (the pre¬ 
ceding and following spells are not relevant here) : 


It is for this reason that we listed liti- as an oil¬ 
bearing fruit in our introduction. Unfortunately 
the verb lilaresk- is unknown. While a general 
or derived meaning like ^^to appease, propitiate 
may be guesssed at, it is hard to determine the 
concrete meaning of the verb said of the fruit 
liti-, except that the verb ish- anoint,^^ used 
in connection with the same fruit in the Telipinu 
spell, may perhaps indicate in what direction one 
might look.^® 

Turning to other ritual texts, we find samama 
included in various lists of ingredients. These are 
as follows: 


(15) Tcasa ^^Hamamma hitta [, . . 

(16) sakuwan eHu, There follow: 

the fig — being sweet 

the olive —holding oil 

the [raisin] ®— holding wine; then: 

(22) hasa ^^Hiti hitta 

nu ^A ^Telipinu [. . . 

(23) ishiddu. 

Here again, samama, olive, and liti occur side 
by side; but whereas the passage about the olive 
has the well-known form, we are told that some¬ 
thing should be sahuwan [like] ® samama. Unfor¬ 
tunately the adjective/participle sahuwant- is still 
far from clear,so we cannot—at least not yet—• 
use it to determine the character of samama. 

For liti we learn from this passage that it has 
something to do with anointing {ishiddu ^^let it 
anoint ’^); and since it has here (as also outside 
the texts so far listed) the determinative GIS, we 
may safely consider it as falling into the same 
class as fig,^’ grape, raisin,’" 

^^^8ERDU olive,” and ^^^samama, in other 
words, take it as the name of a tree and its fruit.^^ 


® For the restoration, raisin or grape, see above, n. 1. 

® For this restoration see below, n. 13. 

Cf. HW 178. The passage closest to ours is RHA 
77, 161 B ii 5, where the god is invited to “eat the 
smooth, hot, sakuwant-l. . .]”—the name of the food 
being lost! Should this sakuwant- turn out to be the 
same as the participle “ seen, visible ” one might think 
of “ conspicuous, beautiful, pleasing ” or the like. 

It is hard to understand why W. von Soden listed 
this word from this text in AHw under littu{m) III 
“ stool ”—albeit with the question “ dazu ? ” Equally 
unjustified is Otten’s transliteration as Akkadogram, 
HTR 134. That it is a Hittite -i stem is shown by the 
occurrence of the nominative form in -is, KUB XXXIII 
74 i 8 {RHA 77, 165, 17), common gender, as against 


L KUB XII 26 iii 11-14 


BAPPIK 

BULtTG 

GA.KIX.AG 

UZU.I 

^^^ZE-ER-TUM 

gisma 

Gi^GESTIX.fi.A 

^^^hOf-as-si-ih-han 

^^Ha-am~ma-ma 


^ beer bread ’ 

malt 

cheese 

suet 

olive 

fig 

raisin 


2. KUB XXIX 1 

l.SAH 

LAL " 

GA.KIN.AG 

EM-8tj 

(SIG BABBAK 

(SIG MI 

BAPPIK 

BULtTG 

^^Ha-ma-ma 

Gi^GESTIX.fi.A 

^^He-e-ti 

^^Hu-wa-i-tar 

(KUS.GUD 

MUX 


iv 4ff. 

lard 
honey 
cheese 
rennet (?) 
white wool) 
black wool) 

‘ beer bread ’ 
malt 

raisin 


cowhide) 

salt 


endingless neuter in -i in the other texts. See already 
Laroche, RA 52 (1958) 188 (HW, 2. Erg. 17). 

Ingeniously reconstructed from broken texts by 
Laroche, RHA 77, at the passages quoted and p. 144 
(note 13 below). Is this, despite the -r-, to be connected 
with the verb Ula{i)-, HW 2. Erg. 17? 

Another broken text, KUB XXXIII 38 col. i 
(RHA 77, 144), seems to have a comparable combina¬ 
tion of spells: Ulareslkiddul calls for the restoration 
of liti, and sakuwan recalls samama in the Telipinu 
text just discussed. What follows (in lines 6-8) shows 
that that text should indeed be restored in the form of 
a comparison (n. 9 above). 
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Otten, HTR p. 134, quotes the following from 
unpublished ritual texts: 


3 . 634/b, 6 f. 
(measured by se*a) 

gi§mA 

[....] 

^^Ha-am-ma-ma 

4 . 139/d i 8 ff. 
(measured by handful) 

[....] 

Gi^GESTIN.fi.A 

G^^ZERTUM 

G^^NU[RMU] 

[....] 

^^Ha-am-ma-ma 

Gi^le-e~ti 

6 . 110/e obv. 5 

[....] 

[GiSGESjTIN.fi.A 

G^^ZERTUM 

^^Ha-ma-ma 

^^^ha-si^ig-ga 

6. KUB XII 64, 1-4 

[....] 

^'^^ha-as-si-i[g-ga] 
^^Ha-ma-ma 
NINDA EM,8(7 
BULtTG BAPPIE 


fig 


raisin 

olive 

pomegranate 


raisin 

olive 


sour bread 

malt and ^beer bread 


In the ritual for the dead, samama occurs in 
lists introduced by the heading all fruit ’’ in the 
sense of fruit of all kinds/^ These are: 


9 . There is another list which requires some 
comment. In KBo X 34 col. i, ^^Hamama occurs 
in lines 18 and 24, but the seeming third occur¬ 
rence in line 14 is a copying mistake of mine which 
should be corrected. The tablet has sa-ma-iz-na-asy 
as clearly visible on the photograph.^^ The pas¬ 
sage, lines 11-25, is divided by horizontal rules 
into four lists. 

The first of these deals with different kinds of 
bread, the last of which is honey bread. The phrase 
which follows, huissa para (or huitta para, de¬ 
pending on the gender), literally each one ouV^ 
is often used in such listings in the sense of und 
zwar, namely, including the following items,^^ or 
the like. It is here followed by a list of words 
in the genitive indicating the materials from which 
the breads are made; whether this refers to several 
of the bread names which precede it or only to 
the last, NINDA.LAL, remains open. The ma¬ 
terials enumerated are: 

ZiZ wheat,^^ harsanila-, euwan-^ parhuena-, 
Gtr.TUE ^^peas,^^ GtJ.GAL.GAL chickpeas (? 
or: beans?),^^ sa-ma-iz-na-, ^^%a-as-E-ig-ga-, and 
sa-ap-sa-ma-. 

The second section (15-18) lists all fresh 
(and) dried fruit human RA-AT-BU 

kA-BU-tJ-LU namely, of each a little: fig, 
raisin, olive, paizzinna-, warawara-, apple, ^moun¬ 
tain apple,^ ^^^zu-u-pa,^^ ^^^dammashuel, pome¬ 
granate, grape (here without E. A!), ^^^a-ma-maP 

In the third listing^ the decisive first word (line 
19) is not clear; does it begin with [DU]G? Does 
it refer to juice ? At the end of the paragraph we 


7. KUB XXXIX 7 ii 16 f.^ repeated ibid. 63 f. 
{HTR pp. 36, 40) 


Gig/j^T-j^/^i-A {Jiumanda) (all) fruit 
Gi^MA fig 

gi^GESTIN.E.A raisin 

^^^ZE-ER-TUM olive 

^^Ha-ma-am-ma-an-za s.s (Luwian plural) 
(var.: No. 8: ^^^sa-am-ma[-. . .]; ii 64: 
^^^sa-ma-ma) 

®^^HA§HUE apple 

Gi^HASHUE. KUE. EA ^ mountain apple ^ (= 


8. KUB XXXIX 21 i 10 f. (HTR p. 88) 
IN-BI^^-^ human all fruit 


^^^HASHUE . KUE. EA ^ mountain apple ^ 
^^Ha-am-ma-m[a] .... 


Against an “emendation” of iz into ma (i. e., 
assuming a “ mistake ” of the scribe which my miscopy 
would have “corrected”) is the occurrence of [. . . .s]a- 
am-ma-iz-zi-li-is in line 25, where iz before zi is in order. 
I am unable to offer an interpretation for either of 
these groups of signs. An “ emendation ” of am-ma to 
ne is, again, contradicted by the simple ma of line 14. 
Besides, *samamanas would be the only example for the 
omission of GI§ and for an -n stem! 

cannot go into details here; but since ZfZ is the 
most common bread cereal of the Hittites, and since the 
texts never have GIG for “wheat,” whereas real wheat 
is archaeologically attested even for pre-Hittite times in 
central Anatolia, I think that ZfZ, in Hittite texts, 
cannot be limited to the meaning “ emmer wheat.” 

Since Akkadian zupu “ origanum ” (or “ hyssop,” 
HW 2. Erg. p. 34 without reference) is not a fruit but 
an herb, written with SAR, attested only once in a 
late text and suspect of being a loan from Aramaic 
(see CAD for this information), it cannot be meant 
here. We therefore take Gl^zupa as Hittite name, in 
the neuter plural form, of a fruit. 
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read menial SA meal of fruit; is this 

an item by itself or a description of what precedes ? 
The list itself, again in the genitive, is: “ of 
apples, of figs, of raisins, of pomegranates, of 
[^^^]hatalJcesna-, of enwan-P 

The fourth is a list of roasted items 
{[s\anhunta). They are: [hars]anilis, euwan, 
parhuenas, GtJ.GAL.GAL, [Gtr.TUK], 
ma-ma duwarnanda broken 5.s,” GlS.KlJST. 
HI. A duwarnanda “ broken h, sP After a short 
break there follows ^^ [. . . s'jammaizzilis (see n. 14 
above), filled.^^ 

From these lists we learn the following about 
samama : 

a) It is consistently written with GIS, the 
determinative commonly used for trees and fruit 
of trees. 

b) While in the first few lists it is associated 
with other ingredients as well as with fruit, it is 
expressly subsumed under the heading INBTJ in 
lists Hr. 7 and 8. In list 9 it appears among 

fresh and dried fruit and again under the 
heading roasted ones,^^ but is not found among 
the ingredients used for breads. 

c) The last section of list 9 speaks of broken 
s. This brings us to another passage which re¬ 
quires some discussion. In KUB XXXIII 68 ii 
7ff. {RHA 77, 128) we read: 

(7) nu ^i^MA mahhan andurzaLIM^TJlAAJlA-an 
harzi 

(8) ziga SA-it assu ud-da-a-na-za hark 
^^Ha-ma-ma (9) mahhan duwamizzi 
nu pdr-as-te-hu-us (10) pessiezzi 
kardiya-tta-ma-at-kan sara danzi / 

(11) ziga idalu ud-da-a-ar arha pessiya 

(12) nu-za assu ud-da-a-ar da-a / 

Despite the difficulties of this text we may 
venture the following translation: 


^^GI§.“B[AR” must here be the name of a fruit 
(or tree). For GI §. Kf N = see AHw s. v.; 

another occurrence seems to be KUB XXXIII 68 ii 18 
{RHA 77, 128 f.) with (Hittite?) complement-ri: “Who¬ 
ever speaks evil to the dear Storm-god about the king 
and queen, nan GI§.KfK-ri du-ud-du-us-x[. . .-d]w? 
(I cannot restore or translate this) ; whoever speaks 
a harsh word to you, o [Storm-]god, give <him> 

a [.] ^mountain apple’; whoever [....] a sour 

[....] to the Storm-god, give him a sour apple, o 
Storm-god! ” Here the mention of two other kinds of 
fruit in the next clauses makes kiskanH more likely 
than GI §. HUH = u§urtu. 


Just as the fig has a thousand seeds inside, 
(thus) hold thou (o god) good words(?)^® in thy 
heart! 

Just as he breaks the samama and throws away 
the 2 ?.s (= shells?), 
and they lift it up to thy heart, 

(thus) throw thou, o Storm-god, away the evil 
words 

and take the good words! 

(The next sections use the well-known similes 
of the raisin holding wine and the olive holding 
oil, as tabulated above; there follows the section 
with GIS.KIX discussed in n. 17 above.) 

It was this passage in conjunction with the 
observations mentioned before which made me 
think of some kind of nut: samama is the fruit 
of a tree, it contains oil, and something is thrown 
away when it is broken. This leaves open the 
question of which kind of nut or nut-like fruit 
samama may be: walnut, hazelnut, pistachio, 
almond; all grow in Asia Minor. 

In view of the difficulties encountered in the 
interpretation of this passage (XXXIII 68 ii 7 ff.) 
it is better not to put too much emphasis on what 
may be the cracking of shells! There is, however, 
another observation to which the lists give rise: 

d) The sequence of fruits and other ingredients 
is by no means fixed, a fact which makes all con¬ 
clusions based on sequence alone rather hazardous. 
Xow Otten^s main argument was the Xebenein- 
ander beider Begriffe (HTR 134), viz., the com¬ 
bination of hassikka — samama (XII 26, our Xo. 
1; add Xr. 6) or samama — hassikka (110/e, 
Xo. 5) on the one hand, and XIXDA.LAL 
hasHggas and XIXDA.LAL SE.GI9.1 on the 
other.^^ However, we observed that samama is not 

Assuming a mistake for ud-da-a-ar^ as lines 11 and 
12 actually write. An ablative here seems out of place. 

^•Who is meant? The officiating priest? Or the 
patron of the ritual? For the general subject Hittite 
normally uses the 3d pers. plur., as found here in line 
10. To take samama here as subject (verb form in the 
sing, would be in order after a neuter plur.) would 
imply intransitive use of the active form of duwama{i)- 
(“as the s.s pop and shed the p.s”), a use for which 
there is to my knowledge no other example. 

Apart from the hard shell, one might think of the 
fleshy outer shell of a walnut (if this is what the 
samama is). Is there any connection between 
par ( a) steha- and parsdu- “ sprout, shoot ” ? 

In Bo'' 2040 rev. 15 f. In the duplicate, KUB XXVII 
19, 3, only the first term is preserved; there is space 
of undetermined length available for the restoration of 
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among the ingredients used for bread (or honey 
bread alone) in our text ISTo. 9^ first section. But 
just there, at the end of the list (KBo X 34 i 14) 
and following hassiggas, we find a word (in the 
genitive) sapsamas ! 

Now it seems obvious that, once it had been 
noted that samama contains oil, the similarity of 
sound between samama and Akkadian samassammu 
played its part in the proposal that samama he 
sesame. But the assonance is not very close, 
especially in view of the fact that the Hurrian 
form is sumisumi.^^ samama lacks the second s 
found in all other forms of this international 
word. It seems to me that the sapsama- of KBo 
X 34 i 14 has a much better chance of being the 
Hittite name of the sesame, for the following 
reasons: 

1) The assonance with samassammu, sumisumi 
is closer; 

2) it does not have the determinative GI§; 

3) in contrast to samama it is used for honey 
bread, and 

4) its position after hasHkka- corresponds exactly 
to that of SE . GiS. I in Otten’s text.^® 

the second. The parallel text KUB XXXII 128 i 5 
simply says “all (kinds of) honey bread’’ without 
naming them. The wording in HW, 2. Erg. 22: “wech- 
selt in Paralleltexten mit (dem) Idgr.” puts more into 
Otten’s statement than what the facts warrant. 

Known from the Has Shamra vocabulary: Thureau- 
Dangin, Syria XII (1931), text No. 8 on pp. 234 ff. and 
PI. L-LII, col. ii 11 on p. 238, corresponding to ffj} II 
124 {MSL V p. 61). HW 325 and HTR 134, n. 3, quote 
secondary literature. 

It must be stated that at the time of Otten’s writing 


What, then, is ^^Hiti-fleti- ? Also a fruit, differ¬ 
ent from both samama and the olive, and one 
whose product can be used for anointing. Thus 
the almond offers itself as a candidate, since 
almond oil is known for its cosmetic use. It is 
clear that this is no more than a possibility; the 
evidence is not sufficient really to determine the 
nature of litP. 

If we may sum up our conclusions, even though 
they are only tentative, we have the following oil 
producing plants in the Hittite texts: 

^^^SERDU, the olive; 

^^Hamama,^^ a kind of nut; 

^^Hiti-, perhaps the almond; 

SE.GIS.I, probably read sapsama- in Hittite, 
sesame according to the tradi¬ 
tional translation. 


the tablet KBo X 34 had not yet been excavated, so 
that he could not know about sapsama-. 

** In all places known to me ending in -a. According 
to the participle duwamanda in KBo X 34 i 24 we are 
safe in taking this for neuter plural. Once there occurs 
a Luwian plural in -anza (above, list 7). Other occur¬ 
rences, which have no immediate bearing on the dis¬ 
cussion, are: 

KUB XXXI 79, 3 (letter about transport by boat) 

may be restored as [.AD] .KID Gl^Sa-ma-ma na-as 

up-p[i . . .] “[(so and so many containers) of 
wickjerwork (filled with) samamai dis[patch] them! ” 
KUB XXXIII 34 obv. 8 {RHA 77, 127) : oma-rna-rnor 
kdn wa-ar-a^-t[a] “he harvested s.s.” 

KUB XXXIV 80 obv. 9: nas Ol^sa-ma-am-ma ki-i-§a-ru 
“ let him become, turn into, a.” The parallel paragraphs 
have “ let him turn into a fish ” and “ into the river 
MaraS§anda§,” respectively. Does line 10 contain the 
verb [li-^le-e-ia-ru from Ulai-, discussed in n. 12 above? 


INDIVIDUAL PRAYER IN SUMERIAN: THE CONTINUITY OP A TRADITION 

William W. Hallo ^ 

Yale University 


I. A Sumerian Psalter? 

Since the first Psalm studies of Her¬ 
mann Gunkel at the beginning of this century, 

^ Originally presented, under the title of “ The 
Psalter of the Sumerians,” to the Philip W. Down 
Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis Univer¬ 
sity, November 2, 1966. 


the exegesis of the Biblical Psalter has accorded 
an ever more prominent place to the comparison 
of the hymns and prayers of the cuneiform tradi¬ 
tion of ancient Mesopotamia.^ As early as 1922, 

® For exhaustive bibliographies of current psalm 
exegesis, cf. the periodic surveys in Theologische Rund¬ 
schau n. F. 1 (1929, by M. Haller), 23 (1955, by 
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MUSICAL NOTATION IN UGARIT 

by Hans G. GOterbock 

To Professor Claude Schaeffer on the occasion of 
the thirtieth season of excavation at JRas Shamra. 


This paper has nothing to do with the “musical notation” once believed to be 
found on a tablet from Assur (kar No. 4)^. Already in 1933 B. Landsberger showed 
that the syllables in the left column of that tablet were of quite different nature^. 
Furthermore, he correctly stressed (p. 170) that the assumption underlying the 
system of Sachs, the reduction of the cuneiform signs to single sounds, was irreconci¬ 
lable with the syllabic character of the script. All this did not keep F. W. Galpin 
from following in Sachs’ footsteps by simply brushing aside Landsberger’s objections, 
and from even rendering the text with its “music” in modern notation^. That the 
syllables found on the Assur tablet and on numerous other tablets in a fixed sequence, 
called “Silbenalphabet” by Landsberger, have nothing whatsoever to do with music 
should now be obvious to all after Landsberger’s second publication on the subject^ 
and the contributions of E. Sollberger, J. Nougayrol, and M. Kizilyay to 

his Festschrift®. Miss H. Hartmann was quite right, therefore, to leave this hypothesis 
out of consideration in her dissertation on the music of the Sumerians®. 


1. Curt Sachs, Die Entzifferung einer babylonischen Notenschrift, Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1924, 
pp. 120-123 ; the same, Ein babylonischer Hymnus, Archiv fur Musikwissenschaft 7 (1925), pp. 1-22, more 
detailed. 

2. Die angebliche babylonische Notenschrift, Festschrift Max von Oppenheim [AfO Beiheft i, 1933), 
pp. 170-178. 

3. F. W. Galpin, The Music of the Sumerians (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937), pp. 43-48 and 99-104 ; 
unchanged in the reprint (Strasbourg Univ. Press, 1955). 

4. Zum Silbenalphabet B, in : M. QIg (and) H. KIzIlyay, Zwei altbabylonische Schulbucher aus Nippur 
(Tark Tarih Kurumu Yay. VII. Seri No. 35, Ankara, 1959), pp. 97-116 ; cf. the text of the similar Silbenal- 
phabete, ibid., pp. 59-76. 

5. Studies in Honor of B. Landsberger on His Seventy-fifth Birthday [AS 16, Chicago, 1965): E. Sollberger, 
A Three-Column Silbenvokabular A, pp. 21-28; J. Nougayrol, ^‘Vocalises” et ^‘Syllabes en liberty” a 
Ugarit, pp. 29-39 ; M. QIg and H. KIzIlyay, Additions to Series B and C of Personal Names from Old Babylonian 
Nippur, pp. 41-56. 

6. Henrike Hartmann, Die Musik der sumerischen Kultur (Frankfurt a. M., 1960). 
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Here we are dealing with something entirely different. In 1960 Anne Draffkorn 
Kilmer published a tablet, datable to the Kassite period, in the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania^ which contains a section dealing with entities 
characterized by the sign sa which, among other things, means “string” of a musical 
instrument. The understanding of this section was made possible by an unpublished 
tablet from Ur, a copy of which Landsberger had received from 0. R. Gurney and 
in which he recognized a list of the names of the nine strings of a musical instrument; 
these same names were found to occur also in the Pennsylvania list. 

In the autumn of 1962 Marcelle Duchesne-Guillemin, who was in Chicago with 
her husband, learned about the article of Mrs. Kilmer and gave a musicological 
interpretation of the text^. While she was here, S. N. Kramer kindly put the 
original tablet temporarily at our disposal, and collations by Mrs. Kilmer, Landsberger, 
and myself led to a number of improved readings which Mrs. Duchesne could use 
in her article. Her published article and the collations then led to more intensive 
occupation with the text, as the result of which Mrs. Kilmer and Mrs. Duchesne- 
Guillemin published a revised text and interpretation in the Landsberger Festschrift®. 
In addition to the Pennsylvania tablet this article contains the relevant part of the 
Ur tablet and adds the observation that some of the technical terms recur in the 
listing of songs known as the “Liederkatalog” from Assur (kar 158, col. VIII). 
Mrs. Duchesne-Guillemin expanded the study of these three texts in another article 
published the following year^. 

Other musicologists soon took up the discussion of this new material. Professor 
W. Stauder published an article in 1967® which, however, was based on the first 
publications of Kilmer and Duchesne-Guillemin only (here, n. 1 and n. 2) without 
benefit of the later ones. He proposed that the Pennsylvania text referred not to 
strings but rather to the length of strings as produced with the help of frets on a lute, 
an idea which was very unlikely because it stretches the meaning of Sumerian sa too far. 

Gurney, who had initiated this whole chain of investigations by making the 
Ur tablet available, maintained his interest in it and secured the cooperation of the 
Oxford musicologist D. Wulstan. In 1968 the two scholars published a set of articles 


1. Orienialia, N.S. 29 (1960), pp. 273 ff., esp. pp. 278, 281, and the section “Strings of Musical Instru¬ 
ments”, pp. 298-300. 

2. D6couverte d’une gamme babylonienne. Revue de Musicologie 49 (1963), pp. 3-17. 

3. The Strings of Musical Instruments : Their Names, Numbers, and Significance (A. D. Kilmer), 
AS 16 (cf. p. 45, n. 5), pp. 261-268, with Appendix, “Note compl6mentaire sur la d6couverte de la gamme 
babylonienne” (M. D.-G.), pp. 268-272. 

4. A I’aube de la th6orie musicale : Concordance de trois tablettes babyloniennes. Revue de Musi¬ 
cologie 52 (1966), pp. 147-162. See also her article in Syria 44 (1967), pp. 233-246. 

5. Ein Musiktraktat aus dem zweiten vorchristlichen Jahrtausend, Festschrift fur Walter Wiora zum 
30. Dezember 1966, hrsg. von L. Pinscher und C.-H. Mahling (Kassel, etc., Barenreiter, 1967), pp. 157-163. 
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in which Gurney edited a fragment of a tablet in the British Museum which Sollberger 
had brought to his attention, and Wulstan developed his own interpretation of the 
evidence, which differs from Mrs. Duchesne's in various points, and included the data 
provided by the London fragment in iD. The latter seems to be an instruction for 
the tuning of an instrument by “changing" one string at a time ; being of the Old 
Babylonian period it is so far the earliest attestation of the terminology in question. 

Without going into musicological detail for which I am not competent, I would 
sum up the essential results of these studies as follows : 

1. The two numerals contained in each line of the Pennsylvania tablet designate 
strings. 

2. In the longer lines each string is also referred to by its name; some of these 
names are identical with the numbers, others show that strings No. 6-9 were numbered 
from the rear : “4th, 3rd, 2nd from rear" and “rear string"^. 

3. The system is heptatonic since, in the progression of intervals, the 8th string 
is replaced by the first, and the 9th by the 2nd. 

4. At the end of each line there is another term, also preceded by the word-sign sa, 
which seems to be the name of the interval formed by the two strings listed in that line. 

5. Since some of these “interval" names (but only those of fifths and fourths, 
not those of thirds !) are used to characterize certain songs in the catalogue, they 
may refer to the mode represented by the tones contained in such interval : assuming 
a fixed position of the halftones in the octave, the halftone would fall into a different 
place within the intervals, e. g., 1-5, 2-6, or 3-7. (The position of the halftones in the 
scale as a whole is still debated among musicologists, and no opinion is offered here.) 

But there is more about these “intervals", and this brings us to the subject 
matter of this paper. The rich volume Ugaritica V reached Chicago late in 1968, 
and when I looked at the Hurrian texts contained in it the articles in Iraq SO were 
fresh in my mind. I therefore was struck by seeing the “interval" names here again, 
although in a slightly “Hurrianized" form. I take the opportunity here to offer these 
lines to Professor Claude Schaeffer, to whom we are all indebted for the discovery 
and masterful publication of ancient Ugarit, as a small contribution to the inter¬ 
pretation of this particular group of his finds. 

The clue to the matter is the text h(ourrite) 6, composed of rs 15.30 + 
49 + 17.387 and published by E. Laroche in transliteration on p. 463 and in cuneiform 


1. D. Wulstan, The Tuning of the Babylonian Harp, Iraq 30 (1968), pp. 215-228; O. R. Gurney, 
An Old Babylonian Treatise on the Tuning of the Harp, ifeid., pp. 229-233. 

2. Other names of strings do not interest us here. Those of the first and 2nd string, “fore (string)” and 
“next”, are quasi-numerical. Much debated is the adjective “thin” added to the numeric name “third (string)”, 
and of importance is the only truly non-numeric name, “(The god) Ea created (it)” of the fourth. 
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on p. 487 of Ugaritica V. It is the only well preserved among the Hurrian fragments ; 
but, as Laroche already pointed out, the others once had the same pattern; and 
now, with the help of the new publication of h. 6, we see that the musical terms 
occur also in the fragments h. 2-5 which were published (together with one half 
of h. 6) in PRU III as early as 1955 ! 

The tablets in question, h. 2-5 in PRU III and h. 6-30 in Ugaritica V, show 
the same arrangement : There is a Hurrian text written on the upper part of a tablet 
and running from the obverse around the right edge to the reverse, which is contrary 
to normal usage. As Laroche has observed (pp. 462 f., 484) these sections form coherent 
texts, though often with repetitions resembling refrains, and seem to be of religious 
nature. Below this text, usually separated from it by a double rule and limited in width 
to one side of the tablet, there is the section which contains, together with a few other 
words, the musical terms here under discussion, each of the latter followed by a numeral. 

Since Laroche has published an alphabetic list of these terms (pp. 484 f.) it is easy 
to find them. It soon becomes evident that only those terms have a counterpart 
in Kilmer’s text that are followed in Ras Shamra by numerals ; those listed by Laroche 
as having “pas de chiffre” do not occur in the music text and must therefore have 
a meaning different from the “intervals” (which, however, does not preclude their 
having something to do with music !). The best way to show the correspondences 
may be to reproduce the table contained in the Philadelphia tablet in an abridged 
form but with a few improved readings^ and to put the Ras Shamra terms next to it^. 

Strings No. Name of interval Ugarit 

(1) ^1 and 5 sa nls gabari [... gJaba.ri^ 

(2) 7 and 5 sa se-e-ru^ sahrP 

1. The Oriental Institute has a cast of the tablet. I am indebted to my colleagues M. Civil 
and A. L. Oppenheim for bringing this to my attention and helping me with the reading. The responsibility 
for new readings is, of course, mine. 

2. In a first draft of this paper I had identified nine of the fourteen terms (items 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14 of the following list). After I had shown my manuscript to some colleagues at the XVII® Rencontre 
assyriologique in Brussels, in June-July, 1969, H. M. Kummel kindly sent me a copy of the manuscript of 
his article Zur Stimmung der babylonischen Harfe, Orientalia 39 (1970), pp. 252-263, and also communicated 
to me some more identifications (items 1, 3, and 5, see below). Item 8 then fell into place by itself. 

3. For the sake of convenience I numbered the items ; these are not the line numbers of Kilmer’s edition ! 

4. Preserved in the fragments rs 19.164 [Ugaritica V, pp. 477 ff., hereafter quoted by letter only) n 3 ; 
0 6 ; [.. .]ri only in y 1 ; bb 1 ; text h. 22, 6 (Ktimmel). — This seems to be the only logographic writing among 
the Ras Shamra terms. Or should it be taken as phonetic gaba-ri ? Is the value gaba (von Soden, Das akk. 
Syllabar^f No. 117, in gabard, etc.) applicable to the Hurrian of Ugarit ? 

5. This reading, tentatively proposed by Kilmer, AS 16, 266, n. 44, has been confirmed by a collation 
of the original kindly carried out by Erie Leichty. The recognition of the ru there helped in the readings of 
items (7) and (8). 

6. Both items (2) and (6) with sub-species called ‘‘upper” and “lower”, see below. 
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Strings No. 


Name of interval 


Ugarit 


(7) 4 and 1 

(8) 1 and 3 

(9) 5 and 2 

(10) 2 and 4 

(11) 6 and 3 

(12) 3 and 5 

(13) 7 and 4 

(14) 4 and 6 


(4) 1 (= 8 ?) and 6 

(5) 3 and 7 

(6) 2 (=9?) and 7 


(3) 2 and 6 


SA isariu 
SA salsatu 
SA embubu 
SA rebutu 
SA nld qabli^ 

SA isqu^ 

SA qablitu 
SA titur qablitu 
SA kitmu 
SA titur isartu 
SA pitu^ 

SA zfsir-du’^ 


isarte^ 

sa(s)sate 

umbube^ 

irbut^ 

nilatkalibli 

esgi 

kablite 

titalirkabli 

kitme 

titifmjisarte 


zirte 


This covers thirteen of the fourteen terms of the Pennsylvania tablet. Only 
for item (13) did we not find a counterpart either to the form pi-i-te of the Lieder- 
katalog or to the kat-tum of the Pennsylvania tablet®. It is safe to assume that this 
gap is due to the accident of preservation. On the other hand, the only term listed 
by Laroche with a numeral and not covered by our comparison is hapsema. But in 
two of its occurrences the alleged numeral “2” is damaged and the traces may be 

1. At the broken passages h. 16, 14 ; 21, 4 ; 26, 13 ; w 2; bb 2, it is possible to restore isarte without 
preceding iiti(m) (Kiimmel). —• In 21, 4 the hand copy seems to indicate a space before i-, making i-Sar-te 
the whole word. 

2. Kummel quotes [. . .]-bu-be from h. 28, 8 and [. . .]-bu-bi from x 2 (as well as [.. .]-be h. 12 rev. 3, 
[.. .]-bi h. 8 , 20 and nn 2). Of these, 28, 8 was listed by Laroche under luppunu, but the hand copy (p. 496) 
shows a clear be. The same is true of other occurrences of tup-pu-nu (19, 8 and 21, 7) while 6 , 7 and g 3 are 
ambiguous but may have be. Since the signs tup and um look alike and pu can be read bu, it is clear now that 
we should read um-bu-be throughout. 

3. Both (2) and ( 6 ) with sub-species called ‘‘upper” and “lower”, see below. — ir-bu-ie indicates vowel 
u also for the Akkadian reading of 4-iu ; cf. Kilmer’s note 53. 

4. KAR 158 viii 49 (AS 16, 268) ni-id MURUB 4 ; the sign in the Pennsylvania tablet, line 17 {ibid., p. 266 
with n. 49) is the same as the ru in ^e-e-ru (item 2), hence §ub = nldu. The same reading was independently 
also found by Kummel {Orientalia) and von Soden {AHw s. v. nidu(m), 9). The RSh. form decides for qabli, 
not qabliii. 

5. Written gis.sub.ba (collated; ru = sub as before; ba by comparison with signs in col. ii). The 
same reading again in Kummel’s article. Of the two readings given for gi§.§ub.ba, isqu “lot” and tilpdnu 
“throwstick”, the RSh. form e§gi decides for the former. 

6 . KAR 158 viii 48 pi-i-te ; the kai-tum of the Pennsylvania tablet has therefore been emended to pi{\)-tum, 
see Kilmer’s note 41. 

7. Of the two values of the sign, mu§ and zjsir, the edition in AS 16 preferred mu^ ; the RSh. equivalent 
now shows that it should be the other. None of the words listed in CAD, volumes S and Z, and resembling this 
z/sir-du yields a satisfactory meaning. 

8 . KAR 158 viii 48 pi-i-ie ; the kal-lum of the Pennsylvania tablet has therefore been emended to pi{\)-lum, 
see Kilmer’s note 41. 

Bevue d * Assyriologie ^ LXIV . 4 
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another sign^, while at the third place it is completely lost. Thus, hapsema may rather 
belong to the Hurrian words which are used without numerals. 

Of special interest is the fact that two of our terms, sahri and irbute, occur 
with the adjectives ashu “upper” and iuri “lower”^; in other words, a distinction 
was made between the “upper sahrV and “lower sahrV\ the “upper irbute'' and 
“lower irbute'\ It is obvious that these distinctions must have some musical meaning, 
but any further comment must be left to the specialists. 

The main questions arising out of the identification of the terms in the lower 
part of the Hurrian tablets with the Babylonian musical terms are these : What 
purpose do these entries on the Hurrian tablets serve ? And what is the function 
of the accompanying numerals ? 

The obvious answer to the first question seems to be : musical notation for the 
song, or litany, contained in the upper part of the same tablets. The frequent repetitions 
in those texts and the divine names contained in them would suit the idea that these 
were hymns or litanies. Proof for musical notation would come if it were possible 
to correlate the terms in the second part of each tablet, together with the numerals, 
with the “hymn” in its first. Since all others are too fragmentary. No. h. 6 is the 
only tablet in which at least an approximate count of the words or syllables of the 
text and of the numerals in the second part is possible. The count can only be approxi¬ 
mate because some words and numerals are lost even in this relatively well preserved 
tablet. 

If the technical terms designate intervals, does each of them represent two 
notes, and does the numeral behind it indicate that these two notes should be repeated 
n times ? If for practical purposes we use do-re-mi for the seven tones of the scale 
(only for their relative position, of course !) does then, e. g., kablite 3 mean sol-re, 
sol-re, sol-re ? Or does each “interval” include the intervening tones (upward or 
downward) ? In other words, is kablile^ the step “5-2”, sol-fa-mi-re or sol-la-si-do-re ? 
And should such a partial scale be repeated n times ? 

I tried both kinds of count for text h. 6, attempting to match the “notes” 
with the syllables of the text. The result was negative in both cases : too few notes 
in the first, too many in the second. Also, the resulting “melodies” were not acceptable. 
So these explanations do not seem to work. 

If, on the other hand, the terms designate modes, keys, or full scales based 
on the type of tuning connected with the respective term®, what do the numerals 
after their names then mean ? Against an interpretation according to which, e. g., 

1. As pointed out to me by Kummel. 

2. Gf. Laroche’s Lexique hourrite, in Ugaritica V, pp. 533 ff., s. vv. aih and tr. 

3. This last possibility is considered by Wulstan, Iraq, 1. c., and by Kummel, Orientalia, 1. c. 
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kablite 3 would designate the third tone either within the “5-2” interval or in a 
scale named after it, there are these objections : a) why should individual tones in 
a melody be designated in such a complicated way 1b) what can the number 10 
(text 6, line 5, with titimisarte) be in such a system ? all fourteen terms occur in 
our texts whereas only the fifths and fourths were names of “modes” or “scales” 
(as observed by Wulstan and Kiimmel and confirmed by the Liederkatalog). 

The assumption, finally, that the whole hymn should be repeated n times 
in each of the “modes” enumerated, can be dismissed off hand because of the impos¬ 
sibly high number of repetitions that would result. Besides, the “mode” or “scale” 
in which the whole song was sung seems to be mentioned in the colophon. 

All remnants of colophons were collected by Laroche on p. 486 of Ugaritica V. 
Taking the analysis offered there as basis but reading instead of za-am-ma-as-sa 
rather za-am-ma-rii sa^ one arrives at the following interpretation : 

“This (is) a song (in the mode) nitkibli, a zaluzi of the gods, (composed) by pNi, 
written down by PNg.” zaluzi would be a term for “hymn” or the like. 

Is it mere coincidence that nilatkibli is the only term preserved in these colo¬ 
phons ? It is true that the five colophons where it occurs represent only a fraction 
of the texts (30 numbered texts plus 43 small fragments) and that other terms may 
have stood in other colophons where they are now lost. Still it would be a strange 
coincidence if all others were lost and only this one preserved five times. However 
that may be, it seems that if there was a designation of the “mode” of the hymn 
as a whole, comparable to those listed in the Liederkatalog from Assur, it should 
be the term occurring in the colophon. Happily, nld qabli does occur in the Assur 
catalogue. But what, then, is the difference between natkabli 1 in line 8 and nitkibli 
in the colophon of text h. 6 ? 

Not being a musicologist I must let the matter rest here and leave it to the 
professionals to interpret the material. If I may sum up the points that seem important 
to me, they are these : 

1. The similarity of the terms attested in Ugarit with those listed in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania tablet is such that it cannot be accidental. If the latter are musical terms 
then the former must be too. 

2. The literal meaning of these terms, while certainly of prime importance, 
must be handled with extreme caution and, if possible, in constant consultation 
between the philologist and the musicologist^. 


1. Reading proposed by A. Kilmer in a letter. The double m which results in the wrong word {zammdru 
“singer” instead of zamdru “song” which is required by the context) can easily be blamed on the Hurrian scribes. 

2. Attention is drawn here to the new readings offered in this paper. For §eru (2), the meaning “morning” 
is not the only possibility ; rebutu (6) (irbuie) would decide in favor of the ordinal “fourth”, but for Saliatu (4) 
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3. A new attempt at defining the true nature of these terms must take into 
consideration all the different applications in which they are found. On what common 
ground can one explain their occurrence, so far : 

a) on the Pennsylvania tablet; 

6^ in the Assur catalogue of songs; 

c) in the tuning instruction of the British Museum; 

d) with numerals in the Ugarit texts; 

e) without numeral in the colophons of the same tablets; 

f) the distinction of an upper and lower variety of items (2) and (6) ? 

It is hoped that a solution will be found by the experts. In this paper we could 
only bring to their attention this new material which shows at least one thing quite 
clearly : that the Hurrians were conversant with Babylonian music. Were they a 
link in its spread to the West as they were in that of certain myths ? 


the difficulty discussed by Kilmer in her n. 52 remains ; “Elam” has been replaced by a “lot” (8), and item (7) 
became “throw(ing) of the center”. Finally the “comb” (14) is out, but its replacement, z/sirdu, is not clear; 
the word for “olive” has samekh and is not written with the mu§ sign. 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN TURKEY 


A§VAN, 1970 

The Ajvan season of 1970 was concerned with two aims: 

1. to investigate the archaeological remains of A§van bolgesi as a whole, 

2. to recover environmental and ecological data from the area around A|van 
village. 

The first of these aims led to excavation on four of the seven recorded sites 
in the A§van bolgesi: Ajvan Kale (under the direction of Mr. Stephen Mitchell); 
^ayboyu, a small mound, 100^ X 3 m., c. 750 m. east of A§van village (Mr. Steven 
Diamant); Ta^kun Kale, a large, very spreading site, c. 500 m. in extent, with a 
small acropolis (kale) and a wide occupation area, c. 3 km. south of A§van (Mr. 
Anthony McNicoll); and Ta§kun Mevkii, a small mound site, c. 130 X 115 X 2-5 m., 
a 1 km. south east of Ta§kun Kale (Mr. Svend Helms). The four sites cover a time 
range of c. 4500-5000 years. It is hoped to recover an almost complete sequence 
of materials, including pottery, which will provide a framework for our study, in- 
depth, of human occupation and activity in this area. 

The second aim was largely concerned with botany and agriculture. A pro¬ 
gramme for the collection of plants, seeds and fruits was carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Gordon Hillman. At the same time other related studies con¬ 
cerned with activities and occupations, principally agricultural, were initiated in 
the village of Ajvan. Miss Tamara Winikoff (now Mrs. McNicoll) and Mr. Alwyn 
Riddell drew plans and elevations of village houses. The implements associated 
with these houses and the use by the villagers of various tools for agricultural 
purposes were also studied. 

In the field of systematics, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Dick spent 6 weeks on the 
excavation studying the feasibility of the application of computer analysis tech¬ 
niques to archaeological work in general and to excavation-recording in particular. 

It is the object of the A§van excavations that all these and other future 
activities may contribute to the two aims expressed above and that the work may 
be not so much a collection of individual researches as a unified project which 
could contribute significantly to the history of occupation in the Agvan area. 

DAVID FRENCH 


A§VAN KALE 

In 1970 the aim of the excavation on Ajvan Kale was to expose a larger area than 
hitherto of the Hellenistic and Medieval levels. For this purpose two 9X4 and 
two 9 X 9 m. trenches were opened towards the centre of the mound (to the south 
of those excavated in 1969). The size of the trenches was increased from last year 
to facilitate the interpretation of the structural remains and the overall strati¬ 
graphy. All the excavated soil was dry-sieved through a 5 mm^ mesh and water 
separation to 1 mm^ was used for the contents of sealed pits. 

Modern: in the topsoil of these trenches a series of 21 burials was encoun¬ 
tered. The construction was not uniform but they were arranged in orderly rows. 
Other than some bead bracelets, no grave goods were found. 
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Medieval: the most significant contribution of the 1970 work is the distin¬ 
guishing, within this period, of four architectural phases, which can be traced from 
one trench to another. The walls of the three first phases are built of rough 
stones which nowhere survive more than two courses high. They will probably 
have had mud-brick superstructure. The fourth and earliest phase is characterized 
by mud-brick building on stone foundation of better construction than those 
which follow them. Associated with this phase is a layer of blue pebbles and 
small stones which forms an outdoor paving. The interior floors are of mud. 
A substantial structure of which only one corner has been exposed in the south¬ 
west of trench H 5 almost certainly belongs to this phase. 

Finds in the medieval levels were unfortunately scanty. Glazed pottery 
appeared throughout but in small quantities, and there were a few Byzantine and 
Selcuk coins. 

Hellenistic: these levels, which have in previous reports been referred to as 
Roman, belong to the first and second centuries b .c . and are more properly called 
Hellenistic. A single sounding into the Hellenistic levels was made at the east end 
of I 4 c/d and the uppermost Hellenistic floor reached. The complex nature of 
the Medieval remains prevented any extensive work on these levels in 1970. 

STEPHEN MITCHELL 


fAYBOYU 

A preliminary sounding at this site was carried out during the last days of 
September 1970. The test trench was laid out to take advantage of the scarp on 
the northeast side of the mound. A sequence of at least three major phases of 
deposit was observed; associated with these deposits are mud brick structures 
and from each a typical assemblage of materials, artifactual and non-artifactual, 
was recovered. All the soil was processed on a 1 mm^ mesh by the water-sieving 
technique which had been developed at Can Hasan. The sherd material, though 
not abundant, consisted mainly of plain burnished and unburnished wares with a 
few pieces of patterned ware. This range would seem to indicate that the site must 
antedate Tajkun Mevkii and it has been tentatively assigned to the fourth millenn¬ 
ium B.c. Of particular interest was a deposit of carbonized plant-remains from 
the lowest deposit reached. 

STEVEN DIAMANT 


TA§KUN KALE 

Surface sherding of the site of Tajkun Kale (METU No. 52/2) indicated Early 
Bronze Age, Medieval, and possibly Classical occupations. The brief 1970 season 
concentrated on the Medieval remains. 5 mm^ dry sieves were used. 

Two areas were opened. 

1. The kale proper (S 11 and S 12—162 sq. m.—Fig. 1). In S 12 the defence 
wall of the kale, 1-35 m wide, was exposed, together with a projecting tower 
measuring ca, 4*40 X 4*70 m. Both had been extensively washed out. In S 11 
intra-mural walls, generally orientated SE—NW and NE—SW and forming 
corridors, courtyards and small rooms, were tound. Occasionally mud-brick 
courses survived, but more frequently only the rubble bases remained. On the 
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TRENCHES S II & 512, 
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surface related to these walls lay a thick burnt deposit containing metal, stone and 
ceramic artifacts and small quantities of bone. The kale occupation appears to 
have ended violently. 

2. The church (J 21 and K 21—72 sq. m.). Two elements of the church have 
been partially excavated 

(a) The nave and the main apse. 

(b) The north chapel. 

There were two phases of use of the church, neither of which ended in a con¬ 
flagration such as can be seen at the kale. The initial phase was uncovered only 
in the north chapel, where floors, walls and the steps rising to the twin apses had 
been carefully coated with a thin layer of fine yellowish clay. Leaning against the 
apses were three stones carved with cruciform designs in relief. In the north wall 
is a stone font. The altar of the north apse remains in situ. 

The second phase of the church is extremely shoddy by comparison with 
the first, and seems hardly more than a squatter occupation. 

The date of the Medieval occupation of Tajkun Kale can be at present fixed 
only tentatively by the preliminary examination of the coins found in the de¬ 
struction level of the kale. These appear to be llkhanid, probably of Abu Sa’id 
(1316-35 A.D.). 

In the 1971 season it is hoped to continue the clearance of the kale and the 
church, and to try to locate the Classical occupation. 

ANTHONY McNICOLL 


TAJKUN MEVKII 

Stratigraphy and Architecture: four tentative phases have been recognized. 

1. Pits and topsoil without structure—to date. 

2a, Tiplines, pits and traces of mud-brick walls. 

2Z>. Large mud-brick-walled room, pits and tiplines. 

3. Stone based mud-brick-walled house and an exterior mud-brick enclosure, 
post holes, round plastered bin and pithoi (on floor). This phase was burned and 
this burning may spread over more of the site, 

4. Exterior bin with stone and mud rim, one pit. No burning. This 
earliest (?) settlement phase is built directly on virgin soil in the area excavated. 

Materials (Fig. 2) 

Pottery: there appear to be three basic groups according to fabric and finish. 

1. Burnished and buff hand-made wares (1-9): flared mouth jars, bowls and 
cups. This ware is probably locally made. 

2. Cream and pink wares, some greenish cream (10—19): jars, bowls and 
cups. Some of this ware is reserve slipped, cream on pink (11 and 14); the rest 
cream slipped or pink unslipped. Most of this group is wheel-made. 

3. Painted and incised wares (20—22): the painted ware is red on cream— 
possibly on cream slip over pink body; the incised ware is similar to group 1 in 
fabric: beige buff. 

Groups 1 and 2 appear in all phases. Group 3 appears only in topsoil. 
Worked Stone: Ground stone objects-saddle querns, pounders, grinders etc. 
were found on the surface. Flaked stone industry comprises three obsidian 
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TA5KUN MEVKii 1970 


FIG. 2. 


hollow-based triangular arrow heads, retouched over both sides; flint blades with 
trapezoidal sections; and a few fragments. 

Metal Objects: A copper pin and a bronze (?) double spiral were found in 
phase 2a (26 and 27). 

Other Objects: A clay cylinder seal showing three creatures (scorpions?) 
came from phase 3 (23). Also found were: perforated stone disc (24), unbaked 
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clay animal figurine (25), worked bone point, bone pin head (28), bone disc 
pendant and many pierced, rounded sherds of group 1. 

Flora, Fauna, Mollusca etc.: Carbonized grain from one pithos in phase 3 
indicates mostly barley and some emmer wheat together with remains of weed 
and grass seeds, fewer in proportion than in the modem samples collected in the 
region. Bones, mollusca etc. await study. 

Chronology: 

1. Pink and cream wares suggest an Amuq G parallel. 

2. Burnished and buff wares differ in shape from those of basal A§van Kale: 
i.e. no ‘rail rims’ but rounded or pointed rims. 

3. Painted wares, found only in topsoil, parallel similar wares from basal A§van 
Kale and related sites. 

4. The cylinder seal recalls Jemdet Nasr seals. 

5. Sub-architectural feature—plastered floor bin—parallels a similar structure in 
the Amuq H ‘elaborate floor basins’. 

The small village at Ta§kun Mevkii therefore overlaps the beginning of Ajvan 
Kale (mid-third millennium?). The beginning for occupation (phase 4? on virgin 
soil) may be near the beginning of the third or end of the fourth millennium b .c . 

SVEND HELMS 


PAGNIKORENl 1970 

A third season of excavation was carried out at Pagnik Oreni in July and 
August 1970 as part of the Institute’s contribution to the Keban project. Bay 
Durmuj Acar, director of the Mara? Museum, represented the Turkish government. 
The excavation was preceded by a short study session in Elazig on material 
excavated in 1968. 

Work was carried out in three areas of the Roman Fort: the north side facing 
the ravine, the north-east corner facing the promontory that carries the Bronze 
Age mound and the east side facing the Euphrates (Kara su). Thus by the end of 
the season, the complete plan of the defences, except for some parts necessarily 
obscured by barrow mns, was exposed to view. The outline is irregular, following 
defensible contours, and lies between the triangular and the rectangular. The area 
is small, at under 2!4 acres (0-9 hectare). The curtain wall is strengthened by 
eleven semi-circular or horseshoe-shaped projecting towers, seven of which were 
excavated this season. Three more gateways were excavated, making four in all. 

Excavation of the south corner tower (III) was completed. It was found to 
differ from the others in that the curtain wall crossed the back of the tower at full 
height, being pierced by a well preserved doorway. Eleven metres north of tower 
III is gateway 2, the main one, 4 m. wide and flanked by small inward projections 
of the curtain wall. In an internal building immediately north of this a small oven 
was found. The eastern defences stretch for a hundred metres to tower VI at the 
easternmost point of the fort. The dead ground formed by the steep pitch of the 
Euphrates’ bank is policed by three small towers (IV, V and VI). A mortared wall 
projects down the bank from tower IV, either to deny access to the rest of the 
bank or to give additional protection to the water supply from the spring just 
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FIG. 3. 

below. The principal find inside tower IV was a nest of nine hollow conical iron 
weapon points. Buildings behind these three towers were not fully explored. 
There was however clearly a full range of buildings along this side. A new feature 
not elsewhere noted is the pair of double staircases in the thickness of the wall 
between towers V and VI, and towers VI and VII. 

The walls of tower VII form a shallow lop-sided curve. The interior of the 
tower was partially excavated. On its floor two large roof timbers had burnt out 
leaving a wide variety of iron nails. The next stretch of curtain wall across the 
neck of the promontory curves through an angle of about 60° before reaching 
tower VIII overlooking the northerly ravine. Five metres from the corner of tower 
VII is a small gateway (3). Its threshold was formed of two large sill stones 
separated by a pit 1 m. wide and USO m. deep, and with a small external drain at 
the bottom. This pit was presumably boarded over when the gateway was in use. 
Behind the gateway a complex of four rooms forming a zig-zag entrance way 
extending back behind tower VII was partially investigated. Noteworthy among 
finds here was part of a small fine-ware bowl with on the rim a Greek graffito “of 
Marcellus”. 

Tower VIII stands in a slight re-entrant of the curtain wall. It has another 
range of rooms behind it which has been partially excavated. There is another 
appreciable bend in the curtain wall which stretches for 25 m. to tower IX. Both 
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VIII and IX are again small towers without central division. Beyond tower IX 
7 m. of wall lead to the bend found in 1968. After this a 25 m. stretch leads to 
the larger tower X. Ten metres east of tower X a 5-m. piece of curtain wall 
foundation extends into the interior of the fort. This is at a point where the 
contours demand a change of level. One may speculate that the building squad 
misinterpreted its instructions and began a change of direction. A whole range of 
internal buildings was excavated in this sector between towers IX and X. These 
buildings are shown to be in the main secondary by the fact that the typical rough 
herringbone walls of the room immediately west of tower IX overlie a paved and 
plastered room on a different orientation of which the walls were rather more 
carefully made. In this earlier wall was found a worn coin of the mint of Caesareia 
Cappadociae of Antoninus Pius (a.d. 144). 

Tower X is in poor condition as its foundations have slipped outwards 
towards the ravine. It has a central division, but unlike the other centrally divided 
towers this division is later than the wall closing the tower at the back. The circuit 
of the walls is completed with a stretch of 35 m. with another small bend to reach 
tower XI (the north-west corner, partly excavated in 1969). Here more excavation 
took place behind the tower and another small gateway (4) was found just east of 
it. This, like gateway 1 found in 1969, was blocked in a secondary phase. 

Small finds, including bronze and iron objects, and important groups of 
pottery, glass and animal bone were again deposited at the Elazig museum. The 
identifiable coins found in the season range from the Antoninus Pius mentioned 
above with five other second-century coins, through three of the third century and 
three of the fourth century, to a coin of Theodosius II (a.d. 402) found in the 
occupation layer of tower III. Thus, the first building period is still provisionally 
assigned on architectural grounds to the early fourth century, with the caution 
that many of the earlier coins found in the excavation are worn second-century 
specimens from the mint of Caesareia Cappadociae. The datable glass and pottery 
go well together with the later coins to support a late fourth-century date for the 
secondary work with occupation extending into the early fifth century. The 
paucity of comparable excavated material from sites of late Roman Imperial date 
makes it extremely desirable that a further season should be devoted to com¬ 
pleting the recovery of the plan of the remaining internal buildings and the 
associated finds. 

RICHARD P. HARPER 


ALAHAN, 1970 

Work began at Alahan on 7th July, 1970 and concluded on 20th August. 
During that period a large well-house complex was excavated, the only one of its 
kind so far discovered in an Early Christian context in Anatolia. Apart from the 
water system itself, which fed two cisterns, a large paved subterranean room-used 
for cold storage (?)—was discovered, and also a very small steam-bath with hypo- 
caust, flues and furnace room all complete. An east-to-west water channel from 
the well-house was traced for 250 yards as far as one of the monastery cells. 
Another spring, some 80 yards west of the well-house, fed the same channel by 
means of a branch running from north to south. 
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Restoration work on a large scale was carried out in the East Church and 
along the walkway where the 15-ton shrine opposite the tomb of Tarasis was set 
up in its original vertical position, and the resulting gaps in the masonry first 
secured with iron shims and later grouted securely with cement. The masonry of 
the Basilica, Well-house and Hospice was all firmly secured where necessary-in the 
case of the lintel of the Basilica undercroft by casting a new block of cement in 
place of the rotted limestone. 

Below the monastery hill, on land owned by the site bek 9 i, Veysel Kayman, 
a store room of the late Roman period was excavated. The room contained, as 
well as the remains of a score of pithoi, fragments of late Roman red fine-ware of 
probably North African, as well as of known local provenance. As the finds were 
associated with a coin of Honorius, there is a likelihood that the monastery and 
the lay settlement below it were—as has long been suspected-contemporary. 

M. R. E. GOUGH 


AN AM UR, 1970 

A six-week season conducted by a joint team from the Universities of Toronto 
and British Columbia began on 15 th June, and ended after six weeks of excavation 
and restoration on 29th July. The work, financed by the Canada council, was 
directed by E. Alfoldi (University of Toronto) and J. Russell (University of 
British Columbia) with C. W. J. Eliot (University of British Columbia) as senior 
archaeologist and Altan Akat of the General Directorate of Antiquities and 
Museums as representative of the Turkish Government and in charge of restoration. 

Various projects begun in previous years were completed:* 

(1) II 7 A, the late Hamam. The south-east corner of the Baths was restored 
and strengthened. The staircase along the north wall of the Baths was cleared for 
its entire length and its relationship to both the Baths and the buildings on the 
opposite side was examined. Much additional information was also recovered 
concerning the drainage system of this part of the Baths. A second staircase 
descending the slope on the south side of the Baths was also discovered while 
clearing surface soil, but no detailed study was made. 

(2) II9 D, the Odeon. The one remaining unexcavated wing (the south) of 
the barrel-vaulted corridor supporting the upper rows of the cavea was com¬ 
pletely cleared of fill and the mosaic floors of all three wings and the remains of 
that of the orchestra were cleaned and photographed. The accumulated debris 
above the floor-level of the scene-building was also cleared and several sondages 
sunk here and in the stage area in the hope of dating the building. In several 
places the scene-fagade was consolidated and elsewhere it was restored for much of 
its height. Also, a large break in the vault of the west corridor was repaired and 
several rows of seats of the cavea restored to their original height. 

(3) III 1, Large Cistern. This well-preserved building was chosen for the 
storage-house, for which purpose it is ideally suited. The roof has been rendered 
weatherproof by restoring the concrete vaulting and the doorway repaired and an 


*A11 site references are to the plan of the site in E. Rosenbaum, G, Huber and S. Onurkan 
A Survey of Coastal Cities in Western Cilicia (Ankara, 1967), plan 1. 
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iron gate installed. The interior space and shelving constructed along the walls 
should accommodate tools, sherd-boxes, architectural fragments and inscriptions, 
etc. for the foreseeable future. 

(4) EIII2B, "the Palaestra”. In 1968 a brief sondage in the flat area to the 
east of the large Baths (IlhB) and north of the later city wall revealed traces of a 
fine geometric mosaic. A full-scale exploration of this large area (to be known as 
EIII 2 B, approximately 35-00 m. X 50-00 m.) was begun with most gratifying 
results. An elaborate complex of buildings has emerged consisting of (a) a covered 
hall (ca. 12-00 m. X ca. 10-00 m.), paved in mosaic with a diagonal blue and white 
pattern and flanked by twin buildings—the whole plan arranged symmetrically in 
relation to the fa§ade-wall of the baths; (b) at a level one step lower, a courtyard 
paved in limestone slabs ca. 7-50 m. wide from east to west and bounded at its 
east end by a wall of indeterminate height; (c) beyond this wall a vast expanse of 
mosaic pavement (ca. 25-50 m. X 38-50 m.), approached at the east end by a 
wide staircase, now partly excavated, which ascends from the level of the colon¬ 
naded street. This third area is carefully drained by a system of channels entering 
a large vaulted sewer (3-00 m, wide), which itself is only a part of a larger system 
still unexplored. Two distinct types of decoration, both geometric, appear in the 
mosaic pavement—a fine and complex arrangement around the periphery enclosing 
a coarser, simpler pattern on the inside. The chronology of the building is still 
uncertain, though a study of material from the sealed levels beneath the concrete 
floor of the mosaic may well supply a clue. On the other hand, a framed inscrip¬ 
tion in mosaic clearly confirms the association of the building with the adjacent 
baths. It may reasonably be conjectured that part of the area at least served as a 
palaestra, though it should be stressed that more extensive excavation is necessary 
before the details of this complex and the several buildings that later occupied the 
site may be fully explained. 

(5) Pottery and Small Finds. The various areas excavated have produced 
extremely large amounts of coarse Roman and Byzantine pottery. In 1970 a 
determined effort was made to sort this back-log of material and record it, at the 
same time as pottery in equal abundance was accumulated from the newly-opened 
areas. Much, however, remains to be done. In addition, several individual sherds 
of considerable interest were discovered, the most significant being a surface find 
of Athenian black glaze ware of the fourth century B.c.-the first certain indica¬ 
tion of Hellenistic occupation of the site. Also the amount of Byzantine glazed 
ware has now increased to the point where a special study of this material has 
become possible. 

Noteworthy amongst the small finds, which included 79 coins, ranging in 
date from the Early Empire to the Middle Ages, and some interesting bronze 
objects, was a moulded bronze lead-filled weight in the shape of a bust of Athena. 
This piece, the finest single object so far discovered at Anemurium, was discovered 
in a late context above the mosaic floor of “the palaestra” and is of Byzantine 
date. This, along with all other catalogued finds, was deposited in the Museum at 
Alanya. 

ELIZABETH ALFOLDI 
University of Toronto 
JAMES RUSSELL 
University of British Columbia 
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A PALAEOECOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE KONYA AREA 

This work, begun in 1968, was continued this summer. Dr. O^z Erol, Dr. 
John Franks and I were responsible, respectively, for the geomorphological, 
botanical and ecological aspects of the work. 

A thorough survey was made of the upper terraces of the Konya basin 
beginning west of Konya and working south to the western extremity of the twin- 
fans in the area of Karaman. Dr. Erol will complete the survey of the Karaman 
area in 1971. The results of the survey, including detailed maps will be published 
in 1972. A number of hitherto unreported mounds on the upper terraces will be 
indicated. The existence of three upper terraces, reported in 1969 in the Septem¬ 
ber issue of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, was confirmed. These 
geomorphological maps will provide, along with the soil maps published by the 
Department of Tropical Soil Science at Wageningen, a topographical picture of 
the basin. 

We were fortunate in obtaining soil samples from a 75 m. core through the 
kind offices of the Devlet Su Ijleri in Konya. Three layers of peat are present 
and they will be radiocarbon dated. Two sets of samples were taken with 750 
samples in each set. It is certain that pollen is present and that the core will pro¬ 
vide climatological evidence supplementing the reports from Lakes Zeribar and 
Nilofar and Lalabad Springs in Iran and from loannina in northwestern Greece 
and Tenagi Philippon in northeastern Greece. It has not been possible to inter¬ 
polate for the great region lying between Greece and Iran and it is hoped that this 
core will help to fill the gap. Inevitably, there has been some speculation on the 
possibility of finding a temporal correlation between the peat-layers and the 
European interstadials. One set of samples has been retained in Turkey and the 
other is in the possession of Dr. Franks who will carry out the pollen and soil 
analysis. 

HAROLD R. COHEN 


KARATA§-SEMAYUKAND ELMALf 1970^ 

Karata§: A small sounding was made at the south-east edge of the main 
cemetery trench to check the relative chronology of the tombs in this area. In 
addition to a series of pithos burials, the trench yielded the foundations of a 
house belonging to the southern limits of the settlement. The house measured 
6 X 10*50 m. with antae in front and back as well as on the sides, representing a 
new variant of the basic megaron plan. 

On the mound proper, extensions were made of the MEE trench of 1969. 
An unburnt pise house had a hearth of Beycesultan type (rectangular platform 
with raised sides and a semicircular apron). To the south-east, the presence of 
stratified clean slopes, open fireplaces, and pithos fragments seems to confirm the 
hypothesis of pithos-manufacturing areas. 

Kizilbel: The paintings in the archaic built tomb to the south-west of Elmali 


‘ Kindly submitted by Professor M. Mellink. 
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have now been cleaned and preserved by Signorina Franca Callori di Vignale. All 
four walls have considerable remnants of the original decoration in superposed 
friezes. The subject matter is concerned with warriors, horses and chariots; hunt¬ 
ing in the marshes; Scythian archers shooting at a lion which has just attacked 
a bull; a sea voyage; processions of ceremonial or mythological nature; a scene 
with a suppliant squatting at the feet of an enthroned dignitary. The main south 
frieze represents the Gorgons, Medusa and her offspring; the large west frieze has 
the departure scene of a warrior by chariot. A winged demon hovers over the 
scene. A painted kline once stood against the west wall. The ceiling was painted 
in red and blue chequerboard with filling motifs. The tomb was reburied 
for protection during the winter. In 1971 the preservation of the paintings 
will be checked and measures will be taken for the permanent consolidation of 
the tomb. 

Semayuk-Karaburun: On the ridge west of the road to Elmali, opposite the 
village of Semayuk, two tumuli were investigated. Tumulus I, recently opened by 
looters, contained a limestone sarcophagus with pedimental lid, anciently also 
broken into and emptied of valuables. Pottery fragments, including some Attic 
ware, date the tumulus to c. 475 B.C. 

Karaburun tumulus II had also been looted in ancient (presumably Roman) 
times. This tumulus contained a built chamber tomb with a gabled roof, well 
constructed of large limestone blocks. The tomb chamber had a single painted 
frieze on three walls. There was no door, but access to the tomb had been avail¬ 
able through the middle of the west wall, where one block had been inserted 
separately after the burial had been completed. The ancient tomb robbers had cut 
a small hole in a corner of this block. 

The chamber measured 2*60 X 3-00 m. with a pedimental roof to a maximum 
height of 2-66 m. A stone kline stood against the west wall. Above the kline the 
painted frieze shows the tomb owner reclining on a couch. A table stands in front 
of (under) the painted couch. The bearded dignitary, dressed in a wide chiton and 
draped himation, holds a phiale in his left hand and raises his right hand towards 
two servants approaching from the left: the first a fan- and towel-bearer, the 
second bringing liquid refreshments in Achaemenian metal vessels. Behind the 
tomb owner stands his wife with fillet and alabastron; on the north wall two 
more attendants follow her, the first one with a rectangular plaited fan, the 
second with fillet and alabastron. The north wall also has a battle scene with the 
protagonist (the tomb owner) on horseback. On the south wall is the funeral 
procession with a series of chariots and attendants. 

The style is Graeco-Persian of the early fifth century B.C., in excellent 
draftsmanship and in a wider colour range than used at Kizilbel. The earlier tomb 
had black, blue, and a variety of reds; the Karaburun tomb uses these and purple, 
green, and brown. 

The paintings were found in precarious condition, damaged by roots, 
humidity, settling of the masonry, and human interference. Signorina Callori 
took preliminary measures to protect the surviving paintings and to stop further 
deterioration. Further technical treatment, cleaning and consolidation, as 
well as the proper recording and study of the Karaburun paintings are planned 
for 1971. 
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KORUCUTEPENEAR ELAZIG, 1970^ 

A combined team from the Universities of Chicago, California (Los Angeles) 
and Amsterdam, with Hans G. Guterbock as director and Maurits van Loon, 
Giorgio Buccellati and Philo Houwink ten Cate as co-directors conducted a third 
excavation campaign at Korucutepe from August 3 to October 23, 1970. The 
results of this season’s work may be summarized as follows: 

1. The 'Early Chalcolithic” Age (about 4500-3500 B.C.). 

At the northwest foot of the mound, where road and farm building had 
removed 3rd-millennium and later levels, a 4 X 4 m. square (later reduced to a 
1 X 1 m. pit) was sunk through the earliest deposits. Virgin soil was reached at 
20 m. below the summit of the mound. Above it the earliest architectural level 
appeared, consisting of two yellow-plastered mud brick walls incorporating 
both horizontal and vertical timbers and enclosing a room with plastered floor. 
The pottery collected from here was hand-turned, grit-tempered and black 
burnished, with straight sides occasionally enlivened by knobs or a ridge which 
may have finger impressions simulating rope. Some Halaf-like and Ubaid-like 
sherds, undoubtedly imported, indicate a date between 4500 and 4000 B.C. for 
the first settlement at our site. 

After 2 m. of water-laid deposit had covered up these earliest remains the 
area was reoccupied by a yellow mud-brick structure twice rebuilt. The pottery 
was now more often mottled or light brown in colour, but there was no change in 
shapes or ware except for the occasional appearance of a finger-streaked and 
partly wheel-turned high-fired orange chaff-tempered ware, apparently imported 
from south of the Taurus mountains. 

2. The "Late Chalcolithic” Age (about 3500—3000 BX.l 

After a period long enough for another 3 m. to accumulate, the “chaff-faced” 
ware just mentioned had become predominant. At this elevation along the north¬ 
west face of the mount a burned two-room house, previously visible in section, 
has now been cleared. The largest room, measuring 3 X 6 m., had a narrow door 
or window and a circular hearth. Among the many cooking and storage vessels 
lay a set of three unbaked clay horn-shaped fire dogs with finger grips. Carbon 
samples previously taken from this burned floor had given dates around 3400 B.C. 
(uncorrected)^ and botanical samples had been identified as six-rowed barley, 
emmer wheat and flax. 

The “Late Chalcolithic” phase left altogether 2 m. of repeatedly rebuilt 
house remains. Into the top of these had been dug two brick-lined adult graves 
and an infant jar burial. In the first grave lay a woman adorned with hundreds of 
tiny limestone, carnelian and bone beads which once formed a belt, bracelets and 
anklets, as well as a silver diadem, crescent-shaped gorget and hair rings of the 
same matenal. A double burial of the same type was found close to the first. 
The man had a mace with iron-ore head, a silver wrist-guard and a copper 
dagger. His lady, whose head had been cut off by a later pit, still had near her arm 
a unique silver bracelet-stamp seal engraved with a wild goat. 


^ Report kindly contributed by Maurits van Loon and Hans G. Guterbock. 
^Sample numbers GrN-5286 (5370 ± 40 BT.), GrN-5287 (5330 ± 40 BJ>.). 
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3. The ‘'Early Bronze Age IT' (about 2750-2300 B.C.). 

Areas representative of each occupation phase were cleared along the north- 
south axis of Korucutepe. North of the hillock that sticks up from the centre of 
the mound, we further exposed the burned complex of the mid-3rd millennium 
B.C. partly cleared in 1968. This is the last level in which emmer wheat, as 
opposed to common bread wheat is found. It is also the last level in which the 
humidity-loving ash and elm are found alongside with oak and poplar. A wide¬ 
hipped female figurine with heavy necklace, bird-like head and long hair incised 
on the back recalls Syrian figurines of Early Dynastic and Akkad times. 

From another burned thin-walled house south of the central hillock we 
retrieved and mended a complete “andiron” and about 30 hand-turned chaff- 
tempered black or brown burnished jars, pots, bowls, lids and pot stands, all with 
the recessed band around the neck that is typical of the period. Three of the large 
jars were decorated in relief with a complex pattern consisting of a quartered 
lozenge with pennants and pendent crescents, flanked by angularly stylized birds 
and quadrupeds. 

4. The ‘Early Bronze Age III" (about 2300-2000 B.CJ. 

By the next, “Early Bronze III” phase red, red-and-black and dark orange 
unburnished vessels came into use for processing and storage, along with the 
traditional black burnished ones, which were now often fluted along the rim and 
diagonally down the body with some mechanical device. 

This period is characterized at our site by a different type of occupation, 
apparently limited to a single, heavy-walled building the ruins of which left a 
conical hillock on the centre of the mound. Much of the last campaign was spent 
on clearance of the main phase of this yellow mud-brick structure, which was 
subsequently rebuilt in red mud brick. Its central feature was a whitewashed hall, 
measuring 6 x 9 m. and accessible from the south. Against the east wall a podium 
1 m. high had been erected and in front of this, on a plastered circular platform, 
there were three semicircular clay “andirons”, the largest one 3 m. in diameter and 
each one holding a smaller version of itself between its “arms”. Their triangular 
fagades were framed by double grooves and tapered downward. Next to this triple 
feature stood a large pottery stand or drain, and into a clay strut supporting it 
from behind a copper dagger and an antler had been incorporated. Otherwise the 
hall had been cleared of its contents and filled with bricks before its rebuilding at 
a higher level, which had almost completely eroded away. A row of variously 
shaped hearths against the outer wall of the hall increases our suspicion that 
religious ceremonies may have taken place here. 

5. The “Late Bronze Age" (about 1400—1200 B.C,), 

The Late Bronze period, in time corresponding to that of the Hittite Empire, 
is mainly represented on the southern apron of the mound, which we investigated 
along its east-west as well as its north-south axis. The “Hittite” buildings were 
built in terraces on the slope of what must then have been a high mound of Early 
Bronze remains. 

The earlier, more prosperous part of this occupation (roughly corresponding 
to the 14th century B.C.) is characterized by red smoothed platters with ledge 
rims and orange smoothed, slipped or burnished jugs, bowls etc. The houses had 
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stone foundations of up to six courses on the downhill side, sometimes incorpor¬ 
ating wooden posts. Horizontal wooden timbers in the mud-brick superstructure 
were a regular feature. 

In the 13th century B.C. flat stones tended to be set against the lower wall 
courses for protection of the mud brick. Much of the southern mound edge was 
heavily pitted in this period. Characteristic of the pit contents, among which 
13th-century seal impressions were found in 1968 and 1969, are orange wheel- 
marked platters without ledge rims and miniature footed bowls. Two disc-shaped 
seals of Middle Bronze Age type, one carved with a wheel design and the other 
with a long-necked bird, turned up in this context during the current campaign. 

One of the surprises of the season was the appearance of another, western 
sally port, this time of the Late Bronze Age. A sagging platform of red mud brick 
partly exposed by road and farm building was found to be L-shaped in plan and to 
cover up a corbeled stone passage, of which we have cleared only entrance and 
exit. It seems to run from the settlement west into the platform and thence to 
emerge southward, having made an angle similar to that in the platform above. 

PULUR (SAKYOL)^ 

The excavation under the direction of Dr. H. Z. Kojay at Pulur in the district 
of (^emifgezek in the province of Tunceli was continued in the months of June 
and July in 1970. The chief points of this season were the complete excavation of 
architectural Levels X and XI and the reaching of virgin soil through the lower 
Levels XII and XHI in a number of trenches. The presence between Levels XI and 
XII of a layer of about one to one and a half metres of clean soil is an indication 
that after the first occupation the site was for a time abandoned. Black burnished 
pottery continues till Level XI, but after that its place is taken by primary mono¬ 
chrome wares and a wide variety of bichrome red-on-white wares with a matt 
white ground. This pottery may be compared with late neolithic wares from 
Hacilar and Sesklo. Obsidian was present in quantity. 

In Level XI a bronze (or copper) spear point and a metal casting mould were 
found. However, the metal objects found in the complete prehistoric excavations 
did not exceed four in number. 

In room no. 83 of Level X a new shrine was found, made of clay, burnt but 
giving a complete idea of the whole. In room 82 next to the shrine a lot of cult 
objects and votive vessels were found. On some of these vessels were representa¬ 
tions of birds with accentuated eyes of awesome aspect. 


NOR§UN-TEPE^ 1970^ 

The third campaign of the excavations conducted by the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute on Nor§un-Tepe within the framework of the Keban project 
lasted from 1 August to 25 December 1970. As in the first two seasons, the areas 
investigated were, in the main, the three sectors on the acropolis and the south 
terrace. A new undertaking was an extensive deep sounding on the western slope. 


^Translation of report kindly submitted by Dr. H. Z. Kosav. 
^Translated from a report kindly provided by Dr. Harald Hauptmann. 
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1. On the acropolis digging was carried out in six squares of 9 X 9 m. extend¬ 
ing over the north and west parts of the plateau. The levels of the Middle and 
Early Iron Age (Horizons I and II) are badly disturbed by an Iron Age cemetery 
with stone cist graves. From the time following the downfall of the Hittite 
Empire (c. 1150—1000 B.C.) we have the remains of a great rectangular building, 
the south wall of which is 1*50 m. wide and 20 m. long. It contained four square 
bases and had a porch carried by two rows of columns. The floor had been raised 
three times. 

Beside a light buff wheel-made ware which carries on Hittite shapes, there 
occurs a hand-made ware with incised and punctured decoration. This “horizontal 
grooved ware” becomes characteristic in the following Early Iron Age. 

Into these layers a shaft, 4 m. long and 3 m. wide, had been sunk and care¬ 
fully lined with stone down to a depth of 3 m. At a depth of 1 m. were found 
two skeletons of horses lying belly to belly, with a third lying crosswise under 
them. In the body of the more northerly of the upper pair was stuck a 45 cm. 
lance-head, reaching from the shoulder blade to the breast bone. The lower horse 
had one of its vertebrae broken by an iron axe. The iron grave gifts, a second 
lance-head and a knife, and others of bronze, two bits, a rein ring and two harness 
attachments for strap crossings crowned with a griffin head, mark the burial as 
Scythian. Similar harness attachments have been found at Karmir Blur and in 
South Russian graves of the seventh and sixth centuries. 

From the time of the Hittite Empire there are remains of extensive occupa¬ 
tion in Horizon HI. The pottery, mostly grey ware, shows forms similar to those 
of Tarsus L.B.II and Bogazkoy. In the foundations of a rather large rectangular 
building divided into a number of parallel rooms pottery of the older Empire 
period came to light for the first time. Among the finds are fragments of a bull 
rhyton as in Bogazkoy. 

To the time of the Old Hittite Kingdom (after 1800 B.C.), when there was on 
Korucu-Tepe in the Altinova a political centre of the Isuwa kingdom, are to be 
dated the remains of fairly large buildings of the IVth Horizon, which came to 
light mainly in the western part of the plateau. These levels show marks of severe 
conflagration. The characteristic pottery is a metallic grey ware decorated with 
grooves and plastic knobs. In the Middle Bronze Horizon V this ware had its 
greatest vogue beside variants with black, yellow or light brown surface. The 
painted pottery shows a pattern of matt dark violet bands combined with wavy 
lines and rows of dots. 

In Horizon VI (E.B.A. Ill) the area “like a palace” was further investigated 
and the plan of the 25 X 15 m. pithos building was completed. The eight-roomed 
rectangular building has four magazines in the northern section with nearly 
100 provision jars, and in the southern section four living rooms each approached 
by an entrance from the south. In the middle of each room is a rectangular hearth 
with plastic decoration. There is a clay bench against the north wall. A 22 X 8 m. 
magazine building, which adjoins the pithos building on the west, is supported 
like the pithos building against the downward slope to the north by strong stone 
foundations. To the south of this probably three-roomed building there was a 
terrace, obviously intended for some major structure. In the dwelling quarter 
built against the south slope below the pithos building further rooms with hearths 
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and benches were brought to light. This construction on the slope can now be 
traced as seven rows of parallel rooms. The whole area is approached by a 2 m. 
wide entrance from the south-east, from which a corridor 15 m. long leads up the 
hill. 

The pithos building had been renewed in Horizon VI, for in Horizon VH was 
found an older floor, and under this in Horizon VHI (E.B.A. HIA) an older build¬ 
ing with the same outline was revealed. In the western part a red-plastered room 
with an altar-like structure was found. It consists of three horseshoe-shaped 
hearths of different sizes of the well-known east-Anatolian form, one within the 
other. In this layer the black and brown burnished pottery is often decorated 
with incised patterns and parallel plastic ribs. In addition there are painted 
vessels, black on a light ground, and fine “Syrian imports”. 

2. In the northern area of the south terrace in the Early Iron Age settlement 
(c. 1000—800 B.C.) two house complexes of Level 2 were completely exposed. 
Beneath the Early Iron Age levels remains of a Late Bronze Age house were 
encountered in which vessels with shapes characteristic of Horizon III of the 
Acropolis occurred (Tarsus L.B. II). 

3. In the southern area of the great terrace only minor soundings were 
undertaken with the intention of completing the plan of the Urartian building 
excavated in 1969. The north-east corner of the structure was found, so that its 
western and northern walls with their flat projections are now fully visible. In 
the middle of the terrace a 22 X 26 m. rectangular wall surrounding a court was 
traced. With this structure for the first time in the Altinova there has been found 
an Urartian settlement which must have had some political importance in the 
south-western provinces of the Urartian empire down to its destruction and 
abandonment at the end of the seventh century B.C. 

4. On the western slope of the acropolis an extensive deep sounding was 
begun. Under Early Iron and Late Bronze Age levels five building levels of the 
Early Bronze Age were reached. From the oldest phase dates a fortification wall 
with recesses. It lies directly over the original slope of the hill. Beside the black 
burnished pottery of East Anatolian type a ware painted deep red on white slip 
was found. The so-called “Syrian” plain simple ware and reserved slip ware 
(Amuq G-I) were found in great quantities. Under a thin sterile layer Late 
Chalcolithic levels were met for the first time. The method of construction is 
strikingly different, with bricks no longer square but narrowly rectangular. The 
hand-made red and brown pottery comprises “chaff-faced” and simple smoothed 
ware. Painted bowls with offset broadened rim decorated inside with red or 
purple-brown vertical bands on a light ground and biconical vessels with criss¬ 
cross patterns occur (approximately Amuq F). 

BOGAZKOY, 1970^ 

This year’s work was concentrated on the city quarter north-west from the 
Great Temple (squ. J/19) and on some investigations in the so-called “Sudareal” 
and in front of the south corner of the Temple district. 


^Kindly submitted by Dr. Peter Neve. 
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The excavation in J/19 resulted in exposing several layers of mainly two 
great periods of settlements, the upper one of which refers to layer 2 of the lower 
city (J—K/20) and hence belongs to the Hittite Empire time. As to stratigraphy 
this period (1) started long before the sanctuary was founded. In the course of 
time it suffered at least three renovations and reorganisations and finally ended in 
the great conflagration which marks the end of the Hittite capital. The lowest 
settlement (2) belongs to the period when Old Assyrian merchants settled within 
Anatolia. It, too, consists of several phases, the latest one of which shows traces 
of another great conflagration due to Anitta’s conquest of ancient HattuSa. 

In the debris of the upper settlement two cremations of so-called early 
Phrygian time were found, each of them in a pot covered by typically ornamented 
plates. Besides this there were several gifts inside and outside the pots: a neatly 
decorated handled cup and a bronze fibula in one case, four bronze fibulas and a 
bronze ring in the other. A third cremation may be suggested by means of another 
group of finds, consisting of parts of a beautifully worked bronze belt and a big 
bronze fibula. The burial itself seems to have been destroyed by former investi¬ 
gations in 1907. 

In front of the south corner of the Temple area a second limestone block 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions has been discovered. The badly carved inscriptions 
mention the names of three scribes and resemble those of other scribes in the 
gateway of the lower city wall (1/19). Both blocks have been re-erected on their 
original place within the terrace wall. 

PORSUK 1970^ 

The second effective campaign by the French Archaeological Institute of 
Istanbul on the site of Porsuk-Ulukisla was shorter than the previous one on 
account of unforeseen difficulties. Work lasted, properly speaking, from 21 August 
to 4 September. Apart from this a complete topographical survey of the site was 
conducted and a building to serve as magazine for the conservation of the pottery 
and as a place for studying the finds on the spot was erected on the west slope of 
the hill. The team was the same as last year and the representative of the 
Antiquities Service was M. Y. §im§ek, from the Museum of Adana. 

Researches were restricted this year to the western part of the site, i.e. to 
Trench II opened in 1969. They were carried out both in extension, to obtain a 
broad clearance of the surface levels and in depth in order to establish at this point 
as complete a stratification as possible. 

The surface clearance was pushed furthest on the eastern side. To the west, 
however, at the point of junction of two fortification walls of mud brick dis¬ 
covered the previous year, there came to light an angle tower, square in outline, 
made of bricks and small stones. Toward the east the constructions belonged to 
later systems. Two complexes can be distinguished, the exploration of which has 
only been begun. The upper level contains fortification walls of stone, the most 
impressive of which, in spite of the mediocrity of the workmanship, is the northern 
wall, more than 4 m. wide; the eastern wall is pierced by a passage between two 
parallel smaller walls comparable to that which has already been exposed in the 


^Translated from a report kindly provided by M. Olivier Felon. 
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fortifications bordering the southern site (Trench III). Inside this enclosure a 
steeply sloping section of paving perhaps marks the position of a small street partly 
obliterated by the bulldozer which took off the crest of the mound in 1960. 
These must be the ruins of a small fortress which is dated by the pottery to the 
Roman epoch, dominating the rest of the city to the east. 

This Roman level was not immediately superimposed on the fortifications 
of brick, from which it was separated by a thick layer of stones which had rolled 
on top of a straight wall pierced by a gate with a stone threshold. It was not 
possible to determine to what construction this wall belonged. Sherds of Alijar IV 
type were found in the vicinity. 

For the rest, a large trench was opened up in the western face of the huyiik 
on the line of a wall of brick and stone which projected a few metres below the 
fortifications of mud brick. Under a mass of fallen bricks, between two parallel 
walls perpendicular to the first, a group of five pithoi, some upright, the others 
leaning at different angles, were found on a floor; the room thus indicated may 
have been a magazine. The few sherds collected at this depth date from the epoch 
immediately following the end of the Hittite Empire. The relationship between 
this level and the brick fortifications above it remains to be determined. 

THE iSLAHIYE REGION^ 

Work in the Islahiye region in 1970 under the direction of Professur U. 
Bahadir Alkim and sponsored by the Turkish Historical Society, the Directorate- 
General of Antiquities and Museums and the University of Istanbul was concen¬ 
trated on two sites, Tilmen Huyiik and Kirijkal Huyiik. 

L Tilmen Hiiyuk 1. The city walls. The exterior city wall was closely 
studied. It was found to consist of offset lengths of wall of cellular construction, 
the bottom being of basalt blocks and the upper parts of mud brick. Two building 
periods have been distinguished, one of the 18th century B.C., the other of the 
second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. Four gateways have been found in the 
outer wall. On the east side is a monumental rectangular gateway (Gate 1), of 
two phases, both heavily destroyed. The construction technique is like that of 
Tell A 9 ana level VII, though the ground-plan form differs from it. Finds from 
this gateway and the nearby Building F, also of two phases, show that this area 
was in use in both halves of the second millenium. A projecting gateway (6), of a 
later phase, is attached to gate 1 by side walls. Its type is comparable with 
examples in Palestine at Megiddo and Lachish. The rectangular 5*75 X 8*50 m. 
north gateway (2) is of one build with the city wall. The masonry was of superior 
quality and the fallen in triangular keystone of the gateway was found. The west 
gateway (3) is in the lower city. It is again rectangular and measures 4*75 X 5-00 m. 
Four steps of a staircase leading to the tower^above survive. The south gateway (4) 
has been badly destroyed. 

The inner city wall surrounding the citadel of Tilmen was also studied. It 
was again of cellular construction, built in offset stretches of 20—40 m. From the 
doorways and small objects found it appeared that the cells had been used as 
rooms. Gateway 5 was found in the east side of the citadel wall 42 m. north-east 


^ Translation of report kindly submitted by Prof. U. Bahadir Alkim. 
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of gateway 1. At this point there is a steep slope which is negotiated by a flight 
of 17 steps flanked by two pairs of towers, the lower ones projecting from the 
citadel wall. Again two phases were defined, the latter one being largely explored 
in the 1970 season. 

2. Building E (AS XX pp. 29-30). Work continued on the excavation of 
both periods of this building beside the palace and on the soundings which showed 
that the first phase of the building had been laid on the burnt rubble of the 
E.B. Ill occupation. 

3. The lower city. Three trenches in the lower city demonstrated occupation 
in the MB and LB periods. EB finds here are surface wash from the citadel 

4. The Deep Sounding (^45 XX pp. 30-31). In 1969 the deep sounding 
reached the top of level IVd which in 1970 was completely excavated down to 
bed-rock at a level 19*50 m. below the summit of Tilmen Huyuk. Local wares 
resembling Obeid wares and coarse kitchen wares were found in level IVd. Thus 
it was established that the earliest settlement at Tilmen was Late Chalcolithic, 
and to this period belonged the four phases IVa-IVd. 

5. On a flat hilltop 600 m, northeast of Tilmen Huyuk exploratory trenches 
were dug in an area where graves had been found about 50 years ago. All the 
excavated small cist-graves were found to have been robbed so that there were no 
finds. However, as the burials of the Chalcolithic and E.B. periods were within the 
settlement at Tilmen this necropolis very probably belongs to the 2nd or 1st 
millennium B.C., though some of the graves may relate to the Roman settlement 
(Belleten 26 1962 p. 457). 

II. Kiri§kal Huyuk (^5 XVIII p. 23). Further work at Kinjkal, 5 kms. 
northeast of Gedikli, on the partly rock-cut dromos and chamber covered with 
large monoliths, increasingly confirmed the suspicion that this was not a tomb 
chamber but an underground water-cult room. Similar constructions at Gedikli 
(TAD XIV 1-2 pp. 81-2) and at Malatya (TAD XV 2 p. 82 and Figs. 4-6) may 
be compared. 

PHRYGIA^ 

Recent work on Palaeo-Phrygian having clearly made necessary a revision of 
the texts and the constitution of a corpus. Professor M. Lejeune asked Professor 
Brixhe and the French Institute at Istanbul, directed by Professor E. Laroche, if 
they would associate themselves with this task. 

To this end, in July and August 1970, Professor Laroche and Professor 
Brixhe visited the Palaeo-Phrygian sites which might provide inscriptions. 

1. Germano (today Sogukcam, 25 km. south-west of Goynik): revision and 
latex squeeze of the largest Palaeo-Phrygian document (discovered and published 
in 1966 by L. Tugrul and N. Firatli in Annual of the Archaeological Museums of 
Istanbul, 13—14, 1966, 236 ff.). After study of the material brought back it 
becomes apparent that a fresh visit to the site will be necessary. 

2. Midas City: revision of the known texts. Copy and squeeze of an 
inscription which can be considered unpublished, since up till now there existed 
only a useless photograph (A. Gabriel, Phrygie IV, Paris 1965, pi. 20d). 


^ Information kindly contributed by Professor Claude Brixhe. 
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3. Region of A fy on: partial clearance of the fa 9 ade of Maltaj (4 km. north 
of the village of Hayranveli); copy and squeeze of a text the existence of which 
had simply been mentioned by Gabriel (ibid. 89). Search for an inscription no. 9 
of Friedrich (Kleinas. Sprachdenkmaler, 1932), which we were unable to find near 
Ayasin, the traditional location, but which is probably to be found not far from 
Maltas. 

4. Gordion. Revision and photography of the documents published by 
R. S. Young, Hesperia 38 (1969), 252 ff. Study of some thirty unpublished items 
seen at the depot of the local museum, to which we had access thanks to the 
good offices of M. Raci Temizer, Director of the Archaeological Museum at 
Ankara. 

5. Archaeological Museum, Ankara: texts nos. 10, 14, and 15 of Friedrich 
are on view there and it is astonishing that contemporary linguists have not had the 
curiosity to go and examine them, since their revision yielded much information. 

6. Region of Alaca Hoyiik. Alaca Hoyiik: study of the lion mentioned by 
R. O. Arik (Les fouilles dAlaca Hoyiik 1935, Ankara 1937. 17) showed that it 
carried on its left flank an unpublished text. Kale Hisar: (4 km. north of Alaca 
Hoyiik): after climbing the rocky peak, copy and squeeze of an inscription on a 
small Phrygian altar consisting of two lines, often mentioned but never before 
copied. 

APHRODISIAS, 1970^ 

The Theatre 

The past summer marked the fourth consecutive year of our concentrated 
efforts on the excavation of the large theatre of Aphrodisias. By mid-September, 
the view of the “acropolis” was a far cry from the weed-covered, shack-dotted 
hillside and the deep sondage pit visible in 1966. More than half of the cavea, the 
orchestra and the stage, along with portions of both parodoi have been now 
brought to light. The amount of earth and stones so far moved, the architectural 
blocks drawn and numbered are almost incalculable. Though much work remains 
to be completed, the present state of the theatre is most impressive, particularly 
to those visitors who return after a lapse of four years. It is fair to stress that the 
achievements of our 1970 excavations far surpassed those of preceding years. 

At the onset of the season, the initial task was the removal by means of 
several ramps of the “slice” of earth left unexcavated in 1969 at the axis of the 
theatre. Simultaneously, since the stratigraphy of the fill of the cavea had been 
properly recorded several times in previous excavations, practical reasons and the 
need of manoeuverability in earth and stone removal dictated a gradual clearing 
of the remaining southern half of the cavea row after row from the diazoma down¬ 
wards. Another major operation was the excavation of the northern part of the 
stage building. Dozens of large architectural fragments belonging to the scaenae 
frons encumbered the area, but their recording was carefully attended to by 
Mr. Paul McDermott. 

The eventual reward of such painstaking labors proved to be a series of 
exquisite statuary and significant epigraphical fragments. The latter are proving 


^ Report kindly provided by Professor Kenan Erim. 
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to be especially important for the establishment of a chronology for the con¬ 
struction of the theatre. Our initial belief in a late Hellenistic date for a first 
building phase was confirmed by the discovery on the stage of several portions of 
an architrave (to be connected with the proskenion or hyposkenion) recording 
construction of the logeion by Zoilos, the Aphrodisian glorified in the handsome 
frieze discovered in 1956 and 1961 outside the city wall. Zoilos seems to have 
been a freedman of Augustus, holder of the highest magistracies and an important 
figure in the history of Aphrodisias in the third quarter of the first century B.C. 
According to preliminary opinions expressed by our epigrapher, Miss Joyce 
Reynolds, his name also appears in a number of other documents, including the 
“archive” wall of the north parodos where he is shown to have been instrumental 
in securing many privileges for his native city. 

Subsequent activities that transformed the Aphrodisias theatre from a 
Hellenistic into a Roman structure were apparently undertaken in the second half 
of the second century. These included suitable arrangements for gladiatorial 
shows and animal baiting. Two newly discovered inscriptions provide key evidence 
in this respect: the text of a dedication on the edge of the pulpitum indicates that 
this part of the work was financed by one Tib. Claudius Zelos in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. On the other hand, an inscription on the conistra wall points out 
that this modification was completed under Marcus Aurelius. In the light of the 
available evidence, the transformation operations entailed the widening of the 
stage, that is to say an addition to the Hellenistic logeion at the expense of 
the orchestra, which allowed the construction of the via venatorum tunnel, and 
the removal of one or two lowest tiers of seats from the cavea to create the 
conistra. It is also possible that the same results could have been achieved by 
digging inside the Hellenistic orchestra to create the necessary arena pit. However, 
the work done on the stage building is still somewhat uncertain. Our 1970 
excavations revealed five doorways or column-flanked openings, which were 
apparently tampered with in late Roman times, and blocked with bricks; the 
resulting screen wall was then covered with imitation marble painting. It is not 
yet clear, however, whether these openings pertained to the proskenion in case 
the Hellenistic stage was elevated by digging into the orchestra to create the 
conistra, or were the actual thyromata of the upper Hellenistic stage building. 
Of the stage building proper, three chambers were uncovered, two of which had 
doors opening onto the backstage corridor. Built in excellent late Hellenistic 
masonry, these rooms had vaulted roofs but their vaulting was repaired (or their 
size enlarged) in the late Roman period. A series of “labels” cut carefully on or 
over their doorways shows that these chambers were reserved at one time for the 
“props” of particular stage stars. 

The southernmost of the rooms did not communicate with the backstage 
corridor, but with a large vaulted tunnel corridor cutting the width of the stage 
building at its very centre. This central tunnel, only briefly investigated, had 
partly collapsed and presented an elaborately arched doorway at either extremity. 
On the stage side, this was a monumental porta regia. An exciting discovery was 
made on its threshold on the last day of excavation: several large sculpture frag¬ 
ments, including a magnificent, almost intact youthful male head suggest that they 
belong to a figure symbolically representing the Demos, i.e. the People of 
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Aphrodisias. An inscribed base still lodged on the side of the unexcavated fill 
specifically mentions such a statue and surely pertains to it. In profile, further¬ 
more, the head of the youth strongly resembles the profiled Demos adorning the 
obverses of Aphrodisias’ Imperial coins. 

The Demos was, however, only the last in a long series of beautiful sculpture 
finds uncovered in the stage area as already mentioned. It would be impossible to 
describe all of them in detail. Yet one must point out among lifesize and over- 
lifesize items a most elegantly draped Pudicitia-type lady; a group of two tragic 
Muses antithetically framing what seems to be*a Dionysus (?); a handsome 
Polykleitan athlete (with eyes, hair and lashes still partly painted); and two Nike 
figures probably connected with akroterion decorations. 

In the later phase of the season, the southern edge of the stage building was 
brought to light in a trench aimed at sounding the vicinity of the south parados. 
The analemma and adjoining tiers of seats were eventually uncovered in excellent 
condition. An arrangement similar to that of the north parados was created here 
in late Roman—early Byzantine times. A wall was built to the east, another to the 
south (in lieu of the vaulted chamber of the north parodos), thus forming a paved 
“lobby”. However, the face of the north wall, namely the one corresponding to 
the inscribed “archive” wall at the other end of the stage building, proved to be 
blank, though extremely well-preserved. A pendant to the north parodos was 
nevertheless found with the discovery of the statue of a pugilist with thong-bound 
arms, “cauliflower” ears, shaved head and broken nose, quite similar to one found 
in 1967 precisely at a corresponding spot at the other end of the stage. The most 
interesting contribution of this statue proved to be its signature, naming Polyneikes 
as its creator, who is also known from a fragment found in Rome in the late nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The theory that most of the theatre, especially the stage and adjacent areas 
collapsed in the early Byzantine period seems still valid. So far no evidence post¬ 
dating the sixth century can be detected in the core of the building. In a small 
cubicle arranged with benches on three sides at the northernmost end of the back- 
stage corridor (to the right of the door of the first vaulted room), fresco fragments 
were recovered from the wall. Several of these, carefully recomposed by Mr. 
Linsner, portrayed the head of a handsome, large-eyed saint, most likely St. 
Michael judging from an inscribed fragment. A late fifth—early sixth century 
seems appropriate for this work. Aphrodisias can thus also boast of producing 
some unusual evidence for early Byzantine painting. 

Following the sixth century, the theatre lay abandoned for a while. The 
upper cavea was gradually pilfered, and after due filling operations of the remain¬ 
ing hollow portions, was incorporated into the stronghold created on the 
“acropolis” between the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Prior to that date, how¬ 
ever, a wall blocking the back of the stage building was built. This was detected 
in a sondage initiated in August behind the excavated portion of the scaena. 
Interestingly enough, several inscribed blocks pertaining to the early letters of the 
nearby “archive” wall were also discovered in this same general area. Epigraphic- 
ally speaking, another item of importance among the many found on or about the 
stage was the missing section of the inscription recording Aphrodisias’ relations 
with Q. Oppius during the Mithridatic Wars. 
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Prehistoric Aphrodisias 

Work on the abundant remains of the prehistoric period at Aphrodisias was 
continued both on the field and in the laboratory under the ever attentive eyes of 
Mrs. Barbara Kadish and Miss Karen Flinn. Continuation of the trench, inter¬ 
rupted last year, on the west slope of the “acropolis” proved to be irresistible and 
another four metres of occupation levels were excavated. These levels ranged from 
a Middle Bronze Age complex through two Early Bronze Age III levels. The super¬ 
visors here, Mr. Charles White, Miss Marsha Levine and Mr. John O’Flynn recorded 
several hearths besides a number of stone foundations and mudbrick walls. One 
of these belonging to an Early Bronze Age III complex (ca. 2400 B.C.) appeared 
to have been in the centre of a room, raised, plastered and surrounded by a thin 
band of yellow clay. Two small rectangular, equally plastered pillars were attached 
to it. As usual, the harvest of finds was extraordinary and included ceramic 
weights, spindle whorls, bone awls, bronze pins, needles, blades and five small 
idols, three of them marble. Stone implements and chipped finds were equally 
plentiful. Noteworthy among the abundant ceramic finds is a well-modelled, 
attractive stag’s head, probably belonging to the spout of a vessel. 

The other prehistoric mound of Aphrodisias, Pekmez, did not remain com¬ 
pletely idle. In late August, Miss Levine supervised a limited sondage below the 
Late Chalcolithic house level (pre-3000 B.C.) reached last year. Lack of time 
again prevented extensive work here but our investigations encountered a stratum 
of stiff, buff clay interspersed with gravel, which could well be water-laid. On the 
other hand, the discovery of some distinctive red-on-white painted sherds in this 
operation definitely suggests pre-Chalcolithic habitation, if not specifically here, 
certainly elsewhere at Aphrodisias. Most significant among the items recorded at 
Pekmez were fragments of two marble idols of a rare type: these consist of the 
stylized upper portion of the torso with arms bent at the elbow and raised above 
the chest. 

The Portico of Tiberius and the Agora 

One of the wonders of archaeological excavation is its “unpredictability!’ In 
this respect, Aphrodisias provides us frequently with surprising and unexpected 
developments. No one can attest to this better than Dr. J. Stephens Crawford 
and Dr. Joseph Gary. An essentially routine excavation aimed at continuing work 
started in 1969 in the Portico of Tiberius of the Agora enhanced an already rich 
season with some extremely topical and thought-provoking finds. The purposes 
of our operations here were to uncover the southern flank of the Portico and 
determine the nature of the large building detected in 1969 at its southern edge. 
First surprises came as digging brought to light an increasing number of panel 
fragments with Latin inscriptions in the area between the colonnade and the 
building in question. We immediately recognized these fragments as connected 
with the Edict on Maximum Prices issued by Diocletian ca. 301 and of which 
Aphrodisias had already produced many sections (see below). Over 140 pieces of 
variant size, some almost complete panels, were recorded by Dr. Crawford and 
eventually examined by Miss Reynolds in September. Recognizable in these new 
fragments are considerable sections of the preamble and some dealing with the 
prices of wool, linen, fabrics, clothing, needles, glass, pens and ink, cereals and 
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many other items and commodities, which now make the text found at Aphro- 
disias the most extensive known so far. 

In addition, however, two large sections of inscription undoubtedly related 
to the Prices Edict seem to belong to another decree. Opening words suggest that 
its subject was coinage and that the problems at issue (mainly regulating the pay¬ 
ment of public and private debts) arose from a reform of the currency! No dis¬ 
covery could have been more apropos to prove the constant actuality of the past! 
Indeed, a few days earlier, the Turkish lira had been devalued and subsequently. 
Premier Suleyman Demirel’s words in the announcement of his inflation-curbing 
measures sounded unusually similar to those of Diocletian! Nihil novi sub sole! 

Discoveries of an equally impressive, though different nature, surprised us in 
the continued excavation of the building on the edge of the Portico. This struc¬ 
ture faced the colonnade (which had probably here a masking or screen entabla¬ 
ture) and proved to be entered through a central staircase flanked by two other 
false stairs separated by columns. Architectural elements so far recovered suggest 
an arcuate hntel over the main doorway and a facade not unlike that of the temple 
of Hadrian at Ephesus. While we were debating the identity of this building, a 
gigantic draped female statue was brought to light inside a cella-like chamber 
beyond the entrance. Though headless, its height was well over nine feet 
{ecu three m.) and its weight estimated at about four to five tons! Proceedings for 
its removal were therefore not particularly easy, but our seasoned foreman and 
workmen performed miracles with the help of a tractor and a winch. Nevertheless, 
attempts at re-erecting the “big lady” (as she came to be known) in our court¬ 
yard were soon abandoned for lack of suitable equipment and fear of damaging her 
extraordinarily well-carved drapery. No precise evidence is as yet available for the 
identification of this figure. It is certainly a goddess, possibly Demeter or Tyche, 
or perhaps, even an empress in the guise of a divinity. In so far as the building 
itself is concerned, though at first several suggestions came to mind, the presence 
of the statue in a cella-like chamber favours its being a temple, or, if not, a 
structure with specific religious connotations. 

Barely a few days following the discovery of the colossal statue, another 
startling find was made at the western edge of the building. Under architectural 
fragments, a life-size figure of a running horse was revealed. Although its hmbs 
and muzzle were missing, most of its body was intact, some of its surface still 
preserving the bronze pins intended to hold metal-wrought bridle, harness and 
saddle. The beauty of the animal was magnificently enhanced by its execution in 
an attractive, white-veined bluish marble indigenous to the hills of Aphrodisias, 
and the contrasting white marble out of which its rider proved to have been carved. 
Indeed, several fragments, particularly a left thigh cut with a suitable dowel hole, 
were recovered nearby. This unusual combination of two marbles is of course 
reminiscent of the bichrome figure of Europa seated on the bull found last year, 
and of other wellknown coloured marble creations of Aphrodisian sculptors, such 
as the Capitoline centaurs. 

The North Odeon 

The area stretching between the temple of Aphrodite and the Odeon, though 
consistently explored in recent years, remains a focal point requiring further data 
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on the structures once existing here. Unfortunately, destruction and rebuilding 
activities, in part necessitated by water-table changes and earthquakes obscure 
much of the evidence. Nevertheless, several new trenches, dug first to the south 
of the temenos of Aphrodite and then to the north of the Odeon, were ably super¬ 
vised here by Mr. John Pollini. The investigations near the temenos produced 
several Middle Byzantine graves about the colonnade, but did not satisfactorily 
explain the bridging of the levels between the area of the temple and the lower 
sculptors’ workshops to the south. Judging from four water-conduits running 
parallel to the stylobate of the temenos and a retaining wall to the south, it 
appears that the level and pavement of the portico were tampered with and ripped 
on several occasions. Ceramic evidence implies some construction activity here in 
the late Hellenistic period, perhaps the remnant of an earlier temenos wall. Many 
sculpture fragments were extracted from later walls, and included a fragmentary 
fifth century head, a large partly gilded hand and a small head of the Aphrodite of 
Aphrodisias. 

Trenches dug subsequently by Mr. Pollini in the immediate vicinity of the 
northeastern and northern Odeon revealed further details about the back of the 
building. Clearance of the two buttresses adjacent to the central vaulted back- 
chamber once supporting the upper cavea gave further proof of their connection 
with a roofing system. Following fourth or fifth century ground-level-raising 
wine (?)-pressing establishments were set up here. Numerous large, marble storage 
jars and press fragments were indeed discovered. Because of the greater depth of 
the fill along the eastern back of the Odeon, future operations should perhaps 
provide clearer data about the sequence of construction (and destruction) of the 
building and its vicinity. 

Study and Publication Programme 

One of the most unusual landmarks of Aphrodisias is surely the handsome 
gateway, tetrapylon or propylon, excavated at intervals in 1963 and 1969 to the 
east of the temple. Though some of its outlying area remains to be further investi¬ 
gated, the architectural elements of this monument appeared sufficiently abundant 
to initiate a careful examination towards final publication and restoration. It was 
our privilege to entrust this task to Dr. Alois Machatschek, of the Vienna Tech- 
nische Hochschule (Institute fur Kunsgeschichte und Denkmalpflege), a good 
friend and an expert long familiar with the architectural idiosyncrasies of Roman 
Asia Minor. His painstaking work and study during a four-week stay were most 
productive, and his remarkable drawings and conclusions will be ready soon for 
publication. 

Simultaneously, the new survey of the whole site initiated in 1969 was 
resumed by Dr. Joseph Domer and Mr. Mario Schwarz. Both laboured for a 
month intensively and extensively under the hot Carian sun, verifying, measuring 
and setting many new benchmarks. 

The past nine campaigns of excavation produced an impressive collection of 
Roman and Byzantine coins. A careful review of the material on hand being 
deemed urgent, Messrs. David MacDonald and Frederick M. Lauritsen tackled the 
arduous task of re-examining and recleaning all our numismatic finds. It seems 
virtually certain that their dedicated labours of last summer will bear fruit in the 
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near future and pave the way for the final publication of the Aphrodisias numis¬ 
matic material. 

As already noted, in the latter part of the season Miss Joyce Reynolds, 
assisted by Miss Charlotte Wrinch, inspected our new epigraphical finds. She 
verified the texts of all the “archive” wall inscriptions, particularly in the light of 
the several newly-found fragments. Her study of these documents is well under 
way and will soon be ready for pubhcation. Last spring, in collaboration with 
J. P. Wild, M. H. Ballance and this writer. Miss Reynolds completed a lengthy 
article dealing with all fragments of Diocletian’s Edict on Maximum Prices found 
up to 1969. It is slated to appear in the 1970 volume of Journal of Roman 
Studies. This article will, needless to say, bear a “to be continued” ending in view 
of the large quantities of new fragments uncovered last summer. 

Miss Charlotte Wrinch, who helped Miss Reynolds in some of her activities, 
also devoted her time to review all the Byzantine epigraphical documents of 
Aphrodisias, including innumerable graffiti. One of her main discoveries is that 
the basilica (ex-temple of Aphrodite) was probably dedicated to St. Michael, 
judging from a well-cut inscription found there in earlier seasons as well as many 
graffiti. 

The remarkable results of the 1970 campaign were once again made possible 
through the generous support of the National Geographic Society, the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, the Vincent Astor Foundation and the Ford Foundation (ten 
graduate students were able to participate in our work thanks to the Ford trainee- 
ship grant) and the dedicated work of our staff. 


BODRUM, MAUSOLEUM^ 

In continuation of the campaigns of 1966 and 1967 (Acta Arch. 38, 1968, 
29—58) excavations on a larger scale were carried out during the autumn of 1970 
under the supervision of Oguz Alpozen of the Bodrum Museum. 

Supplementary soundings were made along the peribolos wall of the Mauso¬ 
leum. Foundations for the SW and NE angles of the precinct were discovered, and 
the foundations of building C were found to project not only eastwards but also 
westwards beyond the line of the east peribolos wall so as to form a plan resembling 
clearly that of a propylon. 

A number of observations seem to support the assumption that, apart from 
the tomb building proper, the precinct of the Mausoleum was never finished 
{cf. Pliny’s enigmatical words about the sculptors, NH 36.30: “... priusque quam 
peragerent regina obit. Non tamen recesserunt nisi absoluto iam etc.”): remains 
of the west and south peribolos walls have only been traced near the SE, SW, and 
NW angles; and the temenos area was apparently never paved all over nor even 
filled up with earth to display a uniform surface level. There are indications also 
that building C was never finished to full height (cf. op. cit. 42). Possibly it was 
planned to function as a gateway to the precinct but never put to use because 
access to the precinct could easily be found elsewhere, especially along the south 


‘Report kindly submitted by Professor K. Jeppesen. 
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side of the peiibolos wall. Building M due south of the tomb building (op. cit. 
fig. 33), first found by Biliotti in 1865, now partly explored by the Danish 
expedition, was apparently also left unfinished. 

Among the principal results of the campaign one achievement was of particu¬ 
lar importance. With the amiable assistance of the III Limanlar Bolge Miiduru, 
Izmir, the expedition managed to remove from the site of the Mausoleum about 
8000 c.m. of earth, i.e. most of the artificial mound left above it by C. T. Newton 
in 1857, and to bring to light several features of the huge rock cutting, in which 
the foundations of the Mausoleum were embedded. Though very schematical, the 
plan published by Newton bears some resemblance to facts, but it shows some 
grave errors, and several conspicuous remains of architecture have not been 
recorded in it at all. Obviously the re-excavation is worth while and it will prob¬ 
ably bring about important clues to the architectural history of the site. 

Among the finds extracted from the earth may be mentioned a great number 
of architectural marbles including several column drums. A few ashlars were also 
found, which prove that, like the peribolos wall, the tomb building was built of a 
composition of white marble and dark stone. As might be expected, Newton left 
very few fragments of sculpture on the site. Among these may be mentioned the 
head of a ram possibly belonging to the figure BMC 1097. 


PESSINUS, 1970^ 

A fourth season of excavation lasting nine weeks was carried out at Pessinus 
in 1970 by the University of Ghent. Two areas previously explored (B, D) were 
continued and work was started in three others (E, F, G ,) 


Area B: Temple 

Limited work in this area was originally planned for 1970 but several new 
features soon drew our attention. A tiled channel was discovered in a depth of 
1 m. leading from the north and south facades of the temple to the canal 70 m. 
away to the north. A group of buildings was uncovered to the left of the entrance 
to the temple. The most important find, however, was a well made flight of steps 
in three lateral sections which ends in a paved road leading to the temple. The 
steps of the central section are 0-25 m. deep while those of the sides are 0-50 m. 
deep. Sherds found near the steps are of Hellenistic date though at the moment 
an Augustan date is most likely for the temple. Further work here in future 
seasons is necessary. 


Area D: Canal 

The importance of the canal, described in my 1969 report as the backbone 
or main artery of ancient Pessinus, cannot be overestimated. It has now been 
traced by trenching for a total distance of 450 m. It is not possible to mention 
here any but the most striking features. Perhaps the most notable overall feature 
is the extremely handsome, grandiose construction. This makes it relatively certain 


^Summarised from a report in French by Professor P. Lambrechts. 
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that the canal had some sacred function and can be linked to the cult of Cybele 
with its ritual lavatio and other ceremonies. At a point in trench!) 12 where there 
is a distinct change ot alignment in the canal, there is an approach to the water by 
stairs flanked by columns. Many ornamental elements found in this area suggest 
a portico, perhaps connected with a temple, traces of which were found nearby 
in 1968 which I consider to be the Attalid temple of Cybele. 

It seems likely that the canal was faced with marble steps on either side to 
facilitate approach and crossing when the water was low. The question of the 
ancient water supply allows much speculation—was water brought from the area 
of Istiklalbaii some 10 km, north (running off later towards the Sakarya some 
20 km. to the south) or are we to suppose that water was much more plentiful 
locally in antiquity? It is a recognisable phenomenon that earthquakes can restrict 
the flow of such springs. 

At the north end of the Canal where I assumed a barrage in 1968 it now 
seems likely that there was a well-built and ornamented bridge. 

The chronology of the Canal is a problem. Certain features point to the 2nd 
century BC. but coins of the later Roman Empire and even a Christian cross of 
the 4th century A.D. on the bridge-barrage suggest a later date. Probably it was 
constructed in the 2nd century B.C. in Attalid times and rebuilt several times even 
as late as the Byzantine period. 


Area E: Residential section north of the bridge-barrage 

In this area houses were cleared on both banks of a stream leading into the 
canal. Those on the left bank were particularly rewarding. Pottery of late 
Hellenistic date was found. 


Area F: Between the village school and museums 

A large building was discovered here but comment on it is reserved till later. 


Area G: The Theatre 

Thanks to a financial contribution from the Turkish Government it was 
possible to increase the work force in the last two weeks by some 12 men who 
were put to work on the Theatre. Two trenches were cut across the orchestra. 
Two inscriptions were found, one of which on a block 1*35 X *60 X -37, part of a 
long (4 m.) inscribed entablature proved to be a dedication to the “grandson of 
the divine Nerva”, i.e. Hadrian (117—138 A.D.). It will be interesting to discover, 
if we can, the reason for this dedication in the theatre to Hadrian whose interest 
in Asia Minor is well known. 

A further activity of the expedition was the ascent of Mt. Dindymus, well 
known for its associations with the cult of Cybele. Traces of budding including 
blocks, tiles and cement were found on the top and half a dozen 5th and 6th 
century A.D. funerary inscriptions in Greek (which may or may not be already 
known). The whole complex probably indicates a Byzantine watch post and 
accompanying cemetery. We also noted a cave or grotto with traces of human 
activity, possibly similar to the cult cave near Aezani. 
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SIDE AND PHASELIS^ 

The investigations in topography and history of buildings carried out by the 
German Institute of Archaeology under the leadership of the late Helmut Schlager 
in Side (during 1967) and in Phaselis (during 1968) were continued in September 
and October 1970 under the leadership of Jorg Schafer. The following results 
were achieved: 

Side: A plan, scale 1:1000, was produced for the harbour installations which 
had previously only been mapped in a very summary way. It includes the building 
remains visible above and below the water. The south harbour which probably 
belongs essentially to the early Empire, consists of a vast seaward mole built of 
blocks and mortar on a rubble embankment. Because of the effect of erosion, the 
mole today gives the impression of a breakwater of coarse, heaped blocks. The 
harbour entrance lies to the north of the breakwater and is in a relatively good 
state of preservation. Remains of the Roman Empire wharf installations can be 
traced almost everywhere along the V-shaped harbour basin. The harbour was 
protected by a wall connected to the wall of the city and running behind the wharf 
installations. The mole was probably also connected to this wall. The harbour 
underwent at least one alteration of its original shape. 

The north harbour lies outside the defence system. It was built by means of 
a seaward (western) and landward (eastern) mole, the latter facing towards the 
north bay. Both moles consist of walls in which mortar had been used. Here 
again, a rubble embankment forms the foundation. In the construction of the 
landward mole we can recognise interesting building methods, in particular the use 
of a box dam of wooden planks whose impressions in the mole wall can still be 
recognised. A connection between the wharfs of the south and north harbours 
may be presumed. 

Phaselis: The previous basis of our knowledge of this site was based on the 
sketches of Beaufort, Karamania (1818), 60f. Now an overall plan at 1.1000 has 
been prepared. The city is divisible into 2 parts: the already well-known south 
city on the peninsula with the ‘Acropolis’ and the ‘north city’ which lies on a 
plateau 70 m. high north of the south city. Between the two parts of the city lies 
the 'limne' of Strabo. 

In its visible state, the south city exhibits only Imperial and Byzantine 
remains. The three harbours referred to in ancient literature lie to the east, south 
and north of the south city. They reveal extended moles. The little east harbour 
is particularly well preserved. Here are visible remains of wharf installations with 
mooring devices for ships. 

The most important structure remaining in the north town is a Hellenistic 
defence installation with towers and shooting slots in the curtain wall. A connec¬ 
tion between the fortifications of the north and south cities could not be ascer¬ 
tained. In the extended Necropolis there are primary graves of the Roman 
Empire which reveal no Lycian characteristics. A square Hellenistic funeral build¬ 
ing could be identified, which showed no architectural decoration. The negative 
shift of the shore line at the harbours of Phaselis can be clearly demonstrated. 


^Translated from a report kindly contributed by Jorg Sch^er. 
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PERGE, 1970^ 

In September and October 1970 under the leadership of Professor Dr. Arif 
Miifid Mansel excavation was carried out in these areas. 

(1) On the approach to the city, 850 m. to the south, where in previous years 
trials had been carried out and where finally a temple had been found, this year 
full scale excavation was conducted. We found impressive foundations, a euthyn- 
teria in profile, a crepis of three steps with a raised stylobate on top, measuring 
between the comers 14*18 wide and 23*24 long. The main fa 9 ade of this building 
faced west. On the fa 9 ade stood four Doric columns. The lowest dmms of two of 
these were found in situ. The base diameter of the columns, which have 24 flutes, 
is 1*10 m. Between the flutes, in the manner of Ionic columns, thin flat bands 
may be noted. The intercolumniation is 3*32 m. at the corners and 4-04 m. on 
the middle. Some pieces of the architrave with regulae and guttae and the 
peculiarity of the triglyphs (two triglyphs and three metopes to each inter¬ 
columniation) show that the temple must be of Hellenistic date. Behind the front 
portico was a deep pronaos and a cella forming half the depth of the temple. 
A very meticulous anathyrosis can be observed and the blocks were bonded one 
to another by U-shaped metal clamps. The building may be supposed to have 
been prostyle, tetra-style. In Byzantine times it suffered a vast destruction in 
which the upper part and a large part of the stylobate fell in and collapsed. 

This temple is unlikely to be the famous one of Artemis Pergaia which is 
known to have been outside Perge, although it can be accepted as one of the 
religious buildings as it includes a sacred area. 

The finding, east of the building, of pieces of columns, capitals, an entabla¬ 
ture and ante-capitals of the Ionic order indicates the presence of an Ionic temple 
in this area. We hope to be able to uncover this temple by further work in this 
area. 

(2) Inside the city, the Agora, stretching east of the Hellenistic gate, was 
partially excavated. The outer boundaries of the Agora from the outside are 
65 m. in length and square in plan. The area was enclosed with Corinthian porticoes 
on all four sides which had shops behind them. This year a large part of the east 
and south porticoes was exposed. There came to light a crepis with two steps. On 
top massive pilasters, granite columns with Corinthian capitals, an entablature 
consisting of an architrave with three fascia, a convex moulding and a decorated 
geison-sima with waterspouts in the shape of lions’ heads. The total height can be 
determined to have been 7*80 m. Because these architectural fragments bear a 
resemblance to the scaenae frons of the theatre the porticoes of the Agora can be 
considered to belong to the last half of the 2nd century A.D. Right in the middle 
of the Agora was found a round building. On the four sides, on the main axes, 
were four entrances in the form of rectangular rooms. We hope to clear the whole 
building next year and to undertake partial restoration. 

(3) At the north end of abroad straight thoroughfare leading from the north 
of the city to the south-east and in the region of the acropolis, a monumental 
Nymphaeum was partially excavated. The building appeared to have a U-shaped 
plan, 19 m. long and 6*50 wide. On the face of the long black wall the vertical 


^ Translation of report kindly submitted by Professor Arif Miifid Mansel. 
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expanse includes three niches in a row and on each of the side walls the total 
height consists of a large deep niche which is covered with a coffered vault. At 
the end of the excavation a podium, extending the length of the walls, and on top 
of it a low pedestal were found. On top of these was a colonnade in two storeys. 
Fragments of columns with Corinthian capitals standing on engaged bases, friezes 
decorated with thyrsi and pieces of a geison-sima bearing different theatre masks 
are worthy of note. 

As well as these there came to light a statue of Zeus complete with head and 
eagle, a draped Artemis with sacred animals, and the figure of an emperor in 
armour and paludamentum. The pedestal on which the columns stood had an 
inscription on the upper surface. Only the very east end of this has been able to 
be cleared. In the inscription a man of Perge, Au(relios) Seilanos Neonianos 
Stasios by name, in connection with the League of the Pamphylians, is mentioned 
and it may be considered that he was the builder of this private building. 

Next year some new finds seem likely to come to light from the whole of 
this building and we hope to be able to complete a restoration of it on paper. 


LIMYRA, 1970^ 

This year’s campaign completed the excavation. The steep slope below the 
Heroon was investigated in an area c, 80 X 35 m. The find of numerous architect¬ 
ural blocks and fragments of sculpture confirm to a great extent the conception 
of the Heroon gained in 1969. However, the architectural survey showed that the 
frieze was not on the lower but on the upper building, i.e. it adorned the two long 
sides of the cella of the amphiprostyle temple. 

Fragments of the first few blocks of the frieze, which had collapsed in the 
earthquake with the whole south front, allow a reconstruction of the two friezes 
which from north to south, to a length of 6 m., both show the same theme: behind 
a galloping quadriga a heavily armed man is mounting a single-axled racing chariot. 
He turns round to face the procession of musicians, riders and foot-soldiers. By 
his cut of beard and his representation in three-quarter view the bearded warrior is 
seen to be the chief character. We recognise in him the owner of the tomb. 

Two well-preserved Caryatid-heads on the south side complete very fortu¬ 
nately the idea of the Caryatids which carried the architraves of the upper building 
instead of columns. The architectural survey led at the same time to the 
recognition that no sculptures were placed between the bases of the Caryatids. 
All the fragments of marble sculptures must therefore be attributed to the acro- 
teria. The middle acroterion of the north side consisted certainly not of a Nike in 
downward flight carried by two protomes of girls, but of a group of two figures, 
a recumbent, prostrate Amazon, over whom a male figure clad only in a cloak 
stands in triumph. 

Should the hypothesis be confirmed in the 1971 campaign, these acroterion 
figures on the north side can be interpreted as the triumph of Bellerophon over 
the Amazons. 


^Translated from a report kindly contributed by Dr. Jurgen Borchhardt. 
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EPHESUS, 1970^ 

There were two campaigns, in the spring under Doz. Dr. W. Alzinger, in the 
autumn under Professor Dr. H. Vetters. 

1. Agora. Work on the Basilica was continued. On the west side of the 
Agora a peripteros temple was cleared. This temple was pulled down in the reign 
of Theodosius, so that only the foundations are preserved. Its construction is 
dated by the small finds to the second half of the first century B.C. Among the 
finds may be mentioned a small head of an Ammon of black stone and the rattle 
of a sistrum. From the time of building and the contents it can be inferred that a 
temple of an Egyptian god stood here. Since a colossal marble head of Antonius 
was found near by, Antony and Cleopatra may be regarded as the builders. 

2. House 2 on the slope. The following rooms were cleared: H2/SR 27 
(court), H2 {\Aa—d) in part, H2 12 (room of the Muses), H2 {\6a—b) with mosaic 
floor showing Medusa and Dionysos, H2 (22, 23) (court with glass mosaics). 
These chambers are parts of stately patrician homes with sumptuous interior 
embellishments, such as wall-painting and mosaic floors. The frescoes, which were 
mostly found in situ, and the remains of the paintings which were recovered from 
the debris were either conserved by a team of restorers or removed. Two pro¬ 
visional roofs were constructed for the protection of the frescoes. 

3. Artemision. Excavation of the altar area was extended to the west and 
north. Deep soundings in the altar court were started and an Archaic head and 
late geometric pottery were recovered. The foundations for the erection of the 
columns were strengthened with concrete. 

4. Late Archaic Necropolis. In this area in the Agora the Archaic street was 
traced further and a grave stone of 6th/5th century B.C. was found. 

5. Library of Celsus. Since the greater part of the fa 9 ade was found to be 
extant, preparations were made for the erection of the fa 9 ade, and all the archi¬ 
tectonic material was recorded. A start was made with the re-erection of the 
architecture of the Pollio-Nymphaeum on the basis of the previous year’s studies. 

6. Inscriptions. The finds of 1968/9 were further studied, and some new 
finds were recorded. Especially noteworthy are an important text for the history 
of religion from the area of the Prytaneion, an Archaic grave inscription from the 
Necropolis below the Agora, and several texts from the region of the Altar of the 
Artemision. 

7. Photographs were prepared for the projected Guide to the Museum in 
Selfuk; all the exhibits of sculpture, architecture, small finds and inscriptions 
were photographed. 

Conservation of all finds continued without interruption. 

PERGAMON, 1970^ 

Activity in 1970 was limited to the rebuilding of the German Expedition 
House which was burnt down in 1969. On the citadel hill all archaeological work 
was discontinued. In the Asclepieion activity was restricted to extensive safety 
operations which had become urgent in this wide-ranging complex of ruins. 

^Translated from information kindly supplied by Professor Dr. Hermann Vetters. 

^Information kindly contributed by Dr. 0. Ziegenaus. 
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Restoration work was also carried out in the complex of the long Hellenistic stoa 
on the west side of the Asclepieion. Beside many column stumps, two inter- 
columniations of the stoa could be re-erected to their full height, complete with 
their architraves. At the same time smaller soundings were made for the verifica¬ 
tion of earlier observations, in particular a test trench inside the great imperial 
Zeus-Asclepios round temple, which brought proof in the form of rock workings 
that this prominent rock outcrop was presumably built on already in Hellenistic 
times. 

DIDYMA, 1970^ 

No excavation took place at Didyma in the autumn of 1970, but the finds of 
1969 were studied. At the same time, in the course of the work of restoration, we 
re-exposed the terrace of votive offerings before the eastern front of the temple of 
Apollo. This part had during the last 60 years completely disappeared under 
flood deposits and the objects, which were only partially published, had been 
consigned to oblivion. The parts laid bare included, from the Archaic period, the 
supporting wall, the best preserved of the five terrace stairways (the second from 
the south), and the remains of the foundations of the northern treasury. From 
the Hellenistic period a number of architectural pieces and seven foundations for 
votive platforms in the south-east section of the terrace were exposed; from the 
Empire period, finally, the members of a structure dedicated to Hadrian. Inscribed 
bases were re-erected. A report will be published. A partial report has already 
appeared in Vol. 27 of Istanbuler Forschungen entitled “Die archaischen 
Skulpturen von Didyma”. 


lASOS, 1970^ 

In 1970 we continued to explore the area of the Agora. Enlarging the dig 
near the west stylobate, we reached the number of fifty tombs in the proto- 
geometric necropolis. These alternate between cist graves and pithos graves; some¬ 
times one was found above the other, showing that the two rites were practised 
contemporaneously. The pithoi alternate with small vessels used for incineration 
or inhumation. The pithoi are mostly leaning on one side, protected from the 
outside by stone slabs and by a large slab which closes the mouth. In a single case 
there is a combination of cist with pithos, i.e. the pithos is placed inside a deep 
elliptical pit lined with stone. In two instances we found simple holes in the 
ground, probably intended to take wooden cists, of which we found traces, to 
contain the ashes and covered at the top by a large stone slab. Very rich is the 
grave furniture, especially pottery, but including also many bronze fibulae and 
bracelets. A large number of vases fully preserved form by now a very character¬ 
istic “Carian” pottery class. 

The base of the Geometric cists was inserted into a Mycenaean stratum, in 
fact many of them rest on walls of that age which form parts of substantial build¬ 
ings, near which we found a large quantity of Mycenaean sherds, but other 


Mnformation kindly supplied by Dr. Klaus Tuchelt. 

^Translated from a report kindly supplied by Professor Doro Levi. 
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remnants of buildings near their bases have produced fragments of small urns with 
bridged spouts and of other vessels belonging to the Late Minoan Palace period, 
some even to the Middle Minoan period; of these it is likely that some are imports, 
but most of them are local imitations. It was only towards the end of the cam¬ 
paign that we obtained a pump which, we hope, will be powerful enough to 
enable us to clarify these lower levels in the next season. 

The Mycenaean pottery, however, is not limited to this area; it appeared 
almost everywhere in the lower strata of our sounding. It was particularly 
abundant in the area of the Basilica near the East Gate, where we continued the 
stratigraphical sounding to the left of the apsidal aula of the Basilica. We also 
continued to the right of this aula, in the area round the square of the four 
porticoes with central fountain and along the road above this. In some of the 
rooms we found rich furniture among which were beautiful Megarian cups, almost 
intact, some with the inscriptions of the makers. 

The deep sounding east of the Bouleuterion produced some remarkable 
fragments of the Orientalising period, some certainly of Rhodian origin. The 
stylobate in front of the stoa of Artemis Astyas seems to form a comer at its 
western end where a north-south colonnade begins; in this corner we also found 
inside a niche a headless Roman statue dedicated to a priest of Agrippa Postumos 
and of Hermes, which in all likelihood must have stood on the base which was still 
in position in the niche. Further on we found another small statue of marble. 

In the north-east comer of the agora we continued the excavation, which 
produced a large number of architectonic elements of the Roman period and new 
fragments of the monumental inscription dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian; 
these elements will authorise the anastylosis of the Roman building. 

Following the eastern stylobate, we arrived at a tripartite building still 
largely standing, near which we found the base of a statue with dedication to a 
priestess of the temple of Artemis Astyas. 

At the end of a new trench dug towards the south we found at the sides of 
the entrance to a building at the end of the stoa two blocks from door jambs with 
inscriptions concerning building works dedicated to the agoranomion of the city. 

We also reopened the excavations towards the southern point of the island. 
We cleared the vast Propylon which stands on the terrace above the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore. From this point a triumphal ramp leads off towards the 
north. Presumably it climbed the hill towards the other sacred buildings, and at 
one point it narrows to a stepped corridor flanked by enclosed spaces, all decor¬ 
ated with mosaics, both geometric and figurative. Also adorned with beautiful 
polychrome mosaics was the Roman villa to the east of this complex, a villa with 
exceptionally spacious rooms, built on a plan derived from that of the Hellenistic 
villas, and which certainly belonged to an influential personality, thus showing the 
continued wealth and importance of lasos in the Roman period. 

Finally after the interruption of ten years we again began the exploration of 
the area near the circuit wall on the mainland. In the first place we were able to 
prove that this was a complete circuit, for the clearance of the thick vegetation 
and undergrowth which covered this part of the hill brought to light a new and 
remarkable section of it which, though badly preserved, looks over the sea to the 
west of the Porto Piccolo of lasos. Near this part of the wall we brought to light 
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many tombs mostly of the cist type, but also a monumental tomb with a pitched 
roof built with beautiful, carefully polished marble blocks, with an antechamber 
and short dromos and containing two sarcophagi. The building technique and also 
some of the contents (though the grave had been violated in ancient times) dated— 
as also did some of the cist graves found near the circuit wall-to the second half 
of the fourth century B.C., giving us in this way an approximate date for the 
circuit wall itself, which seems to have been in use for a very short period and to 
have been already disused at the time when the graves were built. 

YE§ILTEPEIN TARSUS, 1970^ 

Yejiltepe or Cleopatra’s Hill is in the middle of Tarsus and lies between the 
Palace of Justice and the town market. It covers an area of about 70 X 50 m. and 
rises about 6 m. 50 above the asphalt road. 

This hill has been used within living memory as a cemetery. Later the flat 
places on top were planted with trees and it was turned into an open-air refresh¬ 
ment park. On one side of the top a town water tank was constructed but this 
was abandoned when it was found inadequate to meet demand. Earth has been 
taken from the sides to widen the neighbouring roads so that the natural slope of 
the hill is broken. Its present state is that the town fire alarm stands on top, on its 
slope a summer cafe and on its north and east skirts shops have been built. 

No scientific excavation has taken place in Tarsus since the first systematic 
excavation in the area directed by Hetty Goldman at Gozltikale in 1934. In 1940 
while the Palace of Justice was being built a 3rd century A.D. mosaic was found 
which was removed by the Ministry of Education to the Hatay Museum (Inv. 
No 10568, TAD XV (2), 1966, 67 ff.) without further excavation. Similarly in 
1960 during the building of the Tarsus Vakif Ijhani there were found at a level 
5 m. below the asphalt road another 3rd century A.D. mosaic and remains of a 
building so large and opulent that it could have been a palace. The site was 
abandoned to the new building after planning of the remains and lifting the 
mosaic (now in the Adana Museum). 

Tarsus is so rich archaeologically that virtually any excavation there will find 
traces of antiquity. Thus by 1970 the people of Tarsus were upset that whenever 
an antiquity was found it was carried off to a museum elsewhere and they decided 
firstly to work for the foundation of a museum and secondly to begin excavation. 
This was the origin of the Ye^iltepe excavation directed by the present writer in 
the name of the Ministry of Education at the joint expense of the Municipality of 
Tarsus and the Ministry of Education. The writer was assisted by Gaziantep 
Museum Assistant Hasan Candemir and by Tarsus Museum official Mirza Ulajoglu. 
The excavation took place in the latter part of August and is expected to continue 
in 1971. 

It was decided to excavate on the south slope of the hill. A 19 m. square 
was cleared of rubble and a 5 m. square sounding was dug to a depth of 15*80 m. 
to test the stratigraphy. In the sounding were found a doorway and walls built in 
poor workmanship of stone and brick with the upper parts plastered. North of 
the doorway the floor was paved with stone but further south it was covered with 


^Translation of report kindly submitted by Bayan Siiheyla Keskil. 
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a layer of very weak mortar about 30 cms. higher. At the end of the excavation 
the sounding was widened and a room 3*85 X 4 m. was defined. In situ on the 
floor were an earthenware bowl and six water pipes. The pipes were standing in a 
row by the wall as though this was where they were made. No one had taken the 
trouble, or perhaps had the time, to remove them when the building was ruined. 
The pipes and the bowl were all made of the same clay and very lightly fired. In 
the north west corner of the room, by the door, was a two handled water jar of a 
different quality, quite well fired. Near the middle of the room the mouth of a 
well was found. The diameter at its mouth was 1*10 m. narrowing by degrees to 
0*82 m. at a depth of 4*50 m. No stone was used in the well and brick only for a 
few comers at the mouth. The shaft was lined with rough mortar and ended at 
the bottom with an apparently calcareous rock. Deposits of rubble, sand and 
earth were dug from the fill of the wall. Among the rubble were found pottery 
sherds of Byzantine and Islamic types. 

The 19 m.^ excavation area was dug during the season to an average depth of 
2 m. At a depth of 50 to 75 cms. a number of graves were found with their sides 
and top built of regular stones. The alignment of the burials was not clear. No 
grave goods were found with them. At a depth of 2 m. stone floors and walls with 
two courses of stone and three of brick were found. In the brick courses one 
course of red bricks is laid on two courses of yellow ones. As the interior of the 
walls was plastered this coursing would appear not to be connected with decora¬ 
tion. The building technique is not of good quaUty from comparison with the 
sounding these walls must be another 1*50 to 2-00 m. deep. In the 800 m.^ of 
rubble dug a Byzantine lamp, an amber bead, glass and bronze bracelets, a glass 
button and a smooth coin were among the finds. The large amount of pottery 
found was of the Byzantine and Islamic periods. 

TOPAKLI^ 

Every year since 1967 an Italian Archaeological Expedition has held a cam¬ 
paign of excavation in the huyuk of Topakh. This Expedition was promoted by 
Professor Piero Meriggi of the University of Pavia and is directed by Professor Luigi 
Polacco of the University of Padua. The members of the expedition mostly come 
from the scientific and technical staff of the Institute of Archaeology of the 
University of Padua with the collaboration of the Institute of Mycenaean and 
Aegeo-Anatolian Studies of Rome; the National Research Council has financed 
the expedition. 

The hiiyuk of Topakh is situated along the Ankara-Kirjehir-Kayseri road, 
72 km. before reaching Kayseri, at a height of 1,200 m. in a fertile hollow domin¬ 
ated by the Ismail Sivrisi (1,600 m.) from which the Kalaycik Deresi comes down; 
the htiyuk of Topakh is in a bend of this river, while the modern village extends 
along the two banks. The huyuk is archaeologically intact; oval in shape with 
axes 265 and 210 m.; its height is approximately 24 m. 

The excavations are being carried out in two directions, one vertical by means 
of a trench 9 m. wide with steps in order to establish a time-scale of the strati¬ 
graphy, the other horizontal over a wider area, in the centre (c. 1,000 sq. m.), in 


^ Report kindly contributed by Professor Luigi Polacco. 
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order to investigate the levels and relative cultures. In the time-scale trench (TT) 
the stratigraphy has so far been traced from level A (Byzantine 6th—7th century 
A.D.) to level M (Mid-Phrygian, 6th—7th century B.C.) to a depth of about 9 m. 
In the central sector the Byzantine levels are rather conspicuous with a vast 
cemetery and some buildings among which there is a paleo-christian martyrion 
(4th—5th century A.D.), this, however, was found by chance near the E edge of the 
upper terrace of the hiiyuk. 

The Roman level seems to have very little to offer. It is probable that by 
Roman times the huyuk was no longer inhabited, although there are considerable 
traces of Roman habitation in the surrounding countryside. The Greek stratifica¬ 
tion, however, is very marked with different architectural levels present which 
have produced a large quantity of pottery of various kinds, black and red paint, 
moulded and incised, decorated with geometrical motifs and naturalistic motifs 
(plants and animals that are very lively and with delicate coloiuings), as well as a 
large assortment of kitchen ware and instrumenta. The inhabited area is character¬ 
ised by a compact structure, carefully orientated, distributed mostly in the central 
area of the hiiyuk, which even then must have been slightly raised. The wall- 
techniques are rather modest, built in kerpi? with the foundations and first rows 
made up of chips and squared stones stuck together with mud. The social environ¬ 
ment seems to have been eminently agricultural although collateral artisan 
activities were also clearly present. There are no traces of defensive structures. 

The most important finds have been restored on the spot and handed over 
to the Nevjehir Museum; the remaining material is in the store-rooms of the 
expedition’s house at Topakh. The preliminary reports on the excavations have 
been published annually in SMEA and a shorter summary has also been given to 
TAD. 

AEGAEA (YUMARTALIK, ADANA)^ 

With the support of the General Directorate of Antiquities and Museums the 
Adana Museum undertook preliminary researches and excavations in November 
1970 at Aegaea (Yumartalik), one of the most important Roman sites on the 
eastern Mediterranean coast, where the villages have been causing for some time a 
lot of damage by their illegal excavations. The Director of the Museum was 
assisted in the excavation by Bay Yilmaz §im|ek and in the recording by Bay 
Nurettin Dogru. 

Excavation took place in three areas: 

1. At a point about 500 m. north of Suleyman Kalesi and north of the 
Kalemli village road, where villagers had found three graves, seven more graves 
were excavated. The construction of the graves and the finds from them indicated 
that this was part of the Roman period necropolis of Aegaea. 

2. At a point on the Kalemli road about 1,000 m. N.E. of the first area, 
where villagers are reported to have found in 1969 a number of marble statues 
(one of these is now in the Adana Museum), a sondage trench 25 X 15 m. was 
excavated. A pottery water channel and two short lengths of wall foundations 
were found. 


‘ Trandated from report kindly submitted by O, Ayiug Tajyiirek, 
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3. In a com field on the west bank of the Yumurtahk Deresi where villagers 
had been finding, after rain, some coins and bronze figurines, four trenches of 
differing sizes were excavated. Here a lot of wall foundations and floors were 
found with, in the burnt layer above the floors, a number of bronze and a few 
silver Roman period coins. These coins are dated to the third century A.D., thus 
it would appear that this part of the city of Aegaea was destroyed by fire. 

It is hoped that these excavations will be continued in 1971. 

SELJUK-GO THIC PARALLELS 

In May—June 1970 Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Harvey visited Izmir, Manisa, Bergama, 
Sel^uk, Bodrum, Antalya, Alanya, Antakya, Anavarza, Trabzon, Samsun and 
Sinop to continue observations on the early occurrence of the pointed arch in 
Anatolia and parellelisms between Seljuk and Gothic detail (sqqAS, XV, 11 — 12; 
XVII, 6; Antiquaries Journal, XLVIII pt. 1, 87—99). 

At izmir, though no early pointed arches were seen, the remarkable (semi¬ 
circular) ribbed vaulting beneath the north-west corner of the Agora colonnades 
was noted. Since the classical colonnades belong to a rebuilding of soon after 
A.D. 179, and the rib-vaults are clearly insertions, they may well belong to a repair 
by underpinning of medieval date. In general character they resemble both 
Armenian and Norman works (e.g. Horomos Vank; Bayeux Cathedral, north 
tower) of the late 11th century (see R. Naumann & S. Kantar in Istanbuler For- 

schungen, Bd. 17, Taf. 22c, 42c, 45; Abb. 2). 

No evidence was found for the use of pointed arches in western or southern 
Turkey at a date earlier than the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th cen¬ 
tury. The Seljuk buildings of Alanya, dated to 1226-31 (Seton Lloyd & D. Storm 
Rice, Alanya, 1958) stand out as the earliest example in this region of a homo¬ 
geneous style forming an eastern equivalent to Gothic. Christian buildings (e.g. the 
Armenian Castle chapel at Anavarza, 12th century; Aya Sofya at Trabzon, mid- 
13th century) on the contrary preserve relatively archaic ‘Romanesque’ and 
Byzantine forms even when there is a partial adoption of pointed arches. This is 
particularly striking at Trabzon, where the external porches, with mouldeil 
pointed arches and Islamic capitals, contrast sharply with the conservative Byzan¬ 
tine style of the rest of the building. 

The entrance and screen-walls of the grotto-church (“St. Peter’s”) outside 
Antakya, though sometimes described as ‘Gothic’ and almost certainly of Crusader 
date (i.e. here 1098—1268), use exclusively semicircular arches and there are no 
mouldings or details directly indicating the onset of Gothic or pointed-arch style. 
The pierced window-forms in the spandrels of the screen-walls, superficially 
suggesting early Gothic tracery, give the impression of being substantially earlier 
than similar decorative piercings in the West (e.g. Bayeux, Sees cathedrals, 13th 
century). 

MILETUS, 1970^ 

Work could not begin before the arrival of the Commissar on September 10th 
and ended rather earlier than intended on October 24th owing to the outbreak of 


^ Condensed from a report kindly provided by Professor Dr. G. Kleiner. 
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cholera. It was again directed by Professor Dr. G. Kleiner of the University of 
Frankfurt am Main. 

Excavation was carried out at three points: 

(a) by the square of St. Michael’s Church to the west of the northern agora; 

(b) at the southern city wall, extending the excavation of 1968; 

(c) east of the Temple of Athena, deepening the sounding begun in 1968 in 
search of the Mycenaean wall. 

(a) In spite of the clearance done in 1969 this area had been specially affected 
by the floods of the spring and had to be cleaned up again. Also further clearances 
had to be made at suitable points in order to facilitate the search for the Temple of 
Dionysos lying under the Church. To the south the surrounding wall of the 
Church precinct was reached, somewhat further out than the temenos wall of the 
Temple, the southwest comer of which was identified. To the west, on the other 
hand, it lies further in. To the east it seems to coincide with the temenos wall. 
To the north it has not yet been traced because here the previously discovered 
‘Atrium’ proved to be followed by further rooms, some quite large, which give 
the whole complex the appearance of a (bishop’s?) palace. 

In the Church itself, mosaics with various decorative patterns were found 
both in the northern and the southern aisles; in the central aisle a floor of marble 
slabs was revealed on either side of the clearly recognisable ambo, and the same in 
the choir, while at the sides mosaics again came to light. The Baptistery brought 
a surprise, with its well-preserved octagonal sunk basin and its floor of marble and 
stone slabs in different colours. This almost square room lies in the southern suite 
of rooms of the Church precinct. In the room to the east of this the (eastern) 
main entrance of the Church was identified. The mosaic decoration seems to have 
extended to many of the rooms. 

The form of the upper storey, which certainly existed, has yet to be investi¬ 
gated, also that of the inside of the apse. Under the apse the altar of the Temple 
has still to be sought for. 

The latter was a temple m antis with two Ionic columns between thtantae 
and dimensions of c, 10*80 X 19*20 m. The back of the building lay close to tne 
temenos wall. Finds included two pieces of the volutes of the capitals, fragments 
of the cross-fluted torus of the bases, and a large piece of the frieze with dog-tooth 
ornament. The curved palmette-lotus frieze reminds one in style of the naiskos of 
Didyma, which is true also of other architectural items, such as a block with egg 
and dart motif and Lesbian sima. In contrast to the naiskos the architrave was in 
two parts, in so far as blocks later used as architrave for the Church belonged to it. 
The sima block with acanthus-like tendril discovered by A. von Gerkan belongs 
rather to the fourth or third century B.C., as indeed the whole style seems to ante¬ 
date the naiskos, 

(b) The South Cut of 1968,- enlarged to south and east, could only be half 
completed down to the Geometrical level—nowhere as far as the virgin soil. The 
settlement proved to continue even beyond the shrine discovered in 1968. Since 
above this there are few Classical or Hellenistic remains, but only later Roman 
buildings (villas), this is a specially favourable spot for investigating the Archaic 
city. The level of the curved buildings has perhaps not yet been reached, nor that 
of the round clay emplacements, though the question arises whether these altars 
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are to be found as frequently outside the shrine as inside it. What have so far 
come to light are rectangular house forms of the sixth and seventh centuries with 
the corresponding street system. A potter’s oven produced at least 15 cups of the 
Geometrical period of different sizes. 

(c) To the east of the Temple of Athena there was no need to enlarge the 
trench of 1968 since on the north side of the deepest level significant remains of 
the Mycenaean city wall had been found. South of this-here too in the water— 
a gate or doorway of uncertain dimensions appeared, above a paving consisting 
partly of several thicknesses, although these remains, which may have belonged 
already to the Mycenaean fortifications, could not be fully explained without 
further enlargement of the cutting. The search for the Stadium itself had to be 
postponed. 

Nor was it possible to investigate fully the area of the southern agora, where 
illicit excavations had taken place. Since the observations made by H. and A. 
Hommel the previous year, all the blocks and other remains had disappeared and 
been used for various purposes. Also the ground had been cultivated for cotton 
and it was not possible to acquire the necessary area till after the harvest, so as to 
clear the blocks still in the ground and to establish the dimensions of the presumed 
temple. According to the notebooks of H. and A. Hommel, the building measured 
c. 4 or 5 m. by 8 or 10 m., and was in the Ionian style, to judge from several 
architectural pieces that were found. 

Before the arrival of the Commissar the Capito-Thermae and later also the 
so-called Bishop’s Church and the Architectural Museum on the southern agora 
were cleaned up. In the process long-lost architectural pieces from the Hellenistic 
(western) gate of the Stadium came to light. 

The presence of two specialists in ecclesiastical archaeology provided an 
opportunity to search for Christian graves. Unfortunately it turned out that the 
Roman chamber graves on the Degirmen tepe, which existed about ten years ago, 
had meanwhile been largely destroyed or at least robbed of their inscriptions. 

Problems of anastylosis were also discussed. It is hoped during the coming 
year to restore to a great extent the Sacred Way from its beginning at the so- 
called Delphinion to the famous Market Gate, and in the future not only to 
recover for science the older and oldest periods of Miletus, but also to gain a 
better picture of the later city. 

HARABA, 1970^ 

In 1970 the excavations at §imsat Kale, 55 km. East of Elazig near Haraba 
on the River Murat, increased our knowledge of the site of the ancient Arsamosata. 
Tests on the Kale in 1969 produced much Hellenistic pottery and in the trenches 
walls of Hellenistic date were found. This evidence confirmed the likelihood of 
the site being Arsamosata, a suggestion based on its position and on its modem 
name. This year on the south of the city the existence of a lower city was 
established surrounded by a broad city wall. The foundations of these walls which 
possibly belong to a Mediaeval Selcuk Kale were traced at various points by tests 
and trenching. On the east and also on the west the Kale walls appeared to have 


^ Translation of report kindly submitted by Professor I>r. Baki Ogiin. 
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several phases, and the walls of the lower city-like the walls of the Kale-also 
appeared to have several phases. The pottery from the test trenches was mainly 
glazed and is very similar to the glazed Selcuk pottery found by Oktay Aslanapa 
in excavations at Diyarbakir. As the result of this year’s work we can say that the 
fortifications, the tower and walls of the lower city, are not older than the 
Mediaeval period. One section of the fortifications was constructed of medium 
sized stones and lime mortar, another section was made of heaped stones with 
mud mortar. On the east at the place where we assumed the junction of this 
fortification wall with the Kale wall would be, we opened a test trench and found 
a heavy fortification built of large limestone blocks. This wall, which bears a 
closer resemblance than the walls of the Kale to walls known to have been built in 
Roman times, had on top of it a wall of small stones and lime mortar. The lime 
mortared wall belonged to a large semi-circular tower. Here on top of the fortifi¬ 
cation a gateway came to light. This is probably a city gate opening towards the 
river. 

Trench A, opened last year on the Kale, was again worked in 1970. Last year 
in the lowest levels—perhaps of Hellenistic date-there came to light a large mud- 
brick structure with two columns at the front, and, in even lower levels, painted 
pottery resembling that found at Malatya of the Neo-Hittite period. This year a 
start was made in expanding this trench but as there was insufficient time avail¬ 
able excavation did not go down very deep. Only the upper levels were investi¬ 
gated and lamps of glazed Selcuk pottery were found. 

In 1969 on the west of the Kale a large wall of stone and mudbrick was 
uncovered possibly dating from the first millennium B.C. In 1970 investigation 
was continued in this area but, as with Trench A, the work has not yet been 
completed. 

Trench D at the east end of the Kale, opened last year, was expanded in 
1970. Here, in a level 1*50 m. deep, Hellenistic, Roman and later building levels 
were identified, cut one into the other. Here evidence for a clear building plan 
could not be established. At the same time in the section, the various levels could 
not be distinguished individually. 


CREMNA, 1970^ 

The first excavation to take place at Cremna was undertaken on behalf of 
the General Directorate of Antiquities and Museums in 1970 by the writer who 
was assisted by the architect and archaeologist Miss lllkii izmirligil and by Messrs. 
Mehmet Yilmaz and Kayhan Dortluk of the staff of the Burdur Museum. The 
inscriptions were studied from the writer’s notes, photographs and squeezes with 
the assistance of Professor George Bean. 

Work was concentrated on the building marked Q on Lancoronski’s plan 
{Stiidte II, 161). The tasks may be summarised as follows: i. That the ruins that 
have long been exposed to the depredations of robbers should be taken into the 
care of the General Directorate, ii. To find the missing parts of nine statues that 
were illegally excavated by villagers and subsequently sold to the Burdur Museum. 


^ Translation of report kindly submitted by Professor Dr. Jale Inan. 
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iii. To excavate the remainder of Building Q, of which only a small part still stands 
above ground and to record its architecture in plan and section. 

It was established that Building Q was a library, resembling in plan the 
library at Ephesus, as both the statues found in it were representations of Minerva 
and the statue bases found in situ were not in the niches but in front of the 
partition walls. In the excavation the inscribed bases of the statues were found, as 
were a number of important fragments of the statues. In an area west of Building Q 
a statue of Tyche and two inscriptions were found. A full excavation report will 
appear in a future volume of T,A,D, 

SELgiKLER, ELBEYLIAND ISTANBUL^ 

1. The season at Sel 9 ikler took place, as last year, in September, with the 
same team. Excavation was begun of the area between the two large churches. 
Here a second funerary chapel was found. In the southern part of the area before 
the church it could be seen that there were other funerary chapels of later date. 
These will be excavated in 1971. A study of the buildings in the northern part 
showed that they had served day-to-day needs of storage and habitation and were 
generally of less importance. A sounding made at the beginning of the excavation 
by the walls of the visible apse of the big church to the south showed that it had 
been in origin a large building-perhaps a temple-of the Roman period. In 1971 
a village house will be removed from on top of this church and a more extensive 
excavation will be possible permitting its detailed study. 

2. A Hellenistic grave chamber was found during road works in a place with 
tumuli called Dorttepe near Elbeyli village west of tznik in April 1970. The grave 
is built with a dome in overlapping technique and has a vaulted dromos. On either 
side of the chamber is a kline made of rough stone and plastered over. The 
conches and pillars are picked out with paint. In this respect there are few 
Hellenistic parallels. The site has been taken into care and the doorway provided 
with an iron door. Visitors may obtain permission to view it from the iznik 
museum. The tomb will be published in collaboration with Dr. Nusin Asgari of 
Istanbul Museum. 

3. A very large sarcophagus lid was found during foundation excavations at 
Kocamustafapaga in Istanbul. It has very large acroteria and on each end is an 
Eros holding a torch and sitting on a rock. On the front of the hd is a frieze which 
springs from hanging branches spreading to both sides of a vase. The lid has been 
taken to the Archaeological Museum as it belongs to one of the most important 
Roman Sarcophagi found in Istanbul. 

EUROMOS, 1969 and 1970^ 

A survey, excavation and restoration project was undertaken in 1969 for the 
Department of Antiquities and Museums by a team from the Department of 
Classical Archaeology of Ankara University under the direction of D 09 . Dr. limit 
Serdaroglu at the site of Euromos (modern Ayakh) some 15 kms. north of Milas. 


^Translation of report kindly submitted by Dr. Nezih Firatli. 
^ Report kindly submitted by D09. Dr. Umit Serdaroglu. 
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Work has been concentrated on the Roman temple. Here a survey of the standing 
monument was made in 1969 and work started on clearing the east and west ends. 
This work was continued in 1970 principally at the east end which was no longer 
standing. In front of the east end a large altar of late Hellenistic date and other 
smaller monuments were found. Also Hellenistic was a female statue torso 
1-25 m. high found in the cella. Inscriptions found, relating to a treaty of 
Antiochus the Great and to the public life of Euromos and the temple of Zeus 
Lepsinus are being studied by Mr. Richard Harper. In a sounding trench by the 
north-west corner of the temple remains of buildings of the Archaic period were 
found with fragments of architectural terracottas. Graves of the Archaic and 
Roman periods were found in a necropolis lying between the temple and the main 
Milas-izmir road. 

A GIN AND KALA YCIK, 1968-70^ 

A team representing the Department of Classical Archaeology at Ankara 
University, under the direction of D 09 . Dr. Umit Serdaroglu has been working in 
the Keban Project in the area round Agin since 1968. The main centres of 
excavation have been Agm itself on the west side of the Euphrates and Kalaycik 
tepe east of the river. 

Kalaycik tepe is 782 m. above sea level, the top of the mound being 65 m. 
above the river. The artificial part of the mound stands on a conglomerate base. 
In 1968 the upper levels were excavated revealing a sub-triangular settlement of 
mudbrick houses with rubble foundations, which was dated to the 11 th and 12 th 
centuries A. D. by the pottery found on the floors. In some sections late Byzantine 
objects were found together with sherds of Artucid pottery. In sounding trenches 
early 1 st millennium locally made pottery was found. 

In the 1969 season the mediaeval occupation was removed and deep cuttings 
were made on the length and breadth of the mound, reaching the natural con¬ 
glomerate in some places. Major occupations recorded in the stratigraphy were 
Mediaeval, very slight Roman, Late Hellenistic, and in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
millennia B.C. 

Further work on the mound in 1970 revealed a mud brick house of the 
Roman period with pottery in place in its rooms. This house had been destroyed 
in a very fierce fire. On the skirts of the mound a number of trenches were dug to 
natural rock on which early bronze age levels were found. Also in 1970 a 
Hellenistic cemetery was found some 500 m. from Kalaycik mound. Quite rich 
and varied grave goods were found with the burials which were in pottery vessels. 

In the area of Agm itself, in 1968, excavation was concentrated on three 
points; an area called Hogrik on the north side of the Agin ^ay valley; a mound 
called Kalecik on the south side of the valley halfway between Agm and the 
Euphrates and a necropolis further down the valley just outside Kagpmar village. 

Finds at Hogrik were varied. A church of the 6 th century A.D. with nave and 
two aisles, was cleared. Elsewhere a 3rd century A.D. Roman granary was found 
and in a nearby trench sherds of middle bronze age date came to light. 


^ Report kindly submitted by D09. Dr. limit Serdaroglu. 
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On the Kalecik mound the upper parts of a walled structure with its internal 
divisions were cleared by surface stripping. This structure probably served as a 
fortress. It had square towers which remained only as foundations. It was oval in 
plan and is partly eroded by the waters of the Agm 9 ayi which flows past it. On 
the floors of this badly damaged and burnt level many Byzantine pots and metal 
objects including two Maltese crosses were found. The abundance of Roman 
potrery fragments found in the collapsed roof earth of this structure indicated the 
existence of a Roman settlement on or near the mound. 

In work at the Necropolis soil was cleared from graves, single or in groups of 
two or three, cut in the limestone hillside sloping down to the track to Kagpinar 
village. Grave goods included tear-glasses and eye-liner bottles with oval bases and 
thin necks. Two of these were found together with the liner-applicators made of 
thin slivers of bone. Important finds of gold grave gifts were also made, including 
bracelets, earrings, rings, pendants and diadem leaves. Especially important were 
the coins found, ranging in date from Trajan to Commodus by which the necropolis 
can be dated by and large to the 2nd century A.D. Work continued on the 
Necropolis in 1969 and 1970 with similar results. 

In the 1969 season the Byzantine remains were removed from Kalecik and a 
Roman occupation of several phases was examined. The Roman period buildings 
had rubble stone foundations, mud brick walls and flat roofs. Pottery found 
included 2nd century A.0. imported fine wares and locally made coarse wares. 
Store rooms containing pithoi were also found. Sounding trenches in the area 
between the mound and the hills at the valley side found the Roman occupation 
at a depth of 4 m. 20 from the present surface. Thus an idea of the extent of the 
Roman and Byzantine settlements was obtained. The Roman occupation of the 
mound was preceded by one of the late Bronze Age with characteristic mono¬ 
chrome Bucchero wares. This level had been destroyed in a fierce fire. 

In 1970 four trenches were dug in the north side of Tepecik facing the river 
and the late Bronze Age occupation was further examined. On the south side of 
the mound the Roman occupation was further investigated. 

Also in the Agm area, on the west bank of the Euphrates, roughly opposite 
Kalaycik mound, lies a site named Kilise Yazisi Tepe. This site was found on 
examination in 1969 and 1970 to be not a place in continuous occupation but 
rather a fortification. Work was concentrated on clearing its surrounding walls. 
Coins and pottery found during the excavation indicated an occupation in the 
2nd—3rd centuries A.D. The defences were planned in relation to the local 
topography and were found to include the whole of the hill. The walls, with 
foundations made of rather large stones, were in places up to a metre high. They 
were in general covered with a mud plaster. There were rectangular towers with 
walls a metre thick which were especially remarkable because they projected more 
to the interior of the fortification than to the exterior. 

DARDANOS^ 

The ruins of Dardanos lie by the main road from ^anakkale to Izmir about 
10 km. from ^anakkale. On the side facing the main road there is a military 


‘Translation of report kindly submitted by Bay ilhan Ak§it. 
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cemetery, dating from 1915, on the spot where two officers, Hasan and Mevsuf, 
fell in the First World War. 

A dirt road, leading to a beach camp, passes immediately beside the sign 
marking the cemetery. The mosaics are located exactly midway between the 
main road and the sea. The Mosaic area is thus situated between the site of 
Dardanos itself and the tumulus cemetery belonging to the city. 

The city remained undisturbed until 1959 when a cement factory was being 
constructed on the 25 m. high tepe and some antiquities came to light and these 
objects provided the Ministry with an opportunity to excavate. 

At the request of the General Directorate of Antiquities and Museums a team, 
under the leadership of Rustem Duyuran (then Director of the Istanbul Archaeo¬ 
logical Museums), began work in December and despite the inclemency of the 
weather opened up the tumulus. 

When the tumulus was opened on and under the stone beds in the burial 
chamber were 25 skeletons with many examples of gold jewellery on or near 
them.^ As there were gold diadems, earrings, necklaces and decorative circles 
like medallions it may be suggested that this was the family tomb of the Kings of 
Dardanos. 

The tomb consists of a passage, entry-chamber and main chamber. The 
entrance of the monument is inscribed: 

“This is (the tomb) of Skamander, son of Makaris” 

“This is (the tomb) of Skamander” 

“This is (the tomb) of Skamander, son of Makaris” 

According to Professor Zafer Taslikhoglu, of the University of Istanbul, the con¬ 
struction of the tomb is to be dated to the 6th century B.C., on the basis of this 
inscription.^ Each epitaph belonged to a different person; they lived at different 
times but were buried in the same tomb. The initial line of the inscription was 
written in the Aeolic dialect and records that Skamandrios, son of Makaris was the 
first occupant of the tomb. The Skamandrios of the second epitaph must prob¬ 
ably be his grandchild. 

At the same time, an epitaph reading “This is (the tomb) of Onyenades, son 
of Karin”, occurs in a second inscription above the door of the main chamber. 
This inscription, in contrast with the first, is written in the Ionic form. The votive- 
offerings found in the tomb-chamber are, in general, dated to the 4th century 
B.C. The tomb, therefore, was constructed in the 6th century, and was used until 
the 4th century by the family of Makaris. The finding of nearly 400 objects 
testify to the continuous use of the tomb. An inscription on a bronze vessel found 
in the tomb-chamber can be dated to the 1st century B.C.** and therefore the 
tomb was opened and used at that time. 

Apart from this tomb which was used from the 6th century to the fourth and 
was then closed until used in the 1st century, other tombs in the same area belong¬ 
ing to different royal families are most probably represented by tumuli such as 
Kiiptepe, Goztepe and Ak^atepe. It is our intention to investigate carefully this 


X/1 (1960), 64. 

^TarihDergisiXIS nos. 17-18(1963), 161 ff. 
'‘ibid. 173. 
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field which is somewhat removed from the researches carried out in the region of 
Troy. 

If one remembers that in the city of Dardanos (the objects from which are 
now exhibited in the Museum at ^anakkale) in the year 84 B.C. a peace was con¬ 
cluded between Sulla and Mithridates, it may be seen that this place was treated 
with the same respect, in the Roman period, as I lion. The mosaics we are here 
dealing with must belong to an age which accorded this respect to Dardanos. The 
presence of mosaics in this area was recognised in 1965 in the course of road¬ 
building works. The mosaic area is the property of the village of Kuskoy, 
^anakkale. Permission to excavate was given by the owner of the field after the 
harvest was over. Excavations began on 20th August 1970 with the aim of un¬ 
covering the mosaics and on the first day of excavation it was discovered that they 
continued underneath the dirt-road. At the end of six days an area of 2-5 X 4 m. 
had been cleared, at a depth of 1-5 m. Unfortunately, some areas of the mosaics 
had been damaged by road-falls caused by earthquakes and as a result had 
collapsed. It was possible, without damage, to lift the intact sections in eleven 
pieces. In the museum the surface of the mosaics which were encrusted with lime 
were cleaned and the patterns and colours revealed. 

A study of the mosaics shows that the main motifs consist of circles and 
broad pentagons made up from combinations of circles. Black-coloured mosaic 
frames the circle motifs (which are joined together) and then after three lines of 
mosaic there is another circle motif again framed with black mosaic. Inside every 
circle there are four triangular patterns joining the three lines together in the middle 
by means of red and white mosaic, i.e. channels of mosaic, black on the outsides, 
three lines of white on the inside join the circles together. In the areas which 
resemble squares (of framed circles) four kinds of patterns are obvious: 

1. “Daisy”. The leaves are made up, alternately, from four red and four 
white leaves. The red are smaller, the white longer, wider and more pointed. 

2. “Dahlia”. The big leaves are white, the small leaves between the big are 
purple. The background is red. 

3. “Four-petalled flowers”. Between four long leaves (of white mosaic) 
there are four purple circles; these combine with large leaves (outlined with two 
rows of white mosaic). In this way a four-petalled flower is formed into a single 
rosette. The background is, again, red. 

4. Guilloche (in double units). The edge is outlined in black mosaic. One 
loop of the pattern is made up from bands of (in order, from outside to inside) 
black, red, purple, white and finally black mosaic. The background is yellow. The 
other loop similarly is black, three rows of white and another black. 

The border of the mosaic areas is a plaited motif. From outside to the 
pattern on the inside, brown, white, red, green mosaic is used. 

Following these come six rows of white mosaic (outlined in black). On the 
edge are semi-circles linked to one another by the outer border; the inside is made 
up of red and white mosaic. 

The mosaic is splendidly laid out, in a broad and even manner. The colours 
commonly used are purple, red, green and white and for the backgrounds yellow 
and red. All patterns are outlined with black. 

On the left side of the mosaic area a second room came to light with 
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mosaics, the patterns of which resemble the above but are simpler and smaller in 
scale. These mosaics are less well founded beneath and are loosely and poorly 
laid. On a white background is a motif in red, resembling a tree-pattern. The 
border is a plaited pattern. The mosaic and the motifs are simpler than the others. 
The surface was heavily encrusted and was thought to be single-coloured but after 
cleaning in the Museum emerged as multi-coloured. 

These mosaics must belong to separate rooms. Although it had been assumed 
during the excavations that there was only a single room, at the end of careful 
work it was seen that the removal of a wall had combined two rooms into one; 
the space left by the wall had been filled in with white mosaic. 

KAUNOS 1968-70^ 

An official preliminary report on the tests carried out in the years 1966 and 
1967, in order to make a basic foundation for researches at Kaunos, has already 
been published.^ As was made clear in this preliminary report, because the 
results of the first tests were profitable, work was continued at Kaunos between 
1968-1970. 

Excavations were carried out in 1968—70 in these areas. 

1. The area of a temple, which came to light in a trench behind the stoa. 

2. The theatre. 

3. The fountain house. 

4. Between the fountain house and the Stoa.(the Agora). 

1. According to the inscriptions previously published by Bean^ the names of 
the gods Apollo, Poseidon, Artemis and Aphrodite are known from Kaunos, and 
that of Zeus Xenios from an inscribed rock published by Paavo Roos."* Therefore, 
it was likely that temples of various gods would be found at Kaunos. As a matter 
of fact according to the survey of our team at Kaunos the presence of four temples 
has been established. Besides these it was expected that the temple or temples 
named on an unusual inscription of Hellenistic date from behind the stoa would 
be found not far away. Therefore in 1968 excavation was begun at the spot on 
the slope of the hill behind the Stoa where two columns had been found and at 
the end of the work of 1968—69 a temple came to light in this trench. It is a 
Doric temple in antis. A fragment of a decorated metope with triglyphs which 
was found previously in this area must belong to this temple. At the front of the 
temple which was 9*65 m. long was an artificial terrace. In a test trench opened 
in front of the temple the bulk of the pottery was of Hellenistic date. Among this 
some red figured pieces and one with decoration of concentric circles on the out¬ 
side came to light. Of this piece both the fabric and the decoration can be con¬ 
sidered to belong to an earlier period. If this is so, then, on the basis of this find, 
the history of Kaunos would go back to the 10th century B.C. But we must con¬ 
fess that this evidence is so far derived from one piece only and it is necessary to 
be very cautious in making deductions from it. 


^ Translation of report kindly submitted by Prof. Dr. Baki Ogiin. 

^BeUeten 32 (No. 126) (1965), 146 ff. TAD 16/1 (1967), 121 ff. 

^JHS 73 (1953), 27 ff. Nos. 7, 9, 12 and 16. No. 7 was also published by L. Robert, 
Hellenica 1 (1949), 178. 

^Op.Ath 8(1968), 160. 
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As the bulk of the pottery which came to light in the test trench opened on 
the terrace in front of the temple was Hellenistic, the temple must have been built 
in Late Hellenistic times at the earliest. In front of the temple there was found a 
structwe, circular in plan, like a reservoir, with columns around on the sides. In 
the middle of this reservoir there was a circular stone like a table and on the east 
a “structure” on three steps like an exedra. Under the table-like stone a cavity 
like a drain appeared. The function and period of this construction are not pre¬ 
cisely understood. It could be contemporary with the earliest temple. On top 
and beside the temple unimportant houses were built in later times. In one of 
these a coin of Constantine was found. On the north-east of the round building 
and south-east of the temple in an even higher level, the foundation of a church 
with three aisles and an apse came to light. Many tombs were found beside the 
church. These tombs were covered with upright tiles. From this it may be under¬ 
stood that this area which once had contained the building of a temple continued 
to be a sacred area. 

2. In 1968 work was started in the theatre.® The ruined sections were 
cleaned in the 1968 and 1969 seasons and the seats and votive bases among the 
rubble were sorted out. In 1970 some of these stones were restored to their 
positions. 

3. Fountain House (Nymphaion). 

The text of the most important of the inscriptions published by Bean in 
1954 was at that time described with no uncertainty as customs regulations.® 
Because of this reading the name Customs House was given to the remains on 
which this inscription was carved. Because there were many stones on the surface 
it was thought that it would be possible to restore the building partially and that 
some more inscriptions might come to light. So work was begun in 1969. After 
the sides were cleared it was obvious that the stones were more numerous than 
had been thought and in a short time the whole building was re-erected. When the 
restoration was completed it was realised that this was not a Customs House but a 
Nymphaion. The external dimensions of the building are nearly 8 m. wide and 
5-20 m. long. The floor was covered with large slabs. In front of the building was 
a low enclosure wall 95 cm. high. On front of this wall was a stone flagged 
approach to the building consisting of a stairway with three steps; this gave 
access on to the street. On the top step of the stairs were traces of two columns 
and these showed that the building was “in antis” in plan. From a trench opened 
in the street in front of the fountain house came an architrave block bearing the 
name of Vespasian. However, the official inscription of the Customs Regulations 
had already been dated to the 1st century A.D. Therefore the inscription must 
have been carved on the south wall of the fountain house facing the harbour as 
soon as the building was completed. 

4. In the 1970 season, the remaining space behind the Stoa, which was found 
in 1966—1967, and the fountain house was excavated. Here seven single statue 
bases and a group base like an exedra came to light. All of these were inscribed. 
This year eleven new inscriptions were found at Kaunos. 

®Our colleague Dr. Omit Serdarc^lu has published a study of the theatre, TAD 16/1 
(1967), 133 ff. 

^JHS 74 (1954), 97, no. 38. 
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SARDIS, 1970^ 

The thirteenth campaign of the Harvard-Cornell Expedition to Sardis was 
directed by G. M. A. Hanfmann, assisted by C. H. Greenewalt, Jr. The Corning 
Museum of Glass continued its participation. The expedition had suffered a 
grievous loss by the death on 30th January, 1970, of the Associate Director of the 
Expedition, Albert Henry Detweiler, who had a share in the project since 1956. 
He was succeeded as Associate Director by Professor Stephen W. Jacobs, Cornell 
University. 

Work at the Artemis precinct centred on the altar (‘LA’) of Artemis. Under 
the guidance of K. J. Frazer, with C. H. Greenewalt, Jr., as archaeologist and 
D. Van Zanten as architect, important new insights were gained. For the archaic 
inner altar (LA I), the trimming of a base course (euthynteria), which originally 
reached farther east, and the cutting back of one of the steps have suggested to 
Frazer the possibility that the altar was originally approached by a staircase from 
the east. Priest and goddess would have faced west toward the Lydian cemeteries 
across the Pactolus. It is known from Lydian inscriptions that these graves were 
protected by Artemis (R. Gusmani, Lydisches Worterbuch, 1964, No. 1,64). The 
later, expanded altar (LA II) was closely aligned with the axis of the Hellenistic 
temple. Contrary to the opinion expressed in the 1969 report, sherd finds indi¬ 
cate, according to Greenewalt, that the altar was enlarged and turned eastward 
already in the Achaemenian period (5th to 4th century B.C.). Detailed investi¬ 
gation of Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine monuments and structures of the 
Artemis precinct was continued by Hanfmann, Van Zanten, and M. Darnall. 

The south side of the sector “Pactolus North” was studied by architects 
S. Carter and L. Satkowski. A. Ramage unravelled the sequence of Lydian and 
Persian structures under the Roman “Street of the Pipes” (c/., BASOR 170 
[April 1963] 24). Cleaning of Lydian basements yielded Chiote and Corinthian 
pottery. Four Lydian pots, an iron knife, and burned animal bones, constituting 
a so-called “puppy burial” (c/., BASORs 166 [April 1962] 8-9 and 170 [April 
1963] 10—11), were found under the eastern end of the southern apsidal building, 
which perhaps has some connection with the water supply. A major wall, traced 
in the eastern part of the sector, appears to have bordered a precinct adjacent to 
the now-famous Gold Refinery area. 

At the Lydian market sector (“Lydian Trench” south of the modern high¬ 
way), G. F. Swift expanded and completed work on Lydian strata, especially in the 
centre and along the western side. In building ‘O’, a hearth and a storage jar were 
found; next to building ‘K’ (7th century B.C.) there came to light a large double 
axe of iron. Swift now distinguishes Lydian Level 1, ca. *99-00, end of 7th cen¬ 
tury and early 6th century B.C. (small scattered shops, a well); Lydian Level 2, 
ca. *98-00—*97-50 (four shops forming an enclosure on west side; fragmentary 
structures in the east); and Lydian Level 3, ca. *97-50—*96-50, early to mid-7th 
century, violently destroyed by the Kimmeiians. 

Among the sculptural finds is a relief displaying two homed and “bearded” 
serpents flanking a sacrificial bowl, apparently re-used in a late wall below a steep 
slope with Lydian burials on the west bank of the Pactolus. Possibly alluding to 


^Summary by G. M. A. Hanfmann, Field Director. 
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heroized dead (c/., J. Harrison, Prolegomena, 325 ff., fig. 98), the relief is the first 
of this subject found at Sardis. 

A fine, half-life-size head of Zeus, late Hellenistic or early Roman, was a 
chance find. 

Other chance finds of sculpture included a piece with an Early Imperial 
inscription in Greek on one side and, on the other, a relief with a recumbent 
youth in Persian (?) attire (Attis?) and a standing cloaked male figure. The frag¬ 
ment of a small “Hermes Propylaios” herm with drapery thrown over it raises 
interesting problems of attribution as several famous Classical groups (Kephiso- 
dotos’ Hermes Dionysophoros ; Praxiteles’ Dionysos; Lysippos’ Sisyphos II) had 
similar herms. 

In the eastern part of the “House of Bronzes” area, adjacent to the “Lydian 
Market”, a trench was dug across the Roman street (now officially designated 
“ ‘HOB’ Colonnaded Street”) at the findspot of an Early Byzantine inscription 
recording building operations and mentioning a “tetrapylon” (BASOR 199 
[Oct. 1970] 29, fig. 16). A two-storied fa 9 ade was found thrown (by earth¬ 
quake?) into the street; its major brick arch displayed a cross of 5th or 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D. form carved on the marble keystone. 

Additional investigations of the South West Gate of the city wall revealed a 
(guard?) room destroyed perhaps in 616 A.D. ; an ampulla (small flask) with 
crosses was among the finds. 

The “Flying Towers” {Sardis I, 1922, p. 17, fig. 6) “perilously balanced” on 
the western ridge of the citadel were studied and mapped for the first time by 
Greenewalt, and S. Carter, and photographed by E. Gombosi. The final study of 
the upper citadel remains to be done. 

North of the modem highway, part of the intersection of the two ancient 
roads at the southeast comer of the Synagogue was excavated under the direction 
of A. R. Seager, architect in charge of Synagogue research. The juncture of the 
colonnades was emphasised by a two-step high platform projecting from the 
northern sidewalk into the east-west avenue. The platform supported four piers, 
perhaps the remains of an arch. In the lower course of the platform was a re-used 
inscription honouring, according to L. Robert’s kind advice, Germanicus, nephew 
of Tiberius {Germanikon Theon). The vehicular part of the east-west avenue rose 
in a ramp toward the intersection, probably a repaving. Built into the roadway 
was a late Roman inscription in verse for someone who restored a building 
{krepeida krateren). 

North of the platform, at the east end of the line of Byzantine shops, a small 
makeshift room with brick walls and packed with column shafts yielded more than 
400 bronze coins. They, and an earlier lot found in 1963, may have come from 
metal containers, traces of which were still visible on a brick platform along the 
west wall. According to A. Ramage, the bulk of the small bronzes dates from 
330—350 and 380—420 A.D.; the latest coins date to the 7th century A.D. 

Numerous pits were dug in the main hall of the Synagogue; the lifting of 
mosaics of the first three bays (counted from the west) enabled R. L. Vann to 
study the conditions in and under the mosaic bedding. Of importance was the 
coin of Claudius Gothicus (268—270 A.D.) found under the bedding of the third 
bay, which contained one of the earlier mosaics with the inscription of Aurelius 
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Alexandres {BASOR 187 [Oct 1967] 29, 36, fig. 46). Some mosaics of the main 
hall may have been laid earlier than the fourth century mosaics of the Forecourt. 
A piece of a marble floor, earlier than the mosaic pavement, was found under the 
first bay. Seager continued his researches into the architectural history of the 
building; at least four major phases may be distinguished. 

The stylobate of the eastern entrance to the Synagogue was cleared. Two 
pieces of the curious platform, which at a late phase rose 1 m. above the Synagogue 
porch, have been consolidated and preserved. Parts of three columns were put in 
place in the entrance colonnade. All mosaics of the Forecourt were set back in 
place under the direction of L. J. Majewski, who, together with architect 
T. Yalcinkaya, supervised the lifting and resetting of three bays of mosaics in the 
main hall. Structural consolidation of the apse of the main hall and building up 
of the south and north walls to even height were finished. Partial marble revet¬ 
ment of the apse was completed. Gates with iron bars were provided for the 
eastern and southern entrances and for a small door at the west end of the 
Synagogue. Four bays of mosaics in the main hall remain to be lifted and re-set; 
clearance and consolidation need to be done in the entrance area, in the Byzantine 
Shops adjacent to the Synagogue, and in the adjoining part of the palaestra. 

In the large restoration, begun in 1964, of the Marble Court of the Roman 
gymnasium, supervising architect M. C. Bolgil, assisted by T. Yalcinkaya, com¬ 
pleted the north and south wings and closed the tops of all three sides. Two piers 
and six columns of the screen colonnade were erected including some casts of the 
fine head capitals. Much finishing remains to be done (placing of pilasters; revet¬ 
ment of podiums and walls; marble floors) as well as cleaning and landscaping of 
the palaestra area, but with the exception of one feature in the end walls of the 
top storey, major structural work has been finished. In addition to the Marble 
Court proper, the immediately adjacent entrances of the units known as North and 
South Halls were also restored. These form a continuous design with the fa 9 ade of 
Marble Court. 

Recording of unexcavated ruins which are much endangered by agriculture 
and construction has made good progress with R. L. Vann in charge. Work was 
done on the so-called “Odeum”, the theatre, the stadium, a Byzantine fort, as well 
as on structures “A” (probably the Roman Agora), “D” (cathedral church?), and 
“C” (Roman basilica). M. Darnall completed detailed drawings of the church 
(“M”) near the Artemis temple. 

L. J. Majewski continued intensive study of the wall paintings and mosaics, 
S. M. Goldstein investigated several technological and metallurgical problems in 
the field and laboratory. Jane A. Scott studied lamps, and N. H. Ramage stone 
sculpture. 

G. W. Olson, Department of Agronomy, Cornell University, collaborated with 
M. Ozuygur, Soil and Fertilizer Research Institute of Turkey, Ankara, and with 
soil conservation officers in Ankara and Manisa in a study of Sardis soils which 
were found to be mostly Entisols, Aridisols, and Inceptisols formed in severely 
eroded conglomerate or colluvial and alluvial deposits. Soils in alluvial and 
colluvial materials were dated by correlations with archaeological data. Extensive 
alluvial sediments were deposited over ruins after about 600 B.C. Large landshdes 
after earthquakes covered parts of the city in the first and ninth centuries A.D. 
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Settling pots in Roman water systems, alluvial deposits over Roman structures, 
and large amounts of animal bones in dumps indicate that soil erosion was serious. 
Soil structure in some soils provided a record of past soil movement, and indicated 
directions likely to be taken by future landslides. In addition to helping to under¬ 
stand the past at Sardis, soil information can be used to help preserve the standing 
and restored ruins and to landscape the site. 

A number of major pieces of sculpture and the majority of mosaics hitherto 
kept at the camp were transferred from Sardis to Manisa Museum. 

XANTHOS, 1970^ 

The Letoon 

The campaign of 1970 was directed, as in the preceding year, to the 
Nymphaeum, Temple B, and the region to the north of the temples. 

The excavation of the Nymphaeum was pursued intensively in the southern 
part of the building. Resuming the work interrupted in 1968, we cleared the 
southern side of the edifice down to the foundations. In the thick layer of 
destruction we found, besides a great mass of bricks and tiles from the ruined 
walls, many pieces of mural sculpture and a fragment of a female head in marble. 
At the level of the foundations an important water conduit came to light, 
apparently contemporary with the construction of the Nymphaeum. 

We further completed the excavation of the southern wing of the portico. 
This wing ended in a fagade pierced by an opening for a double door, the well- 
preserved sill of which led on to a staircase of at least three degrees gradient, made 
out of fine white limestone slabs. This staircase corresponds to that at the end of 
the north wing of the portico, which connected the portico with the body of the 
building facing it to the east. The complete clearance of the south wing of the 
portico, only the lower courses of which are constructed in stone, made possible 
a study of the stylobate as a whole and enabled us to repair the slabs which origin¬ 
ally carried the columns or pillars. 

At the foot of the stylobate, inside the basin, in the mud which altnost 
entirely filled the basin, were found several pieces of entablature: six new blocks 
from the cornice and the frieze, a complete architrave block and an almost intact 
capital from an anta. 

Complementary soundings enabled us to determine the siting and ground plan 
of Temple B, the peristasis of which had been largely cleared in previous cam¬ 
paigns. Erected on the stylobate, without any intervening base, the columns, to 
the number of thirty (6 X 11, those at the angles being counted twice) each had 
twenty flutes with flat fillets. The remains of a Doric entablature show corres¬ 
ponding dimensions and conform to the intercolumniations of the temple. The 
gutter was incorporated in the cornice; on the more important fragments the 
doucine is decorated with palmettes and lotuses. 

The walls of the cella must have been arranged like those of Temple A. 
Beyond the pronaos the front part of the cella contained a sort of impluvium 
with a central mosaic panel (lyre, rosette, bow and quiver). If this arrangement 
belongs to the Hellenistic epoch, the choice of motifs could be of interest for the 


^ Report translated from information kindly supplied by Professor Dr. Henri Metzger. 
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history of the sanctuary. The exploration of the back part of the cella and the 
clearance of the surroundings of the temple have yet to be completed. 

In the region to the north of the sanctuary we continued the excavation of 
the two levels identified in the course of the preceding campaign. The buildings 
of Hellenistic date included a huge rectangular basin; this was connected to a 
monumental staircase which for its three lowest steps made use of a staircase 
belonging to an earlier building. Of this building, belonging to the Persian or 
Lycian period, we can say nothing except that it ran from east to west to a length 
of at least thirty metres and contained a water channel. We do not know where 
this channel led to, nor do we know how the buildings ran to the north and west. 
We can only say at present that water, with basin and channels, appears to have 
played a large part in them. We were much surprised to find, to the north of the 
temples, buildings which seemed in principle to have affinities with the Nymph- 
aeum excavated to the south-west of these same temples. 

The City 

In 1970 we reopened the excavation of Xanthos itself in order to determine 
more precisely the history of the city in the early Christian period. We naturally 
selected the enormous Basilica which occupies one of the great terraces half-way 
up the slope in the eastern quarter. The dig revealed an edifice, the dimensions 
of which recall the basilicas of the great urban centres, especially the Acheiropoietos 
of Thessalonica. The projecting semicircular apse contained a synthronon of 
several steps, faced with marble. The stylobate, made of reused blocks, marked 
the limit of three naves. Their floor was covered with a pavement of mosaic which 
is not well preserved except for its eastern third. In the central nave the design is 
a vast composition based on circles and lozenges; further west there is a design of 
decorative motifs. The naves communicated with the narthex by five passages, 
one for each of the lateral naves, three for the central one, an arrangement to be 
found in certain churches at Istanbul (St. Sophia, St. Jean de Stoudion, St. Irene). 
The doorposts of the central nave date from the imperial age and were chosen for 
their particularly decorative character. The narthex in its lateral parts had a pave¬ 
ment of opus sectile. To the north it led on to adjacent buildings which have not 
been excavated. The building seems to have been abandoned at the end of the 
early Christian period, but to have been reoccupied in middle Byzantine times 
(tenth to twelfth centuries) according to the evidence of certain reconstructions 
in the northern part of the narthex and especially the frescoes discovered at the 
eastern end of the central nave. They cover the inner face of the eastern wall and 
the south-eastern angle of the nave. Several persons are there depicted; in the 
south-eastern angle an inscription allows the identification of the saint dressed in 
a white tunic and carrying in his hand a censer as St. Stephen. 
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HATTUSILI II ONCE MORE 


Hans G. Guterbock 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


As could be expected, my article entitled “The Predecessors of 
Suppiluliuma Again”^ has evoked different reactions. O. R. Gurney, 
in his review of the monograph by H. Otten which prompted my article,^ 
expressed full agreement with my view. As will be remembered, the main 
point was that a king IJattusili II, whom Otten had tried to eliminate, 
actually existed, and that he was the father of Suppiluliuma.^ 

Independently of my article (which is discussed in an Addendum) 
O. Carruba collected a number of historical fragments which, in his 
view, referred to Uattusili II or at least could refer to him.** This was 
aimed at Otten’s remark (op. cit. p. 14=110) that such a king was only 
known from the Aleppo treaty. Valuable as Carruba’s collection of these 
fragments is in itself, unfortunately none of them is conclusive. Those 
collected under “II. Hattusili e Pijamaradu?” can easily refer to yattu- 
§ili III. The only one that seemed to be decisive for the earlier date, 
KBo 19 80, lost its force once the preliminary reading DUMU.MES 
’”GIS.PA.DINGIR-[Z/] (i.e. HattuHli) was corrected into DUMU.MES 
”^Ku-pa-an-t[a-^KAL].^ Of the texts discussed under “III. Uattusili e la 
‘regalita’ “ and “IV. yattusili II nella 'regalita’ “ KUB 6 47 is incon¬ 
clusive. For KUB 21 24 I agree that it refers most probably to “Suppi¬ 
luliuma, [son of] Uattusili,” but a different interpretation® is not entirely 
to be excluded. KUB 36 109 definitely refers to the early period and would 
be decisive if the Uattusili mentioned in it were the newly installed king; 
this is in my opinion highly probable but cannot strictly be proven. As 
a result we may say that Carruba’s attribution of KUB 21 24 and 26 109 

1. JNES 29 (1970) 73-77. 

2. OLZ 67 (1972) 451-54, review of H. Otten, Die hethitischen historischen Quellen 
und die altorientalische Chronologie (1968). 

3. As seen by B. Hrozny in 1919 (BoSt 3 95); cf. E. F. Weidner, BoSt 8 (1923) 
4 n. 4 with ref. to Hrozny, BoSt 5 53, and to KBo 6 28. Though Hrozny gives no source 
in the two passages quoted, he must have known the text which he later published as 
KBo 6 28. 

4. “Hattusili II,” Studi Miceni ed Egeo-Anatolici 14 (1971) 75-94. 

5. P. 83, addendum (in brackets) to note 21. The photograph confirms the latter 
reading, including traces of ta. Obviously Carruba had originally used the reading of the 
preliminary “Grabungs-Umschrift” and was unable to change his conclusions on the 
basis of the improved copy in KBo 19. 

6. Cf. A. Kammenhuber, Or. NS 39 (1970) 297 n. 1, quoted by Carruba, 86 n. 28. 
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to PJattusili II is quite likely once the existence of that king is accepted, 
but that none of the fragments suffices for real proof. 

M. Astour^ took issue with my statement that the passage in the 
Aleppo treaty mentioning the people of A§tata and Nuhasse and the 
king of Mitanni could not refer to the time of Hattusili I. He went to 
great length to prove that all these countries did exist already then. 

I cannot argue against his evidence; he is right in saying that the political 
situation alluded to in the treaty may have existed during the Hittite 
Old Kingdom. However, in the context of the preamble to the treaty the 
natural interpretation is still the one that takes the events in chrono¬ 
logical order: Hattusili I (line 12), Mursili I (13), Tudhaliya (15), Hattu¬ 
sili 11 (19ff.), Suppiluliuma (33ff.). The possible existence of Mitanni 
and other political entities at the time of Hattusili I does not make 
Otten’s ad hoc interpretation of lines 19ff. as referring back to the 
Hattusili of line 12 any more plausible, nor does it suffice to eliminate 
Hattusili 11. 

The decisive evidence still is the genealogy of Hattusili HI in 
KBo 6 28. H. Otten devoted a special article^ to the refutation of my 
interpretation (which, after all, was simply a revival of Hrozny’s!).® 
After careful study of Otten’s arguments I can only maintain my original 
translation and understanding (JNES 29 75): 

“Thus (speaks) the Tabarna Hattusili, the Great King, king of 
Hatti, the hero, beloved of the Sun-goddess of Arinna, the Storm- 
god of Nerik, and Istar of Samuha; son of Mursili, the Great King, 
king of Hatti, the hero; grandson of Suppiluliuma, the Great 
King, king of Hatti, the he[ro; and(?) great-grlandson^*^ of Hattusili, 
the Great King; (one) of the seed of the king of Kussar (who was) 
s[ingl]ed out by the gods.” 

In JNES 29 75 I wrote “offspring” rather than “(one) of the seed”; the 
change in wording will be explained presently. 

Otten is right in pointing out that NUMUN-a5 is always genitive, 
contrary to J. Friedrich’s listing as nominative, HW 289, which I had 

7. “HattuSilil, Halab, and Hanigalbat,” JNES 31 (1972) 102-109. 

8. ‘'Die Genealogie HattuSilis III. nach KBo VI 28,” ZA 61 (1971) 233-38. 

9. That this old reconstruction of the sequence was later replaced by Forrer’s, and 
that Forrer s had to be given up after the discovery of Suppiluliuma II by Laroche, is 
common knowledge; for details see the articles quoted here in notes 1 and 2. It is hard 
to understand why the correct interpretation needs so much defense fifty years later 
and after the alternative has been eliminated! 

10. The restoration [DUMU.DU]MU.DUMU-.$7/ is required by the preceding 
two terms. If there is space for one more sign, as Otten, p. 237, suggests, U is the likely 
restoration; four-fold DUMU is not only unattested (as he admits) but would “jump” 
one step of the genealogy. Besides, wide spaces between words in these lines would 
allow a restoration without an additional sign as given in JNES 29 75. 
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originally taken for granted. He is also right in saying (p. 236) that 
therefore he would have preferred if I had proposed (as an alternative 
to his) the rendering “Urenkel des H., Grosskonigs, des (. . .) Samens des 
Kdnigs von Kussar,” where the genitive NUMUN-ai would be in appo¬ 
sition to HattuHli LUGAL.GAL which is genitive after The reason 
why I left my translation “great-grandson of H., the Great King, off¬ 
spring of the king of Kussar . . . unchanged even after I became aware 
of the case of NUMUN-as, is the fact that in this English version the 
word “offspring” can easily be taken as apposition to “PJ. the Great 
King” just as Otten says. But it need not be. 

As early as 1949, F. Sommer pointed out^^ that NUMUN-ai occurs 
as a “free” genitive (i.e., with the regens “one of . . .,” “person of . . .” 
omitted) in the function of dative, nominative, and accusative: KBo 4 
10:11: nat darnel NUMUN-as le piyanzi SA ^Ulmi-Tesub-pat NUMUN- 
as daddu “Let them not give it (the country) to (a man) of the seed of 
someone else, only (a man) of the seed of Ulmi-Tesub shall take it!”; 
KBo 6 29 + (G6tze NBr 48) iii 18: DINGIR-Zt/iL darnel NUMUN-a.? 
piran EGIR-^a le tarnai “Let the deity not admit (anyone) of another 
seed!” (in contrast to line 17 which has the ergative damais NUMUN- 
anza as subject). 

This, then, allows us to take NUMUN-a^ “of the seed” in KBo 6 
28:5 as the same kind of “free” genitive in the sense of “a man of the 
seed”; and in this way it may be apposition to Hattusili (III) of line 1. 

There remains the question of how to connect the words Uunit 
k[anessa]ndas of line 5. The restoration, proposed by Goetze, is plausible; 
but regardless of the restoration of the whole word, [. . . -a]n-da-as is 
almost certainly genitive of a participle determined by the instrumental 
siunit. Does it belong to NUMUN-a^ or to LUGAL Kussar? Otten 
combines it with NUMUN-a.s (p. 238): “Nachkomme des Hattusili, des 
Grosskonigs, des Konigs von Kussar, des durch die Gottheit erwahlten 
Samens.” In this rendering, which Otten offers as his final interpretation, 
“Samen” stands alone, i.e., without a genitive depending on it. One 
immediately asks: “Whose seed?” In the version of p. 236 (mentioned 
above) he at least says “des (von der Gottheit erwahlten) Samens 
des Konigs von Kussar,” where NUMUN has a genitive depending on 
it as expected. However, the attribute “singled out by the deity” 
seems out of place if referring to the Hattusili of line 4 (unless one follows 
Otten in identifying him with the king of Kussar). It much rather suits 
the king of Kussar himself (as indeed it does in Otten’s interpretation). 
However, Hunit kanessandas can be attributed to SA LUGAL Kussar 
also in our interpretation. Even a quick perusal of Friedrich’s grammar 
yielded one example (more could probably be found) of a participle 

11. ArOr 17/2 (Symbolae Hrozny 2, 1949) 376f. n. 2. 
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determined by an instrumental which follows, rather than precedes, the 
noun which it modifiesr^^ fi.MES.DINGIR.MES-to parku I§TU KU- 
BABBAR GUSKIN unuwanta INA KUR eszi “You have 

pure temples adorned with silver and gold only in Hatti.” As a result, 
the last two items of the genealogy can be taken to mean that tjattu- 
sili III was “great-grandson of Hattusili (II), the Great King, (and a 
man) of the seed of the king of Kussar (who was) chosen^^ by the gods.” 

As an alternative, Hunit kanessandas can also be taken as modifying 
NUMUN-a^ even with our understanding of the latter as “free” genitive. 
In this case Hattusili III is “great-grandson of Hattusili (II), the Great 
King, (and a man) of the god-chosen seed of the king of Kussar.” The 
implication that the whole descendance of Hattusili I down to the speaker 
was “chosen” is not impossible, especially not in the mouth of Hattu¬ 
sili HI. 

One may simply write “great-grandson of Hattusili, the Great King; 
(one) of the seed of the king of Kussar chosen by the gods,” and leave 
it to the reader to decide whether he understands the participle as modi¬ 
fying the seed or the king of Kussar. It is hard to tell how a Hittite would 
have taken it. 

There remain two more details in Otten’s article which call for 
comment. 

1. P. 237 with n. 9: To quote Goetze for the (alleged) “variation 
between DUMU.DUMU.DUMU, NUMUN, and SAG.BAL.BAL” is 
obsolete after I have shown that in all available occurrences DUMU.¬ 
DUMU.DUMU means only “great-grandson,” and the supposed “va¬ 
riation” only occurs in our text. Furthermore, in KUB 11 35 i 3-5, 
[DUMU].DUMU.DUMU-5U (the restoration is beyond doubt) is fol¬ 
lowed by, hence different from, SA.BAL.BAL! Tudhaliya IV calls himself 
great-grandson of Suppiluliuma and “offspring” of his namesake Tud¬ 
haliya (“H”).^^ That a king, at the beginning of an historical introduction 
(KUB 23 1 i 15 and 21), uses ABI ABI incorrectly for great-grandfather 

12. J. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch F (1960) p. 117 § 193, a, refers to KUB 24 
1, i.e., the text in O. R. Gurney, AAA 27 (1940) 18, line A i 25f. 

13. For the semantic range of the verb kanes- see E. Laroche, RFIA 19/68 (1961) 
27-29: from “recognize” to “single out, select” to “favor,” the translation suggested by 
the Apology of Hattusili. Otten’s rendering “erwahlt” is appropriate, so I here use 
“chosen” where recommended by the context. 

14. Otten, p. 234 n. 3, refers to this text without giving its full wording or men¬ 
tioning the occurrence of both terms while accepting my restorations implied in JNES 
29 75 n. 15. The same restorations were made by A. Goetze, JCS 22 (1968) 49 [not “48”]. 
His statement that “intermediary links in the chain of ancestors may be omitted when¬ 
ever it leads back beyond the grandfather” is correct, with the proviso that in both 
KUB 11 35 and KBo 6 28 the omission comes beyond the great-grandfather. From my 
previous article as well as from the present one it is clear that I cannot follow Goetze 
in his conclusion that Suppiluliuma’s father is Tudhaliya! 
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(or vaguely for “ancestor”) is one thing, but the consistent use of the 
sequence DUMU, DUMU.DUMU, and DUMU.DUMU.DUMU in 
genealogies is something else. 

2. P. 235 with n. 6: I did not quote “Sommer’s rule” (according to 
which SA is not repeated in an apposition) as reason for not taking 5^ 
LUGAL Kussar as apposition to HattuUli LUGAL.GAL, but only said 
that our text did not constitute an exception to that rule. In JNES 29 75 
n. 16 the change from “can also” to “must” was made on the basis of my 
new understanding of the whole genealogy, not for the sake of the “rule.” 
That “Sommer’s rule” has exceptions has been known to me for a long 
time, since KUB 36 89 rev. 44 offers the same combination as KUB 41 
29 now adduced by Otten. I agree with him that these examples make it 
possible, even likely, to take 5^®^^AMA.DINGIR-L/-i^^ KUB 14 7 i 17 
as apposition to ,5^ ^^^Dan[uhepa] of line 16; but that has no bearing 
on our text. 

In conclusion I maintain that bJattuSili II existed and was the father 
of Suppiluliuma I, and that the Aleppo treaty mentions him. In addition, 
I am now inclined to think that two of Carruba’s texts probably also 
refer to him. 
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HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC SEAL IMPRESSIONS 
FROM KORUCUTEPE* 


HANS G. GVTEBBOCK, Oriental Institute^ University of Chicago 


Excavations at the mound called Korucutepe in the area which is to be flooded 
by the Keban Dam on the upper Euphrates in eastern Turkey were conducted in 1968 
as a Joint Expedition of the Universities of Chicago and of California at Los Angeles, 
Professors Maurits van Loon and Giorgio Buccellati serving as codirectors. In 1969 
and 1970, with the participation of the University of Amsterdam, it became The Joint 
Expedition of the Universities of Chicago, California (Los Angeles) and Amsterdam, 
with the writer as Expedition Director, Professor van Loon as Field Director, and 
Professor Philo H. J. Houwink ten Cate heading the Dutch group. A report on the 
results of these three seasons will be published in a later issue of this journal;^ it seems 
advisable, however, to make the hieroglyphic seal inscriptions available at this time. 

In 1968, twelve clay bullae (including fragments) of the type best known from Bogazkoy 
were discovered in a shallow pit in square 0 21. A brief description of the And circum¬ 
stances can be found in the METU report for 1968, p. 98.^ The present writer, who 
spent that season as guest of the University of Istanbul Expedition at the neighboring 
site of Tepecik, was kindly invited by M. van Loon to study these bullae and to prepare 
them for publication. 

Of the roughly circular pit only the southern half falling into the square 0 21 was 
cleared in 1968. When we excavated its northern half, in 0 20, in 1969, only two more 
bullae were found. However, during that same season the Elazig Museum conflscated 
seven more bullae (and one stamp seal) which had obviously come from our mound. 
Since the scarp between 0 21 and 0 20 as well as the surface of 0 20 showed no traces 
of interference it is unlikely that they were dug up between the two seasons. It seems 
more probable that they went astray while the excavation of 1968 was in progress. 


♦ This article constitutes Part VIII of the prelimi¬ 
nary report on the excavations at Korucutepe, the rest 
of which will appear in the October 1973 issue of this 
journal. ^ 

^ The following preliminary reports have so far 
appeared: Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi {Turkish Review of 
Archaeology) 17, pt. 1, 1968 (Ankara, 1969): 79-82 
(on the 1968 season, by van Loon and Buccellati); 
18, pt. 2, 1969 (1970): 123-28 (1969 season, by van 
Loon and H. G. Giiterbock); 19, pt. 1, 1970 (1972): 
127-31 (1970 season, by the same); Middle East 
Technical University, Keban Project Publications, 
Serial {sic) 1, Publication No. 1: 1968 Summer Worky 
Text and Plates, Ankara, 1970, pp. 73-87 (Turkish), 
and pp. 89-102 (English, by van Loon and Buccel¬ 
lati); the same. Series 1, No. 2: Keban Project 1969 
Activities, Ank&ra, 1971, pp. 47-57 (Turkish), and pp. 
59-68 (English, van Loon) and 69 (Giiterbock). These 
two volumes are cited hereafter “METU 1968” and 
“METU 1969,” respectively. Professor Machteld 
Mellink’s reports on “Archeaology in Asia Minor” in 


the American Journal of Archaeology (hereafter AJA) 
contain the following sections on Korucutepe: for 
the season of 1£ ^ AJA 73 (1969): 210 f.; for 1969: 
AJA 74 (1970): 165; and for 19^ AJA 75 (1971): 
167 f. 

Other abbreviations used are: HW = J. Friedrich, 
Hethitisches Worterbuch, with its Erg(anzungshefte); 
JCS = Journal of Cuneiform Studies', KBo = Keil- 
schrifttexte aus Boghazkoi {Wissenschaftliche Verojf. 
der Dtsch. Orient-Oesellschaft); KUB = Keilschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghazkoi', RHA = Revue Hittite et 
asianique, quoted by fascicle; SBo = Siegel aus 
Bogazkoy, 1 and 2 {Archiv fur Orientforschung, Beiheft 
5 and 7 [1940 and 1942]), by seal number unless 
quoted as “p.” 

2 Unnumbered plates are between the Turkish 
(pp. 73-87) and English versions (pp. 89-102) of the 
report by M. van Loon and G. Buccellati. Fig. 1 is 
the grid plan showing the location of 0 21 in the 
southern part of the mound; figs. 10 and 14-16 
illustrate some of the bullae. 
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or that the claim heard at the time, to the effect that they had been found years earlier 
in the course of earth movements, may be true after all. But there was general agreement 
that these bullae came from Korucutepe. I wish to express my sincere thanks to Mrs. 
Ferhan Memi§oglu, the Director of the Museum of Elazig, for her kind permission to 
study these bullae and to include them in this publication. 

Apart from the bullae, which can be dated to the thirteenth century b.c., a clay lump 
with four impressions of one seal was found in 1969 near the early second millennium 
city wall, though not in a clear stratum. In type it is older than the bullae. It will be 
included here because the impression was made with a seal that belongs to a known type 
of hieroglyphic seals, although no hieroglyphs are recognizable in the impressions. 

The question of how the bullae got to Korucutepe must be asked but can hardly be 
answered. That they were found in a pit would indicate that they were discarded after 
having served their purpose of authenticating whatever document, package, or other 
object they may have been attached to. These may have been containers sealed on the 
spot for a certain period until the time was proper for an authorized person to open 
them; or they may have been sealed documents or packages that arrived from other 
places. The fact that among the seals there are some that belong to “kings”—not 
Hittite “Great Kings”!—can equally well be understood if these rulers resided at Koru¬ 
cutepe itself, in another city of the same region, or hundreds of miles away! At least 
it can be said that the use of hieroglyphic seals was not unknown in the area, since 
one biconvex (or “lentoid”) seal of the common type was found years ago in a large 
mound near Agansik (now A§agi Aginsi),^ a village only a few miles west of Korucutepe, 
and some seals of the same type were recently excavated in the nearby mounds of 
Nor§untepe and Tepecik. 

No. lA. KRC68-321: Bulla with flat back showing impression of a strap. Sealed surface 
slightly concave, left upper part forced up and bent over while wet. The impression is 
incomplete since the seal was larger than the surface of the bulla. Illustrated: AJA 73 
(1969), pi. 57, fig. 4; METU 1968, fig. 14. 


No. IB. MusElz. No. 112: Conical bulla, partial impression including part of the circular 
border line at right but only the front part of the figure. 

Two impressions of the same seal, showing a god striding toward the right, wearing 
the usual kilt and turned-up shoes. His left arm is stretched forward, the right hand 
holds a shouldered bow. The headdress is lost in both impressions. 

Behind, i.e., to the left of the divine figure, there are traces of two hieroglyphs in A 
(lost in B); they must have belonged to the “secondary group” (called “Nebengruppe” 
in 8Bo 2, p. 41) which usually is either a title or some formula of blessing. For a possible 
restoration see below, sub No. 2. 

In front of the figure there is the sign for Sarrumma (L 80, M 71) ^ surmounted by two an¬ 
tithetic hands. This is clearly the “main group” (“Hauptgruppe”) which is the name of the 
seal owner. This name contains the divine name Sarrumma as second element; possibilities 
of interpreting the first part of the name will be discussed under the next number. 


® The Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor (Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1911), p. 44, pi. 23, republished by I. J. Gelb 
in Anadolu Ara§tirmalari 2; In Memoriam H. Th. 
Bossert (1965), pp. 223 f. and pi. 25. The mound in 
question almost certainly is Norsuntepe. 

^ Hieroglyphs are identified by their numbers in 


the following sign lists: L = E. Laroche, Les Hi^o- 
glyphes hittites, Pt. 1; UScriture (Paris, 1960); M = 
P. Meriggi, Hieroglyphisch-hethitisches Olossar, 2d 
edition (Wiesbaden, 1962); occasionally also G = 
H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkoy 2 (1942), pp. 
84-104. 
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No. 2A. KRC68-403: Conical bulla with flat impression of the central part of a seal. 
lUustrated: AJA 73 (1969), pi. 57, fig. 5; METU 1968, fig. 16. 

No. 2B. MusElz. No. 113: Conical bulla with partial impression of the same seal, including 
more than A above and on left, less below and on right. Partial impression on side of 
cone: part of the divine figure. 

The impression on B includes parts of two cuneiform signs beyond the circular line 
on the left top. While these traces are too little to allow for a restoration, they show 
that the seal was bilingual. The use of both scripts is most common for royal seals,^ 
and in B the hierogl 3 rph king (L 17, M 275) is well preserved on the left. 

The seal shows a god striding to the right like the one on No. 1, also with one arm 
stretched forward and the other hand holding the bow. The feet are not in the impression 
on either bulla, but the pointed hat with one horn, characteristic of Hittite gods, is 
preserved. 

The hieroglyphic legend is divided into several groups. In the “main group,” i.e., the 
name of the seal owner, the remnants in both A and B allow us to restore the same spelling 
as in seal No. 1: two antithetic hands over Sarrumma. The sign king behind the god, 
already mentioned, characterizes this man as king (but not “great king”!). Below 
king there are traces which, as a result of different damage, look somewhat different in 
A and B: only a straight line slightly descending to the right remains in B; in A there 
is a little more left, which may be part of the “profile” (L 19, 21; M 17). A restoration, 
on the left, to king, he[ro] (L 17 and part of 21, facing right) is possible but remains 
conjectural. Returning to No. 1, it is possible that the traces on the left side of lA 
may belong to the same two titles. 

What distinguishes No. 2 from No. 1 is the addition, in smaller hieroglyphs, of a second 
name with title, arranged in two columns below the outstretched arm of the god. The 
name itself clearly reads ki-lu-x-he-ha (L 446, 186, x, 215, 334). The column to the left 
of this is composed of three elements: the volute, great (L 363, M 184), a hand similar 
to L 44-45, below which there is only one vertical element resembling a pointed oval 
rather than a simple line; it is not the “word divider” (L 386, M 386) normally found 
in the group for child (L 45, M 44). In the interpretation of this group I gratefully follow 
a suggestion made during the excavation by Philo Houwink ten Cate, who compared 
the cuneiform title dumu. sal.gal, literally “great daughter,” i.e., “princess,” applied 
to a king’s wife who is not reigning as Tawananna, as is the case with Kassul(iy)awi(ya), 
the wife of Mursili II.® On the seal SBo 1 104 (and, damaged, 37) her title is written 
with the combination king + child, and according to the photograph, SBo 1 pi. VI, 
the element below the “hand” in no. 104 is again a pointed oval, here even with a clear 
groove inside. It seems possible, thus, that daughter was—occasionally at least— 
differentiated from son by the use of the woman sign (L 79, M 324,1) below the “hand.” 


® Best known from the seals of Great Kings of 
Hatti. Examples belonging to lesser rulers are the 
famous “Tarkondemos” seal of a king of Mira and 
the stamp seal of Ini-Tesub, king of Carchemish, 
Ugaritica 3 (Mission de Ras Shamra 8, 1956), pp. 22 f., 
figs. 27-29 (and the cylinder seals, ibid., figs. 30 ff.). 

® In KBo 4 6. Compare obv. 16 and 18 with rev. 
21 and 24 for interchange between her title and her 
name. Cf. KBo 18 1 rev. 

L 46 quotes imder 2. “princesse,” after Oa-su-la- 


wi on the bullae from Bogazkoy, the relief of Tell 
A 9 ana (unfinished signs, not clear), Malatya 6 
(bibliography in W. Orthmann, Untersuchungen zur 
spdthethitischen Kunst [Bonn, 1971], p. 520 under 
Malatya Ajl), where there is nothing below the 
“hand,” and seals Tarsus 14 and 17 (Hetty Goldman, 
Excavations at Oozlii Kule, Tarsus, vol. 2 [Princeton, 
1956], figs. 401 and 405): in no. 14 the sign is broken, 
but in no. 17 it has the same shape as on our No. 2B. 
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We thus are dealing with the common seal of a (local) “king” and a “princess” asso¬ 
ciated with him, presumably as his wife. Her name is easy to complete, since there is 
a lady named Kilus-Hepa known from two vow texts (NH 579).® Since Laroche proposed 
the reading its for the lozenge in the name of Sausga, it would be a welcome confirmation 
if the third hieroglyph in the name on Ho. 2A could be identified as the same sign (L 
421); unfortunately that sign is too damaged (flattened while wet) for a clear decision, 
but the identity with L 421 is not impossible. 

As just mentioned, the name of Kilushepa occurs in two vow texts® which restore 
each other in part. 

KUB 15 1 hi 48 ff.: 

(48) [SAL.LIJGAL-2a-M]7l A-NA DUMU.NITA LUGAL KUR 

(49) [h-er kis-an] IK-BU-UB ma-a-an dijmij.nita 

(50) [e-di4z] GiG- 2 :a Ti-eJ-zi 

(51) [... .]x-mi SA lijgal ktjr ^^^I-su-wa 

(52) [_G]fR BAL TTJR^' 1 ZI Kb. BABBAR-^a 

(53) [ki.lal.bi nu] gIl A-NA LIMpi4h-hi 

(54) [. YKi-lu-tts-he-pa~ma-za siskur ^^SANGA-ma- 2 :a 

(55) [.] Si-ip-pa-an-da-i 


[The Queen] vowed [thus for] the son of the King of Isuwa: “If the boy recovers from 
[this] illness, I shall give to the deity [...]... of the King of Isuwa a [...]... and a 
“life” (symbol) of silver, [its weight unde]termined.” 

[For(?)] Kilushepa, however, an offering the priest [.] will offer. 

KUB 15 3iv5fif.: 

(5) SAL.iiUQAL-za ku-e-da-ni TJB-ti [ .] 

(6) nu-za-kdn sal.lugal dumxj.nita lugal kur h-er kis-an IK-BU-UB] 


(7) ma-a-an-wa-ra-as e-di-iz [am-az Ti-es-zi .] 

(8) wa-a^‘M4z-zi A-NA j>mQrm-LIM4a~wa [.] 

(9) pi4h~hi ki.lal.bi n[u gal] 


(10) ma-a-an-na ^Ki4u-uS‘he-pa-a§ [.] 

(11) nu-un~na-as ^Ki-lu-id-M-pa-as [.] 


(12) \-e-da-ni jjb-U wa-as-^u-u-e-ni [.] 


On the day on which the Queen [.], the Queen [vowed thus for] the son of 

the king of [Isuwa]: “If he [recovers] from this [illness], he shall put on [.], and 

to the deity I shall give [.], its weight un[determined].” 

And if Kilushepa [.], then for us Kilushepa [.] in one day we shall 

put on [.] (end of text). 

A Hittite queen—she is probably Puduhepa^—^would hardly make such vows for the 


® NH = E. Laroche, Lea noma dea Hittitea (Paris; 
Klincksieck, 1966) = ^tudea Linguiatiquea, 4; quoted 
by numbers. Add KUB 40 80, a “deposition in court” 
text (not included in StBoT 4 though related to 
KUB 40 90 treated there pp. 67 f.) which mentions 


the death of Kilushipa (line 2) as well as two other 
names represented by the Korucutepe bullae: 
^•^ISTAR.tXj (Sausga-ziti, No. 4) in 3, 5, 7, 27, and 
Lupakki (No. 6) in 12 f. and 27. 

® The third, KUB 15 30 ii 5, adds nothing. 
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health of a boy if he were not somehow related to her, and the mention of Kilushepa 
right after him in both texts seems to imply some relationship with her, too. The 
conclusion that Kilushepa was the boy’s mother and thus the wife of the king of Isuwa 
is easily drawn but impossible to prove. It would weU suit our bullae where a Kilushepa, 
designated as “princess,” is sharing the seal with a king. And the fact that Korucutepe 
is situated in the region where scholars have always located the country of Isuwa 
would round out the picture. 

Can the king be identified ? Two kings of Isuwa are known whose names have Sarrumma 
as second part: Ari-Sarrumma,^^ a witness in the Ulmi-Tesub treaty, and Ehli-Sarrumma, 
mentioned in the letter of a king of Hanigalbat.^^ The Uhni-Tesub treaty was, as 
Laroche has shown (RHA 48, 40 ff.), completed under Tudhaliya rather than under 
his father, Hattusili III, but even so, Ari-Sarrumma was a contemporary of Puduhepa 
and could well be the king of Isuwa mentioned in the vows. For Ehli-Sarrumma, Klengel 
has shown good reasons for dating him after Ari-Sarrumma: he is called dumu.lugal 
“king’s son” in a text that mentions Hisni and Tuttu, both known as contemporaries 
of Ari-Sarrumma from the Ulmi-Tesub treaty. 

These two Sarrumma names of kings of Isuwa known from cuneiform texts may be 
confronted with the two royal names having Sarrumma as second element found on 
Kurucutepe seals: one is the name represented by Nos. 1 and 2, the other is on No. 3 
(see below) where the first element is the sign L 416, M 266b. While it is by no means 
certain that the kings whose seals were impressed on bullae unearthed at Korucutepe 
were kings of Isuwa—the bullae may have come from a distant land!—or that, even 
if this were the case, the two attested Sarrumma names were the only ones, it is tempting 
to try to match the two sets of names. In particular, the occurrence, on No. 2, of the 
name Kilushepa together with a Sarrumma name, while a lady of that name is associated 
with Isuwa at a time when Ari-Sarrumma is mentioned as king of that country, causes 
one to look for possibilities of finding that name on the bullae Nos. 1 and 2. 

My first idea was to take ari- as derived from the Hurrian verbal root ar- “to give”^^ 
and to interpret the antithetic hands as ideogram for “to give,” assuming (a) that the 
syllabic value pi of one of the “hand” signs presupposes that it originally was an 
ideogram for the verb, and (b) that an ideogram could be read in whichever language 
was appropriate. For (a) I found an example in the new stone inscription from the 
fountain chamber at Bogazkoy,^® and for (b) one can adduce what Laroche wrote on 
the Storm-god sign under L 199, I, as well as my hypothesis on Hismi-Sarrumma.^® 
Leaving the Korucutepe seals aside for a moment, the application of these two principles 
would yield a satisfactory reading for the “aedicula name” of Muwatalli in 8Bo 1 nos. 
39-40: Ari-Te^uh-ha}^ 


Mainly on the basis of inscriptions of Shal¬ 
maneser III; see J. Garstang and O. R. Gurney, The 
Geography of the Hittite Empire (1959), p. 40. Cf. in 
general, H. Klengel, “Die Hethiter xmd Isuwa,” 
Oriens Antiquus 7 (1968): 63-73. 

KBo 4 10 rev. 29; NIT 126. 

IBoT 1 34, edited by H. Klengel, Orientalia 
n.s. 32 (1963): 280-91. Cf. NH 229. 

13 Klengel, Orientalia n.s. 32 (1963): 288 ff. The 
text quoted there as Bo 1629 is now KUB 40 96. 

1* On ari in proper names, participle “given” of 
the root ar-, see Laroche, NH, p. 351; A. Kammen- 
huber. Die Arier im Vorderen Orient (Heidelberg; 


Carl Winter, 1968), p. 261 and pages listed there. I 
am indebted to my Munich colleague for having 
reminded me of this treatment of the names. 

13 Bogazkoy 4 (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1969) = 
Ahhandlungen der Deutachen Orient-Oesellachaft Nr. 
14, p. 52 with n. 5. The best-known example of 
ideograms in a proper name is, of course, L 322-215- 
391 corresponding to cuneiform KU.TUL-ma for 
Suppi-luliya-ma. 

1® Apud Laroche, Ugaritica 3, pp. 118 f. 

i"^ As stated Bogazkoy 4, p. 52, n. 4, the shape 
in SBo 1 40-41 is in favor of equating L 270 with 
L 66. 
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However, the application of these principles to the names written on our Nos. 1 and 2 
encounters this difficulty: The shape of the two antithetic hands is not that of L 66, 
“the hand that gives,”but rather that of L 41, “the hand that takes’’^® or possibly 
of the hand which stands for “to place, to put” (L 65, M 48). 

This discrepancy in the shape of the hands may lead—and doubtlessly will lead some 
scholars—simply to reject the equation of the name on seals Nos. 1 and 2 with Ari- 
Sarrumma. However, since this identification is, as explained above, favored by the 
association with Kilushepa, I prefer the following tentative solution: The two antithetic 
hands might be an ideogram for “give/given/gift” despite the diverging form of the 
single hands. One might even argue that it was not so much the position of the thumb 
that mattered in the case of “two hands” but rather the direction of the pair as a whole. 
Thus, “two hands up” would have been the expression for “to give” in contrast to the 
“two hands down” (L 42, M 56a) whose only attested syllabic value ta (in the name of 
Queen Tanuhepa) presupposes the ideographic value “to take.” 

As a result, the identification of King X-Sarrumma on the seals Nos. 1 and 2 with 
Ari-Sarrumma of Isuwa, while not certain, remains possible. Whether future finds will 
bear out the hjrpothesis offered here remains to be seen. 

No. 3. KRC68-364: Conical buUa with partial impression of a hieroglyphic seal. 
Illustrated AJA 73 (1969), pi. 57, fig. 6; METU 1968, fig. 15 (inverted). 

The legend runs from right to left. The name is composed of L 416 (M 266b) and 
Sarrumma. Left of it, king and the profile sign, probably part of the title L 21, hero(?). 

The sign L 416 is only known to occur in the Empire period as first element of proper 
names.Without going into hypotheses one has to state that this is another only 
half-readable name, Y-Sarrumma, of an unknown king. 

If, however, one tries to match the two hieroglyphic Sarrumma names with the two 
known names of kings of Isuwa, one may—hypothetically again!—argue as follows: 
The meaning of Hurrian ehli is known: “salut, sauver.”^^ If, still assuming that a 
hieroglyphic ideogram can be read in various languages, we look for a sign that comes 
close to this notion, the one that offers itself is L 165, M 147, which serves as ideogram 
for a number of words (noun, adjective, verb) of propitious meaning. As far as I can see 
from Laroche’s references, it only occurs in texts of the first millennium, and one of 
its variants contains the elements of L 416: a triangle over three vertical lines (though 
surrounded by pairs of “rays”). Could it be that L 416 is the old form of L 165, and 
that it could be used as ideogram for ehli in Hurrian names ? 

No. 4. MusElz. No. 117: Conical bulla with seal impression. The round center part of 
the seal is complete, and a section of the frame is also in the impression. The frame 
consists of alternating circles and triangles, cf. 8Bo 2, p. 31, B, 1. 


M 49; cf. the Bogazkoy variants under G 18. 
ta as syllable; old forms of ta under G 14. 
Meriggi lists the old form under 43a, as distinct 
from M 55, ta. 

20 It is to be kept apart from L 319 which only 
in Carchemish, A 22 b, looks similar. My own attempt 
of 1950 (quoted under L 416) is to be given up. 
Under L 319 the variants from A 22 b and A 27 e^ 
were interchanged by mistake. 

21 J. Friedrich, H W 3. Erg. p. 48 gives (Substantiv) 
“Heil,” (Verb) “retten” after Laroche (“brieflich”). 
The latter has now published his interpretation, 


which was anticipated ^ B. Landsberger {JCS 8 
[1954]: 57, n. Ill), in Ugaritica 5, pp. 456 f., on the 
basis of the quadrilingual vocabulary, Ugaritica 5, pp. 
242 f., no. 137 ii 17, copy on p. 420. 

22 As on the Aginsi seal, see above, p. 136 and n. 3; 
others have four. 

20 Of the names listed by Laroche under no. 416, 
the one with -ziti, should, of course, be read with one 
of the Luwian values, possibly the divine name listed 
under L 165, 6. His suggestion that 416 may contain 
the triangle, L 370 “bien, sante” would well suit its 
connection with 165. 
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The name in the center of the seal reads Sausga-ziti: the animal (ibex?) is given in 
full (cf. L 104), with the signs for -us-ga (L 421, 434) hanging from its horn as usual. 
The two signs for ziti (L 312, 376) are set between the legs of the animal. This Sausgaziti 
is characterized as prince by L 46, M 276 framing the name on either side. The field is 
filled with symbols: the circle (L 402), both L 440 and 441, and two unidentified signs 
below the animal. For the name see NH 1143 and above, n. 8. 

No. 5. KRC69-257: Fragment of a bulla with only part of the inscription. Described 
METU 1969, p. 69. 

Preserved are the title prince (L 46) and parts of two signs of the name. The first 
can be restored to u(wa) (L 105, form 3); the second, also damaged, is not readily 
identifiable. The small circle and pointed triangle below are to be taken as symbols or 
fillers. 

No. 6. KRC68-285: Small bulla with impression of the central part of a seal but not the 
entire central field. Illustrated METU 1968, fig. 10, right. 

The sign in the middle is lu (L 445, M 316); radiating from it in (originally) four 
directions are pa (L 334, M 328) and (restored) ki (L 446, M 214), the pointed ends of 
which are preserved on one side. Between the four branches of this cross-shaped arrange¬ 
ment there are, close to the center, four small triangles and, farther out but visible on 
one side, parts of another, unidentified sign. 

The name Lu-pa-ki is well known and belongs to several persons (NH 708; cf. 
above, n. 8). On the seal SBo 2 54 it is written in the same cruciform pattern but with 
L 186 and with the title SCRIBE-Za (L 326, M 258) in the angles. 

No. 7. KRC68-339: Conical bulla with impression of almost the whole central field of a 
seal, including part of the border but not the frame. Illustrated METU 1968, fig. 10, 
left. 

The name is arranged in the same form as on No. 6 and consists of lu (L 186 = 445, 
M 316) as center and wa (L 439, M 394) in all four directions. In two of the angles there 
are triangles, in the other two there are unclear signs, one of them perhaps comparable 
to the one on Nos. 6 and 8-10. 

The name Lu-wa occurs, again in the same crosslike pattern, on the bulla SBo 2 204 
(cf. NH 711) but in a much more elaborate design: here the title scribe + 2 strokes 
(L 326 + 385) fills the angles; an inner frame consists of circles and triangles, and an 
outer frame repeats the name and title, Lu~wa scribe-385, antithetically, and inter¬ 
spersed with L 440. 

While our Nos. 6 and 7 are different in detail from SBo 2 54 and 204, it is nevertheless 
interesting to note that they all share the cruciform arrangement of the signs—apparently 
suggested by the shape of the lu —and that two of the Korucutepe seals represent names 
also attested at Bogazkoy, whether belonging to the same individuals or not. 


One bearer of this name is a kartappu “chario¬ 
teer” according to KUB 31 68:39; in line 41 follows 
a king of Isuwa. And KBo 18 4 is a letter from a king 
of Isuwa to “the Chief of Charioteers, my dear 


father.” Is Lupakki, the owner of seal No. 6, the same 
as the charioteer ? Is he the father of a king of Isuwa ? 
Is this why his seal came to Korucutepe ? Cf. n. 8. 
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No. 8. MusElz. No. 110; 

No. 9. MusElz. No. Ill; 

No. 10. MusElz. No. 114: Three bullae with impressions of seals representing the same 
name but in detail differing from one another, hence made with different stamps. 

The name is Ma-la-ma (L 110-175-110, M 104-180-104); it does not occur among the 
names registered in NH. 

As secondary group all three seals show a large sign, similar to G 55 and, especially, 
to the sign on SBo 2 200 which S. Alp correctly separated from the adjacent na.^^ 
Laroche registered these as shape (2) under L 135 “oiseaux divers,” but whether it is 
meant to be a bird is uncertain. It appears on the right in No. 8, on the left in Nos. 9 
and 10. Opposite it. Nos. 8 and 9 have L 409 (G 145), but No. 10 has a four-pointed star 
instead. Other fillers are: more such stars, triangles, L 440 and 441, freely and differently 
arranged on the three seals. Only in No. 9 part of the frame is preserved, consisting of 
alternating circles and triangles. 

Whether there were three men named Malama or only one, and if the latter, why he 
had three different but similar seals, is impossible to decide. 

No. 11. KRC68-404: Bulla with impression of almost the entire central field of a seal. 

The three signs in the center are L 110-327-107, M 104-346-108, read ma-sa^-mu(wa) 
or ma-s^-mu, respectively. A name Masa-muwa is attested (NH 771). However, on the 
left there is a sign which looks like the upright variant of L 214, M 203, nd, and it is 
tempting to consider this as part of the name despite its position which could be a 
matter of composition in the limited round field, because *Masana-muwa would be a 
meaningful (though unattested) Luwian name meaning “Offspring of a god.” 

On the right there is a triangle and an inverted(!) sign L 441; two small four-pointed 
stars are fillers. 

No. 12. KRC69-334: Bulla, the tip of the cone shape broken; seal surface weU preserved 
and containing the whole central field of a hieroglyphic seal. Discussed METU 1969, 
p. 69. 

The title on the left and right is “master of the country,” composed of L 228, M 198 
COUNTRY and L 390, M 371 lord and corresponding to the cuneiform writing en . kur-T/ 
(Akkadian bB 

The central group representing the name consists of twice the sign L 376, M 387, 1, 
usually read i, and the profile, L 19, M 17, read d, which would yield a name I-i-a. 

However, if one followed Bossert’s last articles and applied one of the values zi 
or za to L 376,^® one would get a name Ziziya or Zaza’a. None of these forms is attested, 
so far, as a name, and the decision for or against Bossert’s readings will depend on a 
careful checking of all occurrences of the signs in hierogl 5 rphic texts. 


S. Alp, Zur Lesung von manchen Personennamen 
auf den hieroglyphenhethitischen Siegeln und Inschriften 
(Ankara, 1950) = Ankara Vniv. DU ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakultesi yayimlarindan No. 65; Hititoloji 
Enstitiisu, No. 1, pp. 37 f., as against my listing G 10. 

26 Cf. L 390, 3 (on p. 210) and, for the cuneiform, 
E. von Schuler, Die KaSkder (Berlin, 1965) = 
Untersuchnngen zur Assyriologie und Vorderasiatischen 


Archdologie, vol. 3, p. 148. 

“1st die B-L Schrift im wesentlichen entziffert 
Orientalia n.s. 29 (1960): 423-42, especially 433; “Zur 
Vokalisation des Luwischen,” ibid., 30 (1961): 314-22, 
both posthumously published. 

26 In the Empire period the differentiation of 
L 377, M 387, 2 by two oblique lines at the bottom 
was not yet made. 
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Fig. 3.—Drawings of seals Nos. 8~19 
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Fig. 4.—Photos of seals Nos. 12-17, 20 
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Nos. 13-14. MusElz. No. 116. Two impressions on either end of a bulla of roughly cylin¬ 
drical shape (see fig. 4); for such “double bullae” see SBo 2, p. 3. 

No. 13 shows only a small section of its frame made up of wide and narrow triangles. 
The central field is complete, showing the full picture of a bull facing left. Above it, 
also facing left, are two signs: the first looks like a combination of a circle and a very 
simplified hand, for which I can find no example; following it is mu(wa), L 107, M 108. 
Whether the full-figure bull is part of the name (u(wa) after mu'l) remains undecided, 
as long as the first sign is not read. 

In No. 14 the frame consists of alternating symbols: a pointed triangle and L 440.^® 
The center field is only partly impressed, but there is enough to show that the same group 
of two signs was repeated antithetically. They are L 177 and 283, M 181a and 295. 
Both are ideograms of unknown meaning and reading, so the name cannot be read. 
Triangles and dots serve as fillers. 

Why and how such “double bullae” were produced can only be guessed at. It may be 
that two persons had to “sign and countersign” a shipment or document, which would 
mean that the two seals belonged to different persons. Or the two impressions could 
have been produced with the two sides of a two-faced seal; SBo 2 218-19 is a bulla with 
impressions of two seals that are stylistically so similar that they could well represent 
the two sides of one disc seal, and the difference in the names (or spelling?) is not a 
decisive criterion since such differences occur on two-faced seals. 

No. 15. KE/C68-266. Bulla-shaped like a truncated cone but with rounded top. This 
was the first bulla found in the first season. Illustrated in Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi 17 
pt. 1, 1968 (Ankara, 1969), p. 82, fig. 4 (inverted). 

The center field is almost complete. Of the main group only li (L 278, M 284) is clear. 
The sign above it may be a form of a bird like L 131, 134, or 135, but nothing is gained 
from this for the reading of the name. 

The secondary group, on either side, begins with a triangle, but the sign below it is 
damaged on both sides, and the remnants look different. Four-pointed stars and an 
inverted sign L 440 are fillers. 

The next four numbers are bullae whose seal impressions are incomplete, either 
because of the small size of the lump of clay or as a result of breakage. 

No. 16. KRC68-362: One recognizes only la and na. 

No. 17. KBC68-291: Unidentified traces, not clear how to turn. 

No. 18. KRC68-290, and No. 19. KRC68-286: On both, the small existing part of the 
field does not allow for identification of the incomplete signs, but both had rather 
elaborate frames, apparently composed of stylized plant motifs, on No. 18 also possibly 
a bird. Comparable elements are in the frames oiSBo 2 nos. 38, 58, 208, 210, and 213-15. 

No. 20. KRC68-287. Irregular piece of clay with one complete but partly effaced impres¬ 
sion of a circular stamp seal. 

The seal has a frame composed of L 440 and a triangle like No. 14. The name begins 

29 For this combination cf. SBo 2, pp. 31 f., sub 
B 2. The sign L 440 is G 175. 
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with the W-shaped symbol of the Storm-god, L 199, M 398. The sign below it is too 
damaged for identification. The secondary group seems to consist of only a triangle. 

No. 21. KRC69-102: Irregular lump of clay with four impressions of one round seal, 
two complete and two broken. Found in the vicinity of the old city wall. (Cf. METU 
1969, p. 69.) 

In the center which, according to parallels, must have had some hieroglyphs, only 
very faint traces can be made out. They are so faint that they could not be included in 
the drawing. 

The very wide circular frame is divided in two parts, each filled with a different 
kind of guilloche: one a real tress pattern, the other a series of loops. These two bands 
are separated from each other by small seated figures, one being fairly well visible, 
the other in traces. The better preserved figure has a tjrpical “Hittite altar” in front 
and the combination crescent and star in the back. Accordingly, these figures (at least 
one but probably both) are deities. 




Fig. 5.—^Drawings of seals Nos. 20-21 


This type of seal is known from other examples, all actual seals. One, complete with 
“hammer” handle, is in The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore,another in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris,and a third, with handle broken, was found in Bogazkoy.^^ 


C. H. Gordon, “Western Asiatic Seals in the 
Walters Art Gallery,” Iraq 6 (1939): 25, pi. 9, no. 72. 

L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientaux 
et des cachets... de la Biblioth^ue Nationale (Paris, 
1910), no. 649. 


T. Reran, Die hethitische Qlyptik von Bogazkoy, 
pt. 1 (Berlin, 1967) = 76. Wissensch. Veroff. der 
Dtsch. Orient-Qesellschaft, no. 94 on pi. 9, pp. 26 and 
61. 
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Fig. 6.—Photos of seals Nos. 7, 15, 18-19, 21 




Hittite HiERoaLYPHic Seal Impressions from Korucutepe 147 

Still another example, comparable but differing in composition, was found at Hoyiik 
near Alaca.'^'^ The Bogazkoy seal was found in Level 3 of the Lower City; Beran dates 
it to the Old Kingdom, mainly because it has a hieroglyphic inscription. In Hoyiik 
the information supplied by the excavator, 4.80-5.00 m. deep, corresponds in its context 
to what he called Old Hittite. At Korucutepe, the fact that the object was found in the 
vicinity of the city wall fits well into this time range, but the find circumstances were 
not such that an exact correlation between the wall and the seal could be established. 


H. G. Giiterbock, in H. Z. Kosay, Lea Fouilles 1951) = Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Yay., V. Seri, no. 5, 
d'Alaca Hoyiik . . . Rapport . . . 1937-39 (Ankara, p. 193, no. 5 and pi. 80, 3 (Al.c.34). 
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APPENDIX: HITTITE PARALLELS 


HANS 0. QVTERBOGK, Oriental Institute, University oj Chicago 

Th. Hittite parallels referred to by W. G. Lambert, above, pp. 270 and 298, are 
in fact quite isolated clauses contained in Hittite prayers. These Hittite texts resemble 
the Akkadian prayers in their general intent but differ from them as compositions. There 
are two such prayers. Both are addressed to the personal god of the adorant who asks 
to be relieved of his suffering. Both are preceded by a prayer to the Sun-god which ends 
in the request that the Sun-god transmit to the personal god the prayer which follow^s. 

The two prayers in question are imbedded in two types of compositions: a shorter 
and a longer one. The shorter compositions contain only one of the two prayers. They 
are written in what may be called standard Hittite, and their extant copies may have 
been written at any time during the New Kingdom (fourteenth and thirteenth centuries 
B.C.). The longer type of compositions contains both prayers, each in turn preceded by 
one addressed to the Sun. There are two versions of this long type. One is put into the 
mouth of a prince Kantuzzili^ who belongs to the time before Suppiluliuma I (ca. 1400 
B.C.); the other version, which calls the adorant simply ''son of mankind,” is contained 
on the same tablets as the great hymnic prayer to the Sun-god discussed in an earlier 
paper.^ Both these versions exhibit characteristics of the older language, the Kantuzzili 
version more so than the other. 

The short version is contained in two published copies, listed under CTH 374: 

1. KUB 30 11 + 31 135 ( + ) 130, here A, and 

2. KUB 36 75, here B (to which 1698/u is an unpublished duplicate without variants). 

Parts of the great Sun prayer are preserved on the obverse of A and in cols, i and ii of 
B. The transition from the prayer to the Sun to the personal prayer is in A rev. 2' ff. 
and B ii 7' ff. The following transliteration is based on the better-preserved copy B. 

(B ii 7) nu-ut-ta ka-a-sa LUGAL-z^i W-m-^e[a-^-m^(?)] 

(8) nu-ut-ta me-mi-is-ki-mi 

(9) ku-is-mu DINGTR-LUM ki-i i-na-an-na pa-is 

(10) nu-us-sa-an DINGIR-LC/Jf a-pa-a-as ma-a-an ne-{{e-pi-H)'] 

(11) ma-a-na-as tdk-ni-i 

zi-ga ^UTU-2^5 kat-ti-is-si [pa-i-H] 

(12) nu i-it A-KA DINGIB-BUf a-pe-e-da-ni me-e-mi 

(13) u-uk-za ne-ku DINGIR-IA tu-uk ku-it i-i[(a-nu-u)]n 

(14) nu ku-it wa-as-ta-a-ah-hu-un 

(15) DINGIR-/A sa-am-na-a-es-mu zi-ik 
da-an-du-[(ki-is-na)-as-muG)'\ (16) zi-ik i-ia-as 
u-ga-at-ta ki-nu-un ku-it (17) i-ia-nu-un 

1 KUB 30 10, listed by E. U&voche in his Catalogue after JAOS 78). The text is listed as CTH 372. It 

des textes hittites (1971) (hereafter CTH) as no. 373. will be quoted by this number unless a referenee to 
This prayer will be quoted as Kant. the exact location of a passage in the cuneiform 

2 H. G. Giiterbock, “The Composition of Hittite editions is called for. 

Prayers to the Sun,” JAOS 78 (1958): 237-45 (here- 

323 
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(18) I'^DAM.GAR LTJ-is ®UTU-i kat-ta-an GiS.ERIN (19) har-zi 

n\u (GIS.ERIN mar-sa)]-nu-uz-zi 

u-ga (20) [{A-NA DINGIR-/^ ku-it i)]-ia-nu-un 

Variants: 9 i-na-an A 3; 11 [pa-i-si] restored after CTH 372 A ii 13 = RA 45 (1951): 132; 13 
[ne]-ek-ku A 5; 16 u-ga A-NA DINGIR-/A [ku-i]t A 7-8; 18 [^^DAM. GAR(?)] -ma (space on 
warped surface sufficient? Cf. ^^DAM.GAR-sa Kant. rev. 12', p. 326 below) A 9. 

(7) Now behold, I, the king, am praying to you 
and telling you: 

Whichever god gave me this illness, 
whether that god is in heaven 
or whether he is on earth, 
you, the Sun-god will go to him. 

Go, say to that god: 

(13) “O my god, what have I ever^ done to you? 

And in what have I sinned? 

O my god, you created me, 
you made [me] a mortal: 

What have I now done to you (var.: to my god)? 

The merchant, a man, holds the scales under the sun 

and falsifies the scales: 

but I, what have I done to my god?” 

Here, the beginning of the personal prayer, lines 13-20, corresponds to the beginning 
of the Akkadian prayer, p. 278 above, lines 71-77. The continuation differs from the 
Akkadian; it contains a lament over the speaker’s illness and a cry for mercy, similar 
but not quite identical with the corresponding sections of the Prayer of Kantuzzili> 
Turning now to the latter, one of the long compositions mentioned above which con¬ 
tain tw^o personal prayers, we may start with an observation made earlier^ to the effect 
that the prayer of Kantuzzili parallels the personal prayer which follows the hymnic 
prayer to the Sun in CTH 372, and that, to judge from the size of the portion lost at 
the top of the tablet, it most probably also began with the prayer to the Sun. 

The transitional section is better preserved in CTH 372 than in Kant., though its 
beginning is lost even there. Its preserved part in CTH 372 reads as follows:® 

That god has turned his eyes to another side 

and does not give (this) son of mankind (a chance) to act. 

Whether that god is in heaven 
or whether he is on earth, 
you, the Sun-god, will go to him 

Go, speak to that god and transmit to him the words of the son of mankind. 

In the Kantuzzili prayer the same wording can be restored from the existing parts 
and the parallel, with the only difference that the name Kantuzzili replaces the term 


3 With this rendering of niku I follow H. Eichner, 
MUnchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschajt 29 (1971): 
33 f. with notes 39-44. 

^ Kant. rev. 14 f. helps to understand the lines 
immediately following here (B 21 ff., A 10 f.) which 


have a counterpart in the Sumerian versions; see 
below, p. 326 with note 17. 

5 JAOS 78 238 and 242. 

^JAOS 78 242; transliteration by E. Laroche 
RA 45 (1951): 132, lines 9-15. 
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‘‘son of mankind/’ As can be seen, this passage partly parallels that of the short form 
(lines 10-12 above). 

The prayer of Kantuzzili was translated by A. Goetze in ANET, pp. 400 f. A new 
edition of this long and difficult text cannot be undertaken in the framework of this 
note; we therefore refer to Goetze’s translation, only elaborating on some passages."^ 
The beginning of the actual prayer® is quite different from both the short text rendered 
above and the Akkadian prayer. It speaks of the favors bestowed upon the adorant 
by his god in the past. The speaker then stresses his own guiltlessness, and it is in this 
context that a parallel to the Akkadian prayer is found.® 

(12) nu A-NA{\) DINGIR-/^ U-UL ku-us-sa-an-ka li-in-ku-un 
Ii4n-ga4n-na-as-ta U-UL ku-us-sa-an-ka sar-ra-ah-Jm-at 

(13) H-u-ni-mi-ma-mu ku-it su-up-pi a-da-an-na na-at-ta a-ra 
na-at tJ-UL ku-us-sa-an-ka e-du-un 

(14) nu-za tu-ik-kam-ma-an na-at-ta pa-ap-ra-ah-hu-un 

(15) QJJD-un-as-ta Im-a-li-az a-ap-pa U-UL ku-us-sa-an-ka kar-su-un 
Xny\J-un-as-ta a-sa-u-na-az EGIR-pa KI.MIN (= natta kussanka karsun) 

(16) NINDA-a7i-2«t u-e-mi-ia-nu-un 

na-an-za A-HI-TI-IA na-at-ta ku-wa-pi-ik-ki e-du-un 

wa-a-tar-ma-az (17) u-e-mi-ia-^nu-uny 

na-ai A-HI-TI-IA U-UL ku-wa-pi-ik-ki e-ku-un 

(12) Never did I swear by my god, 

and never did I then break (such) an oath. 

What, (being) sacred to my god, was not right for me to eat, 
that I never ate; 

and I did not (thereby) make my body unclean. 

(15) I never separated an ox from the pen, 

I never separated a sheep from the fold. 

(When) I found bread, I never ate it by myself; 

(when) I found water, I never drank it by myself. 

This section thus includes parallels to lines 87, 80-81, and 83-84 of the Akkadian 
prayer, in this sequence. After this, the Hittite prayer again turns to other subjects, 
such as that recovery is only possible by the grace of the god, and that man cannot 
live forever. The god is then asked to reveal by what transgression the adorant caused 
his misfortune. This prayer closes with the words nu-mu na-ah-sa-r[a-at-ta]-an 
ta-ai-(^a)-nu-mar-ra a-ap-pa zi-ik-pdt am-me-el DINGIR-/A pi-is-ki (372 ta-as-n[u-. . .], 
Kant. [ta-aS-s]a-nu-mar-ra; 372 EGIR-pa DINGIR-/^ pa-a-li]) 


The first paragraph of Goetze’s translation, obv. 
2-5, has been restored to the transitional section 
quoted above. 

® Kant. obv. 6 ff., in ANET, paralleled by OTH 
372 A ii 16 flf. 

^ Kant. obv. 12ff.; of the parallel in CTH 372, 
only the beginning of lines are preserved in KUB 36 
79 ii 29 ff. 

Thus I now understand ahUi-iaJSu in all 
Bogazkoy passages (cf. already F.” Sommer, HAB 
182): KBo 1 1 {BoSt 8, p. 12) obv. 38 “escaped by 


himself” or “alone” in contrast to his family which 
was captured; KUB ^2 123 ii 50 “the king by himself/ 
alone” in contrast to 47 ff. where all the princes are 
with him. Especially in this last example “secretly” 
does not fit. “By himself/alone” is also possible in 
the broken passage KBo 1 15 obv. 23 {ZA 49 [1949]: 
208). Cf. also the Akkadian version, above, p. 278 
lines 83 f., which has ina ramaniia. 

CTH 372 ii 60 f. = ABoT 44 b ii 3 f. + 44 a 
ii 2 f., combined with Kant. obv. 29. 
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“You, my god, return to me reverence and strength!’’ 

After this, a new prayer to the Sun-god begins.Only its beginning was rendered in 
JAGS 78 243; in Kant, it continues to rev. 9.^^ 

After a dividing line, the Sun-god is addressed again, but only in order to introduce 
the personal prayer. 

(10) ^UTU-i is-ha-a-mi ka-a-sa-az ^Kdn-is DINGIR-/A x-x-x-nu-us-^ki-mi'^ 

{nu-mu{'{) DINGIR]-/A is4a-ma-as-du 

(11) -uk'^-za ni-ku ^Kdn-is A-NA DINGIR-/A ku-it i-ia-nu-un 
nu ku-it \wa-ah-ta-ah-liu-u\n 

si-i-u-ni-mi (12) zi-ik-mu i-ia-as 
zi-ik-mu sa-am-na-a-es 
ki-nu-na-at-ta ^K\dn-is ku-i\t i-ia-nu-un 
i''5DAM.GAR-la (13) rLtJ-iiT ®UTU-i ^■^h-eUzi Mr-zi 
nu ‘^^^e-el-zi mar-sa-nu-uz-zi 
[u-ga A-NAI DINGIR-/^ ku-it i-ia-nu-un 
(14) nu-mu ^-lA i-na-ni pi-ra-an pit-tu-li-ia-as 1^-ir ki-sa-at 
nu-mu pit-tu-li-ia-i pi-ra-an (15) is-ta-an-za-as-mi-is 
ta-ma-at-ta pe-e-di za-ap-pi-is-ki-iz-zi 

(10) 0 Sun-god, my Lord! Behold, I, Kantuzzili, am [beseeching] my god, 

[now] let my god hear me! 

(11) What have I, Kantuzzili, ever done to my god? 

And in what have I [sinned]? 

My god,^® you made me, 
you created me. 

But now, what have I, Kantuzzili, done to you? 

The merchant, a man, holds the scales to the sun 
and falsifies the scales; 

[but I], what have I done to my god? 

(14) Now my house, because of the sickness, has become a house of anxiety, 
and because of the anxiety my soul is flowing to another place. 

This last couplet has no parallel in the Akkadian prayer, but is similar to one in the 
Sumerian text.^® 

Lines 11-13 correspond to the short text given above (pp. 323-24) and to lines 71-77 of 
the Akkadian version. Thereafter, the short text (copy A) and both long versions {Kant. 
and CTH 372) run parallel, though with variants, and differ from the Akkadian prayer. 
However, the couplet about the house, Kant. rev. 14 f., which we compared with the 
Sumerian version, can be restored also in the short text, copy B, whereas A seems to 
omit the “house” and says instead “I am anxious.” 


^2 In Kant, with line 1 of the reverse; CTH 372 
A = ABoT 44 a: 3 fails to mark a new section. 

In CTH 372 A only the small fragments KUB 
31 131 + ABoT 44 a col. iii correspond, leaving a 
gap before KUB 31 132 iii. 

Kant. rev. 10 ff. with very fragmentary parallel 
in CTH 372 A = KUB 31 132 +. The translation 
in ANETf p. 400 last paragraph, should be revised. 

I take Siuni-mi as vocative and put it here 
because of the parallel, above, B 15. It could also 


be dative and belong to line 11, as written: “In what 
have I sinned against my god? You created me.” 
But note that the last word of line 12 also belongs to 
the next verse. 

Referred to by Lambert, above p. 301, as Bil. 
15 f.. Sum. B 12 f., and Sum. A 15 f. 

I’^B = KUB 36 75 ii 21 23 ZI-7A, 24 

[za-a]p-pi-iS-ki-[iz-zi], but A = KUB 30 11 rev. 10 
\_pU-t]u-li-iS-ki-mi. 
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To sum up, we have seen that the beginning of the Akkadian incantation, lines 71-77, 
was also the beginning of a Hittite prayer, which, however, continued in a different 
vein. In the long texts of Kantuzzili and GTH 372, this prayer was preceded by another, 
also addressed to the personal god of the worshipper, which made use of some lines of 
the same Akkadian incantation (87, 80-81, 83-84) completely divorced from their 
context. 

With regard to the Sun hymn we previously stated that it “may be called a free 
composition for which the Hittite poet has taken a great deal of inspiration from 
Babylonia” (JA08 78 242); we went on to say of the prayer following the Sun hymn 
that it, too, “makes ample use of Babylonian motifs but is a free composition” (ibid., 243). 
The above excerpts and their comparison with the Akkadian prayer edited here by 
Lambert will have served to illustrate this pronouncement. 
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To the Editor 


Sagan overkill on Velikovsky? 

Cornell University astronomer Carl 
Sagan indulged in unnecessary overkill 
when he compiled 56 pages of criticism 
to deflate the wobbly “Worlds in Colli¬ 
sion” theories of Immanuel Velikovsky 
(SN: 3/2/74, p. 132). The eminent Dr. 
Sagan could have made much better use 
of his time. 

Sagan seems to delight in ridiculing 
“wrong thinkers” who dare to dabble 
with ideas which run counter to what is 
currently accepted by the scientific estab¬ 
lishment. This requires little courage. 

In previous issues of Science News, 
the omniscient Sagan dismisses the elusive 
mystery of the unidentified flying objects 
with a few sarcastic words. He also sum¬ 
marily rejects any notion that at some 
time during its 4 to 5 billion years of 
existence, earth may have been visited by 
beings from other worlds. 

True, the idea of “ancient astronauts” 
has been tainted by its association with 
nonscientist Erich Von Daniken, who uses 
it as his main theme in his book, Cha¬ 
riots of the Gods. But Sagan would be 
wise to curb his intellectual snobbery. 
Even a mediocre mind like Von Daniken’s 
can grasp and savor an intriguing idea 
which could ultimately prove to be correct. 

Sagan’s own book. The Cosmic Con¬ 
nection, may someday seem quaint for 
its sweeping assumptions, founded as they 
are on our still very limited firsthand 
knowledge of the universe. 

William D. Conner 
Science columnist 
Springfield Daily News 
Springfield, Ohio 

Velikovsky symposium 

I have been a subscriber to Science 
News continuously since 1941. In all that 
time few things have stirred my interest 
as has “Velikovsky and the aaas: Worlds 
in Collision,” so ably reported in the 
March 2 issue. On the other side I re¬ 
sent the gratuitous slur at the end from 
Isaac Asimov. 

My purpose in writing is: Where can I 
obtain the proceedings of the seminar 
which the article says will be published? 

Lyle Raub 
Gary, Ind. 


{The co-arranger of the Velikovsky sym¬ 
posium, Harvard astronomer Owen Ging- 
erich, told us that one reason for holding 
the sessions was to produce a documented 
debate that could serve as a point of refer¬ 
ence for further discussion. He said the 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036, intends 
to publish the proceedings once difficulties 
over rights to the material can be worked 
out. — Ed .) 


Human disharmony 

Your article on the Hurrian music (SN: 
3/16/74, p. 172) is, so far, the most com¬ 
prehensive and accurate report I have seen 
in the press. Still, as one who from the 
beginning played an active part in the 
whole story, I am disappointed to see that 
I am not given credit for the one contri¬ 
bution which is mine and at the same 
time decisive. 

It was I who noticed that the musical 
terms occur in the lower part of the 
Hurrian tablet from Ras Shamra/Ugarit 
and who immediately drew the conclusion 
that they must in some way or other be 
the musical notation belonging to the text 
in the top part of the tablet. I announced 
this orally at a scholarly meeting, the 
Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, 
in Brussels in the summer of 1969, and 
published it in the form of an article in 
the scholarly journal Revue d’Assyriologie 
et d’Archeologie orientale 64 (1970). 

Lastly: Both Wulstan and I had our 
respective tentative musical interpretations 
performed: Wulstan by Oxford choir boys, 
whose tape was played at the Rencontre 
Internationale of 1971 in Paris, and I here 
in Chicago (sung “live” in a lecture before 
the combined Near Eastern and Music 
Departments of the University of Chicago 
in the fall of 1971. Admittedly Anne 
Kilmer’s may be closer to the real thing, 
but it was not the first performance. 

Hans G. Guterbock 
Professor of Hittitology 
The Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 
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YAZILIKAYA: APROPOS A NEW INTERPRETATION 


HANS Q. GVTERBOCK, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


In Oriens Antiquus 13 (1974): 211-26, V. Haas and M. Wafler published an 
article entitled “Yazilikaya und der Grosse Tempel,” in which they try to show that the 
rock sanctuary Yazihkaya near Bogazkoy was the place where certain purification rites 
were performed, in contrast to the Great Temple in the city which served for the cult. 
This article appeared while the new publication of the rock sanctuary^ was in the press. 
It introduces an interpretation which is quite different from the possibilities considered 
there.^ This new interpretation will be discussed here. 

The authors begin with a comparison of the physical properties of Yazihkaya and the 
Great Temple,^ both of which they consider as double temples: the Great Temple on the 
basis of P. Neve’s observation of a second adyton,^ Yazihkaya because in its central 
relief both Tesub and Hebat are represented. The fact that these two chief deities are 
only two out of sixty-nine gods and goddesses all represented in the same room makes 
the definition as “double temple” highly questionable. In the Great Temple, on the other 
hand, the authors assume that the rooms on the long sides of the courtyard served as 
cult rooms for the gods (on the right) and goddesses (on the left), who formed the circles 
of Tesub and Hebat, respectively. Apart from the fact that Neve considers only four of 
these rooms as possible cult rooms (nos. 1, 19, 22, 34)^ the authors in their interpretation 
do not ask how the offering procession could have moved from room to room, given 
the very strange distribution of doors and solid walls on the two sides of the temple. 
They furthermore take it for granted that the Great Temple was destined for the Hurrian 
cult without asking where the worship of the Anatolian deities described in so many 
“festival” texts might have taken place. 

The authors then start from the distinction between cult and magic or, as they put it, 
regular food offerings and purification rites. Now it is true that among those texts listing 
the Hurrian pantheon (or parts of it) which were adduced for comparison with Yazilikaya 
first by E. Laroche and after him by H. Otten and me® both categories are represented. 
To name only a few: KUB 27 13 and KBo 14 142 describe the cult of Tesub of Halab, 
KUB21 1 that of Sausga of the Field; whereas KBo 5 2, the ritual of Ammihatna, aims at 
purifying any contaminated person, and the ritual of Muwalanni (KBo 11 2-5) is for the 


^ K. Bittel et al.. Das hethitische Felsenheiligtum 
von Yazihkaya (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1975). 

^ See the sections “Datierung und Deutung” 
(K. Bittel) and “Die Inschriften: Schlussbetrachtung” 
(H. G. Giiterbock). 

^ The identification of the halentuwa with the 
“Sudareal” (p. 211, n. 1) is quite unacceptable as will 
be shown by H. Otten. I expressed my views on 
halentuwa in “The Hittite Palace,” Le Palais et la 
Royaute (XIX^ R.A.I. 1971 [1974]); pp. 307-11; on 


the South Area in “The Hittite Temple,” (XX® 
R.A.I., Leiden 1972 [in press]), pp. 121 f. 

^ P. Neve, in K. Bittel et al., Bogazkoy, vol. IV 
(1969), p. 9 and Beilage 1; the same, Festschrift H. 
Otten (Wiesbaden, 1973), pp. 254 ff., fig. 1. 

® Festschr. Otten 269. Room numbers after O. 
Puchstein, Boghaskoi: Die Bauwerke, WVDOG 19 
(1912), pi. 33. 

^ E. Laroche, “Le pantheon de Yazihkaya,” 
JCS 6 (1952): 115—23, based on ^ “Tessub, Hebat 
et leur cour,” JOS' 2 (1948): 113-36; H. Otten,““Die 
Gotter Nupatik, Pirinkir, Hesue und Hatni-Pisaisaphi 
in den heth. Felsreliefs von Yaz.,” Anatolia 4 (1959): 
27-37; H. G. Giiterbock, “The god Suwaliyat re¬ 
considered,” RHA 19, fasc. 68 (1961): 1-18. 


[JNES 34 no. 4 (1975)] 

© 1975 by the University of Chicago. 
All rights reserved. 
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purification of the king and resembles, in part, the itkalzi rites of which KUB 29 8, the text 
specifically adduced by the authors, describes one part. But here the authors jump to the 
conclusion that the cults described in the first group of texts took place in the Great Temple 
and the purification rites in Yazihkaya. This assumption is by no means warranted. 

Granting that the daily cult took place in a temple and leaving aside the question of 
which temple served any one god as presently unanswerable,'^ I must object to the 
second assertion, namely, that Yazihkaya was a place used only for purification rites 
The authors say that purification rites were often performed outside the city because of 
the danger of contamination with the evils which they were to remove. It is true that 
Yazihkaya lies outside the city, but it is a closed room for which the same danger would 
exist. Furthermore, where specific locations of magic rites are mentioned, they are 
out in the open country, near rivers and the like, as the authors themselves state. But 
Yazihkaya does not fit that description even though it is open to the sky. The authors 
quote a passage from the purification ritual for the royal couple, Tudhaliya and Nikal- 
mati, where “images” are taken to a rock (they seem to be representing the king and 
queen because the spell following their deposition is to make the royal couple as ever¬ 
lasting as the rock).^ Although the authors admit that this is “only a vague reference to 
a cultic [5^c] place which recalls Yazihkaya by association” (p. 218), it is obvious that 
this association is intended to lead the reader toward the next piece of “evidence,” a 
section from KUB 29 8 (col. i 11-27) which is supposed to offer an immediate parallel to 
Yazilikaya.^ 

This section from the tenth tablet of the itkalzi ritual is among the above-mentioned 
texts which Laroche already adduced for the Hurrian pantheon as compared with 
Yazihkaya; it was subsequently also included in my comparative table of male Hurrian 
gods.^° It differs from other such lists in that it mentions a goddess each time as being 
“opposite” [menahhanda, vis-a-vis) each male god. This was briefly noted by Laroche, 
I.C.; for the authors this arrangement was decisive for assuming a complete parallel to 
Yazihkaya. 

It does not matter a great deal that the parallel is not complete: the deities represented 
in reliefs nos. 44-50 are omitted, and I star (Sausga), who in Yazihkaya follows Ea on the 
male side, is listed with his consort, Damkina, as “opposite” him, not to speak of the 
difficulties raised by °UTU ^'^^Arinna in both lines 14 and 23. As stated repeatedly, 
none of the lists corresponds to Yazihkaya one by one, so this discrepancy in itself is no 
great obstacle—although it does make the parallel less “immediate.” 

More importantly, other purification rites list the Hurrian gods and goddesses separ¬ 
ately, e.g., the rituals of Ammihatna and Muwalanni {KBo 5 2 and 11 5). To this objection 
the authors could reply that there is no reason why one could not also approach the male 
and female deities in Yazihkaya separately; what is important for them is that it was 
possible to do it in opposite pairs. Then, however, this one passage with the arrangement 
on opposite sides is no longer as typical of purification rites as the authors make it appear. 

Finally, from the text of the itkalzi ritual itself, it is not at all likely that the ceremony 


Cf. Giiterbock, “The Hittite Temple” (see n. 3), 
pp. 115 f. 

8 KBo 15 10 ii 1 f., edited by G. Szabo, TdH 1 
(1971), pp. 20 f. The passage mentioned in n. 25 from 
the Old Hittite ritual, StBot 8 (1969) pp. 34 f. col. iii 
45 f., only says “we go to a rock” in broken context. 


® “bietet . . . eine unmittelbare Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem Felsheiligtum.” 

See references in n. 6 above; list (m) in RHA 

19:6. 
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was performed in a place like Yazilikaya. Immediately after the section translated on 
page 219, we read (KUB 29 8 i 28 ff.) that scapegoats are let loose; after a passage 
concerned with the purification of the paraphernalia of the gods (with the only Hittite 
spell so far attested in the series, lines 37-43) the incantation priest erects a gate and trees 
KA.GAL-T/il/ GIS.HI.A-ya) and ties a bird to either side of the gate. Then wood piles 
are placed in front of the gate on the right and left sides. Still later (ii 9-11), the client 
himself shoots with bow and arrow, if it is a man; if it is a woman the priest does it for her. 

All this is much easier to understand if the ceremonies take place in the open country. 
The rest of the tablet is taken up by bathing and other cleansing actions accompanied 
by spells, two of which are named after '‘The Waters of Hebat” and "The Waters of 
Sausga and Nabarbi.” Another, closely related tablet begins with a long ritual section in 
Hittite which deals (also?) with "The Waters of Sausga and Nabarbi.” Here the action 
takes place in front of and inside a tent, another indication that the rites w^ere performed 
in the open countrj^ If the Hurrian ritual called itkalzi, w^hich is explained in Hittite as 
"cleansing the mouth,” has anything to do with the Mesopotamian series called mis pi 
"washing of the mouth,” one also expects it to take place in the open.^^ By this w e mean 
in real open country, not a closed chamber open only to the sky like Yazilikaya, which 
the authors themselves at the beginning of their paper called a temple! 

In sum, the article does not prove that Yazilikaya w^as specifically or exclusively used 
for purification rites. What remains is only that the same Hurrian pantheon that was 
worshiped in some cult texts w^as also invoked in some of the rituals of purification. 

In addition, the article contains some details which deserve special discussion: 

(1) The word kupti, which repeatedly occurs in the very passage discussed by the 
authors, does not designate a musical instrument at all (p. 218 and n. 27). Their statement 
"vor den Gottern sind kleine Herde hingestellt, deren Tunktion in unserem Zusam- 
menhang jedoch unw^esentlich ist” misses the point. Lines Ilf. read: 

nu ISTU SA ^ISKUB kues GUNNI.MES harpantes 
nu hantezzin kuptin ANA ^ISKUR walhanzi 

Literally: "What GUNNIs are heaped up on the side of Tesub, they 'strike’ the first 
kupti for Tesub” (etc.).^^ 

For GUNNI, whose ideogram literally is "place of fire,” it is hard to find a good 
translation (see CAD, K, s.v. kinunu "kiln, stove, brazier”). iV GUNNI can be a fixed 
place in a room, a "stove” or perhaps "hearth,” but can also be "brought in,” in wLich 
case it is a "brazier” (Kohlenbecken). In the text under discussion, col. i 48 ff., two 
GUNNI.GIS are "made” and later "offered,” which may best be understood if these 
are "GUNNIs of wood,” "woodpiles,” piles of firewood. In line 11 above, this meaning 
would fit the verb "heap, pile up.” 

The subject of the relative clause kues GUNNI.MES is not resumed by a pronoun in 
the main clause. Such constructions occur if the resumption is either the same w^ord as the 


KBo 20 129 [CTH 111, 5 in BHA 30 [1972]: 
124). The damaged colophon differs from those of the 
other itkalzi texts, and the fragmentary paragraph 
immediately preceding it, while still mentioning 
“[the . . . of. . .] and Nabarbi,” twice uses the term 
“separately.” The relation of this text to the series 
remains to be determined. 

12 For an orientation about this series (with 


literature) and for references to it as early as Ur III 
see M. Civil, 26 (1967): 211. 

12 The evidence available for harp- favors 
Laroche’s interpretation “to heap up,” see HW, 
p. 340. Cf. H. M. Kiimmel, StBoT 3 (1967), pp. 78 f. 
harpantes is the predicate of the relative clause; 
JiSTU SA means “on the side of” as in many instances. 
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modificand (Held, nos. 86 or part or all of it (nos. 122, 66), or if the resumption is 
thought of as being in the locative, in which case a sentence particle is usually found 
(KUB 9 2 i 2f.; Held nos. 109, 111) but may also be lacking (no. 41). Accordingly, 
kupti- is either the same as GUNNI (in the meaning ''woodpile” in contrast to hassa- 
"stove. hearth” ?) or part of it, or the "hitting” of sl kupti- takes place at or on the GUNNI. 
This leads to the following alternative interpretations: either "among the woodpiles 
which are heaped up on the side of Tesub they 'hit’ the first kupti- for Tesub (but 
vis-a-vis, on the side of Hebat, they 'hit’ the first kupti- for Hebat and the Sun-goddess of 
Arinna) or: "at/on/upon the woodpiles which are heaped up on the side of Tesub they 
'hit/strike/drive in’ the first kupti- for Tesub.” 

The phrase kuptin walk- remains enigmatic. The CAD records from Nuzi a phrase 
kupta mahdsu}^ The exclusive occurrence of the "Akkadian” kuptu in Nuzi and of the 
"Hittite” kupti- in texts of Hurrian background in connection with verbs of identical 
meaning {mahdsu = walk-) makes it virtually certain that both phrases must be treated 
together and that we are dealing with a "Wanderwort.” The CAD tentatively translates 
"make a pile(?).” In Bogazkdy the phrase kuptin (or kuptius, pi.) walhanzi for a deity 
occurs also in CTH 472 A i 53-55 and iv 7-10 and in Bo 4811 (unpubl.); in fragmentary 
context KBo 17 70 obv. 18-20; KUB 41 11 "rev.” 6 (H. A. Hoffner, AO AT 22 [1973]:86). 
In AU15 9 2 i 2 f. kuptin walhanzi is done in a renovated temple, and in the catalogue 
KUB 30 45 iii 5 (translated with joining fragments in CTH, p. 161 as A 13) in a newly 
built one. This led E. Laroche to proposing "clou de fondation” for kupti- {ArOr 17,2 
[1949]:17, n. 29), since walk-, like mahdsu, may mean "drive in (a nail, peg, etc.).”^® 
But offerings, including animals, can be put on it [KBo 5 2 ii 43) or they, in turn, can 
also be walh-ed on it (KUB ^ 2 i 4t ff.). Affinity with fire or firewood is again suggested 
by KBo 5 2 ii 57 f. (hantezzin huprushin ‘^ISKUR-7^^ kupti sipanti)^'^ and by the phrase 
GUNNI kuptas [KBo 11 2 i 11 ff. with dupl. 4 i 11 ff.), where kuptas must be genitive of 
an -a- stem. 

Could kupti- be a kind of pole (identifying the GUNNI as belonging to a certain 
deity?) or a brazier on a stand that could be driven into the ground (thus synonymous 
with the GUNNI kuptas "pole-brazier” ?) ? Is the kuptu in Nuzi a peg marking the bricks 
delivered ? Whatever the solution may be, it is clear that kupti- in our text cannot be a 
gong or anything like it and that the relative clause is relevant for the understanding 
of the passage. 

(2) Identifications of individual deities (pp. 220-22): 

There is no objection to restoring the lost name of goddess no. 52 as *Sala or the like, 
corresponding to Salus-bitinhi of the texts. And that no. 55 should be Aya, the consort 
of Samas (Ayu-ekalti with Simegi) was already postulated by Laroche and me, 
although the hieroglyphs are not clear at all. 


Using examples and terminology of W. H. 
Held, The Hittite Relative Sentence, Language 
Dissertation no. 55 (1957). See esp. the section entitled 
“The Resumption,” pp. 22 ff. 

CAD, K, p. 555 s.v. kuptu A; see also CAD, 
A 2, p. 4 s.v. amaru A s(ubst.) “pile of bricks.” 

AHw p. 581, 2, a; CAD, M, in press. For 
Hittite cf. KUB 27 67 iii 67-69 as translated by A. 
Goetze, ANET 348. 

hupruShi is not always or only a vessel (certainly 


not a “turrine,” where the French and German 
“terrine” was no more than an etymological pun on 
huhr- “terra”; Laroche’s new definition as “creuset” 
[crucible, Schmelztiegel], Ugaritica 5 [1968]: 506, 
following E. Benveniste, is preferable) but, especially 
in KBo 5 2 ii 4-10, something that could be made of 
wood and burned. 

E. Laroche, “Les dieux de Yazilikaya,” 
RHA 27 (1969): 99; Giiterbock, in Felsenheiligtum 
(see n. 1) ad no. 55. 
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However, there are two objections against the proposed reading Kunzisalli for goddess 
no. 46. One is the presence of another sign below CHILD which led us to read rather 
GRANDCHILD. The other is that even if ''daughter” were correct and salU for sala 
accepted, one does not see how kunzi could refer to the Stormgod. 

The Twelve Gods (pp. 223 f.): That these are gods of the Netherworld is not new; it is 
implied in their association with Nergal. But this does not mean that they are those 
"Former Gods” or "Gods of the Deep” of which there are several lists.The number of 
deities in these lists varies, even though the number twelve is preferred (perhaps achieved 
by selection).What is more important for the present discussion is that they contain 
divine couples like Enlil and Ninlil and Anum and Antum. The authors pick one list 
which contains twelve names if "Ishara’s Father and Mother” are counted separately 
and not in apposition to the preceding two names (which remains possible).But even 
so, this list contains at least one goddess, the mother of Ishara. How can she (or Ninlil 
or Antum in the other lists) be among the twelve sword-wielding males of Yazilikaya ? 

(3) Finally, the representation of the Twelve Gods, both in rooms A and B of Yazili- 
kaya, with their bent knees and overlapping legs has to be mentioned here because the 
authors (pp. 213 f.) argue that the rows of deities are not meant to be walking in procession. 
They correctly observe that a striding position is the only way in which standing figures 
were represented. That the reliefs in Yazilikaya could serve as cult images (like statues 
in a temple) is shown by the bench-like elevation in front of them which most probably 
served for the deposition of offerings. But that does not preclude that they were at the 
same time represented as following the two main deities. The Twelve are definitely not 
standing! 


GiiteThock,inNeuereHethiterforschung,Historia, 21 cf, q, Burde, Hethitische medizinische Texte, 

Einzelschr. 7 (1964): 55 f. with ref. StBoT 19 (Wiesbaden, 1974), pp. 12 f. 

See the tabulation by E. Forrer, in Melanges F. 

Cumont, Annuaire de VInstitut de philologie et d'histoire 
orientals et slaves 4 (1936): 697-700. 
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The Hittite Seals in the Walters Art Gallery 

By HANS G. GUTERBOCK 
Chicago 


It was Dorothy Hill who, in 1937, surprised 
the world of orientalists by the announcement 
that the so-called seal of Tarkondemos, long be¬ 
lieved to be lost, actually was in the Walters Art 
Gallery.^ This seal, the first bilingual, or rather 
digraphic, document found, played an important 
role in the decipherment of the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphs. Strangely enough, it has still not revealed 
air its secrets, so that a review of the various 
attempts at interpreting it may be in order even 
now. Apart from it there are three more stamp 
seals bearing Hittite hieroglyphs in the Gallery. 
All of them were published by Cyrus Gordon in 
1939.2 While these, too, are still not fully readable 
a fresh look at them may also be worthwhile. 
Summaries of what is, and what is not known 
now seem to be a subject suited to be offered to 
Miss Hill on this occasion. 

The four seals (figs. 1-4) represent several of 
the major types and periods of Hittite stamp 


^ Dorothy Kent Hill, “The Rediscovered Seal of 
Tarqumuwa King of Mera,” Archiv Orientdlni 9 (Prague, 
1937)» pi- XXVI. 

2 Cyrus H. Gordon, “Western Asiatic Seals in The 
Walters Art Gallery,” Iraq, British School of Archaeology 
in Iraq, 6 (London, 1939) (hereafter: Iraq 6), 3-34, esp. 

pp. 24!., pi. VIII f. 

2 In the terms introduced by D.G. Hogarth in his 
Hittite Seals (hereafter: HS) (Oxford, 1920), 17-22. 

^References to sign lists are as follows: 

l=:E. Laroche, Les hieroglyphes hittites. Part i, 
Uecriture (Paris, i960); 

M = P. Meriggi, Hieroglyphisch-hethitisches Glossar, 
2nd ed. (Wiesbaden, 1962) (hereafter: Gloss.^)\ 

G = sign list in H.G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bo^azkoy, 
part 2, {Archiv fiir Orientforschung, suppl. 7, Berlin, 
1942) (hereafter: SBo II), 84-104. 

^ SBo II nos. 251, 252; U. Seidl, Gefdssmarken von 
Bo^azkoy, Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichung der Deut- 
schen Orient-Gesellschaft 88 (Berlin, 1972), pp. <:2-c<, 
nos. A 227, 228, 233, 239. 

®H.Th. Bossert, Altanatolien (Berlin, 1942) (hereafter: 
Altanatolien), nos. 514, 518. 


seals. No. i (57.1513, fig. i) is the oldest, with 
a handle that seems to be between a “knob” and 
a “hammer”;^ no. 2 (42.352, fig. 2) is a fully 
developed “hammer” of the type with circular 
base; no. 3 (54.264, fig. 3) is a tripod, and no. 4 
(57.1512, fig. 4), the “Tarkondemos” seal, most 
probably once was part of a tripod. The last two 
belong to the Hittite Empire period (ca. 1400- 
1200 B.C.), but the first two are certainly older. 
These datings are based on the shapes of the seals, 
the hieroglyphs and, where applicable, the decora¬ 
tive or representational motifs on them. Thus, 
this small collection is actually quite representa¬ 
tive of the development of Hittite glyptic art. 
Comments on each of the four seals follow. 

i) Stamp seal, 57.1513, fig. i, Gordon no. 72, 
made of silver (erroneously called iron by Gor¬ 
don). Circular base, eight-sided tapered stem; on 
top of it a somewhat extended “knob” or under¬ 
developed “hammer” head, perforated lengthwise. 

The seal surface is flat. It is divided into a wide 
outer zone and a circular center field. In the 
center there is one symbol or hieroglyphic sign 
not identified with any known sign of the fully 
developed script. With some stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation one may think of a sign in stamp im¬ 
pressions on pottery, g 200 ,^ on handles from 
Bogazkoy,^ which again may or may not be the 
same as g 199 = l 173 . The latter occurs on seals 
as a title; it is the picture of a kind of spear car¬ 
ried by men on reliefs from Huyiik near Alaca.® 
Whether the sign on the seal should really be 
equated with l 173 and, if so, whether it means 
that the seal belonged to a man with this title 
(“bearer of the spear?”) remains doubtful. 

The outer zone is made up of three sections of 
different guilloches: one regular tress pattern, 
one tress divided in two, and one, a double row 
of running spirals. In the intervals between these 
patterns there are anthropomorphic figures in 


• 7 • 
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FIGURE I WALTERS ART GALLERY 

Silver seal ( 57 ./ 5 / 5 ) and impression (actual size and enlarged), Old Hittite period 


very finely carved relief. Between the two tresses 
is a female seated on a chair with high back and 
wearing a long robe. She holds an unknown 
object or symbol vaguely resembling a fleur-de- 
Us, Both the other two figures turn their back 
on the spiral bands, their face toward one of 
the tresses. One, seated on a cross-legged stool, 
has a horizontal crescent on his head or round 
cap, and holds a spear of the kind just men¬ 
tioned, point up. He seems to be male; perhaps 
the moon god? The other is standing with raised 
hands as if in adoration; he wears a long dress and 
a headdress with protruding point. 

The stvle of the figures is reminiscent of that 
of the so-called Tyskiewicz seal in Boston and 


^ W. Orthmann, Der Alte Orient. Propylaen Kunst- 
geschichte 14 (Berlin, 1975) (hereafter: FKG 14), pi. 375 
a and b; R.AI. Boehmer, ibid., p. 446 with references to 
earlier literature. 

8H.H. von der Osten, The Alishar Hiiyuk, Seasons of 
J930-32, part 2. Oriental Institute Publications 29 (Chi¬ 
cago, 1937), d 975 in fig. 251 on p. 214; p. 224. 

^ T. Beran, Die hethitische Glyptik von Bo^azkoy, 1 . 
Wissenschaftliche VerofTentlichung der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft 76 (Berlin, 1967), no. 94 on pp. 26, 61, and 

pi. 9. 

L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientaux et 
des cachets assyro-babyloniens, perse et syro-cappadociens 
de la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris, 1910), no. 649; L. 
Alesserschmidt, Corpus Inscriptiommi Hettiticarmn 
(hereafter: CIH) Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen 
(Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen) Gesellschaft (hereafter: 
MV AG) 5, 4-5 (Berlin, 1900), pi. xliv 4. 


the eight-sided stamp in Berlin;'^ the combination 
of different tress and spiral patterns also recurs 
in that group. The particular arrangement of 
single figures between sections of different pat¬ 
terns recurs on a number of seafe; one “hammer” 
from Alishar;® one from Bogazkoy^ coming from 
Lower Citv level 3, Old Hittite; one in the 
Biblioth^ue nationale in Paris,^® and an impres¬ 
sion on clay found at Korucutepe.^^ This whole 
group can be safely dated to the Old Hittite 
period. 

2) Stamp seal of haematite, 42.352, fig. 2, 
Gordon no. 70, with “hammer” handle and cir¬ 
cular base, first seen at Aydin and often illus- 
trated.^2 


H.G. Giiterbock, “Hittite Hieroglyphic Seal Im¬ 
pressions from Korucutepe,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 32 (Chicago, 1973 ), 135 - 47 , esp. pp. 146 f. and pi. 
5, no. 21. 

G. Perrot. Ch. Chipiez, Judee, Sardaigne, Syrie, 
Cappadoce, Histoire de Part dans I’antiquite, 4 (Paris, 
1887), 773 and drawing on p. 804; CIH xliii 6; HS, p. 75, 
fig. 79; Bossert, Altatiatolien, nos. 679-80; Iraq 6, pl. viii; 
FKG 14, pl. 376g and p.450. 

Gordon, Iraq 6, 24, quotes Meriggi for the identifi¬ 
cation with M 346; see now in Gloss.- m 346c referring 
to our seal. Although the shape differs from the normal, 
the occurrence of m 347 with a similar curved line on 
the seal a 1049 in the Louvre (FKG 14, pl. 376d) is in 
favor of the identification. Note that Laroche identifies 
M 346 and 347 under l 327. Even if the top part is seal, 
the added curve must somehow change the logographic 
value, and, by its position, this logogram must be part 
of the name. 
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FIGURE 2 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 

Haematite seal (42.^$2) and impression (actual size and enlarged)^ Old Hittite period 


The seal surface is again flat and divided into 
an inner field and an outer zone; this time the 
two zones are separated by a tress pattern. The 
center contains a name, the title scribe (l 326) 
and the symbols for good and life (l 370, l 369). 
The name cannot be read. While the second sign 
IS na (l 35, M 36 in its most plastic shape), the 
first is hard to identify.^^ 

The outer ring is filled with a great number of 
elements, including only one anthropomorphic 
figure. The others are either known hieroglyphs 
or likely to be symbols or ideograms even though 
they are not known from the fully developed 
system. Since those signs that are side-oriented 
all face in the same direction as the seated figure 
it is safe to apply the principle known from in¬ 
scriptions according to which signs “look” toward 
the beginning of the line. Thus the sequence is 
counter-clockwise in the impression. 

This seal should be viewed in connection with 
two or three similar ones kept, respectively, in 
the British Museum, the Albertinum in Dresden, 
and the Louvre.Their outer zones show multi¬ 
ple libation scenes, among them one to a seated 
god holding a bird. Behind the god there are five 
signs or symbols (or combinations of such) on 
all three seals, including (i) a stag’s head over 
two lines (the head missing on the Louvre piece!); 
(2) an unidentified sign above a triangle; (3) the 
ligature later known as “Hattusili” (in Dresden 


(2) and (3) are interchanged, in the Louvre 
garbled); (4) two upright spears, points down; 
and (5) a tree in a pot or stand. This recalls the 
frieze on the neck of the silver stag rhyton in 
the Schimmel collection, which shows the two 
spears behind the seated god with bird, and a 
dead stag and a tree following(!) the spears.^^ 
On the Walters seal the only pictorial element 
is the seated figure, presumably a god here too. 
The long row of symbols or signs has completely 
replaced the libation scenes. Of the symbols found 
in London and Dresden we have here only the 
stag’s head, but with a double curve beneath 
rather than the two lines (cf. l 102, last form), 
and in front, instead of in back, of the god. 
Whether the fourth sign after the god is a tree 
is not clear. Other identifiable signs are (counting 
signs or columns as first, second etc. after the 
god): (2) GREAT KING; (5) ANTLER (l 103 in 
horizontal position as in the Schimmel rhyton) 
over KiNG;^® (9) the donkey head (l ioo); (ii) 
la (l 175) over l 3oo(?); (12) a group recurring 
in a stone inscription from Bogazkoy;^"^ (13) ka 
(l 56) over TOWN (L225); (14) the stag head 
already mentioned; and (15) good (l 370) over 
SCRIBE (L326), a combination frequent on seals 
(cf. G 105). Its presence here, directly in front of 
the god and expressing something like “blessing 
for the scribe,” can be understood since the seal 
owner has the same title in the center field. Pic- 
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FIGURE 3 WALTERS ART GALLERY 

Silver alloy seal ($4,264) and impression (actual size and enlarged)^ Hittite, 1400-1200 b.c. 


tures not immediately identifiable with hiero¬ 
glyphs are: a Hittite adze or Armchenbeil in 
position 3, surmounted by two tiny town signs, 
and two different pots. Although there are a 
number of vases among hieroglyphs (l 333-357) 
ours rather recall the objects in the bottom row 
of the Tyskiewicz seal mentioned above. As a 
result we have to admit that, while the outer 
zone must be conveying some meaning or mes¬ 
sage, we are far from comprehending it, and it 
cannot be “read” in the sense of later hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

3) Stamp seal, 54.264, fig. 3, Gordon no. 71, 
tripod type, made of metal (Gordon: “brass?”). 
The feet of the tripod show the toes by parallel 
incisions. Soldered to the top is a loop. The cir¬ 
cular base is flat and bears an inscription in incised 
Hittite hieroglyphs. 

The type is fairly frequent. All examples be¬ 
long to the Empire period. Some show the figure 
of a man along with the inscription, others have 
only an inscription. The material of two tripods 
in the Ashmolean Museum is described as “base 
silver,” that of an example in Brussels as “argent 
bronze.”^® Two tripod seals from sites in the 
Salt Lake plain are close in type: one, from (Jorca 
near Cihanbeyli^® was described as having a silver 
base and an iron tripod; the other, from ^ardak 
near Aksaray,^® was thought to be bronze having 
a whitish-yellow sheen. It would seem that most 
of these seals are made of a yellowish silver 


alloy, including the “brass” one in the Walters. 

In the inscription, the center row must be the 
name. The first sign is not known in this form. 
It could be a very sketchy bird facing right, head 
down, one wing lifted to rear. But this is by no 
means certain, nor would it be safe to read it 
The sign made of three vertical lines here 
in the middle of the center row must be part of 
the name, hence most probably a syllabic sign: 
tar or tra} (l 388 or 389?). The last sign, li 
(L278), is clear. In the secondary groups, the 
triangle good stands over the pomegranate (l 155) 
on the right; on the left, the lower sign is un¬ 
identified. I must confess that I can read neither 
the name nor the title of the seal owner. The 
cursive script also connects this seal with the 
others of this type. 


British Museum 17804; Dresden zv 1769; Louvre a 
1037. All three together illustrated and discussed by L. 
Messerschmidt, Orientalische Literaturzeitung, 3 (Berlin, 
1900), 441-7; together with the Walters seal, CIH xliii 
2-6; only the British Museum and Walters seals in HS, 
p. 75, ngs. 78-79. Messerschmidt rejected the Louvre 
piece as fake, made after the Dresden one (while both 
were still in the hands of local people in Kayseri) with 
good reasons. I agree, even though Orthmann-Boehmer 
included it in PKG 14, pi. 376e and p. 450. 

O.W. Muscarella, in Ancient Art: The Norbert 
Schimmel Collection, ed. O.W. Muscarella (Mainz, 1974), 
no. 123. Maybe this is the correct way of dividing the 
frieze; note the position of the handle! 
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4) The “Tarkondemos” seal, 57.1512, fig. 4, 
Gordon no. 69. This is only part of a stamp seal, 
the calotte-shaped silver seal surface. As described 
by Miss Hill, its back only shows traces of re¬ 
pair, not of having been soldered to another 
metal part. Yet it must have been somehow con¬ 
nected with a handle. It is particularly regrettable 
that the Qorca seal (mentioned above) is lost, 
since a silver surface on an iron(?) tripod might 
have given an idea of how the Tarkondemos 
calotte was mounted! The shape of the handle of 
the latter can only be conjectured, but a tripod 
seems the most likely because there is at least one 
example of a tripod handle of a hemispheroid 
seal (HS igi) and because the Walters piece 
seems to be ill-suited for the only other known 
metal type, the seal ring. The curvature of the 
surface, which was taken by earlier observers as 
an indication that the piece could not have been 
used as a seal, is no longer an obstacle; many 
strongly concave impressions are known, espe¬ 
cially of royal seals,^^ and experience has shown 
that impressions of the Walters seal can be easily 
made. 

The figure of a man in the center of the seal 
is very well executed in the purest New Kingdom 
style. The cuneiform signs are also clearly those 
of the same period. That the maker of the seal 
misrepresented some only betrays his ignorance 
and does not mean that the seal was made after 
the downfall of the empire. The whole type, in 
the same style, is well represented among the 


If one is daring one may “read” this: Inara (for 
lama) + hassu (“long”) and equate it with the name 
Inarahsu known from Kiiltepe: E. Laroche, Les noms des 
Hittites (Paris, 1966), no. 455. But I doubt that this is 
permissible! 

H.G. Giiterbock, in K. Bittel et al., Bo^azkoy IV: 
Funde aus den Grabungen und 1968, Abhandlungen 
der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 14 (Berlin, 1969), 
49-52 with fig. 13, see esp. p. 52 n. 3. 

HS, p. 37, nos. 188, 189; L. Speleers, Catalogue des 
intailles et des empreintes orientates du Musee Royal du 
Cinquantennaire (Brussels, 1917), p. 193, no. 411. 

H.G. Giiterbock, “Un cachet hittite de Corea,” 
Revue hittite et asianique V/35 (1939), 91 f., pi. 19, 5. I 
never saw the original, which was later lost. 

29 H.G. Giiterbock, “Neue hethitische Hieroglyphen- 
inschriften und Siegel,” Turk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etno- 
grafya Dergisi 5 (Is^-^nbul, 1949), 61-65 (in Turkish, 
53-60), esp. p. 62 f. no. 3 and fig. 15, 3. “Eine Analyse 


seal impressions from Ugarit, which belong to 
the thirteenth century.This shows that rulers 
and individuals in the outlying territories used 
seals made in the same Hittite style, most prob¬ 
ably by employing craftsmen trained in the same 
tradition. 

As mentioned before, this seal, first published 
in 1863, was the first known digraphic document 
and enabled A.H. Sayce to determine the mean¬ 
ing of the two hieroglyphs for king (l 17) and 
COUNTRY (L228). But, ironically, the seal that 
gave the first decisive clue for decipherment poses 
so many problems that its usefulness hardly goes 
beyond those two word signs. These problems 
concern not only the hieroglyphic but also the 
cuneiform inscription. 

The names of both the king and the country 
are faultily written in cuneiform in the outer 
ring, and the unfamiliarity of nineteenth-century 
Assyriologists with the Hittite type of cuneiform 
writing added to the difficulties. After the dis¬ 
covery and decipherment of the Hittite texts of 
Bogazkoy some of these difficulties were over¬ 
come. Thus, the use of kur ‘‘country” and uru 
“city” together, which seemed impossible then, is 
quite common in Bogazkoy. And the existence 
of a country called Mira or Mera led to the 
correct emendation of the geographic name. W.F. 
Albright was the first to propose the reading 
*me-ra. This was improved to *me-ra-a, the form 
attested in the texts, by J. Friedrich,^^ (see fig. 5). 

The name of the ruler, however, is much more 


liegt nicht vor; an den blanken Stellen hat das Metall 
einen weisslichgelben Glanz.” Ankara Museum, no. 8345. 

21 Cf. L 130-134 and M 126 with addendum, Gloss. 
P- 239- 

22 Cf. such photographs as K. Bittel and H. Giiterbock, 
Bogazkoyy Neue Untersuchungen in der hethitischen 
Hauptstadty Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, i 
(Berlin, 1935), pi. 24, i a; Siegel aus Bogazkoy, i, Archiv 
fiir Orient]orschung, suppl. 5 (Berlin, 1940), pi. ii, 38A; 
C 1 .F.A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica III, Mission de Ras Shamra, 
8, Biblioth^ue archeologique et historique, 64 (Paris, 
1956), pi. IV. 

22 Cf. ibid.y figs. 27-29, 38-44, etc. 

24 W.F. Albright, “Tarqumuwa King of Mera,” Archiv 
fur Orientforschung 4 (1927), 137 f.; J. Friedrich, “Die 
kleinasiatischen Personennamen mit dem Element muwa,'' 
Kleinasiatische Forschungen i (1930), 359-78, esp. 367, 
assuming conflation of two signs. 
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FIGURE 4 WALTERS ART GALLERY 

Silver seal ( 57 ./facey impression, back, Hittite, 1400-1200 b.c. 


difficult to interpret (see fig. 6). The only sign 
that is clear after the vertical wedge introducing 
the personal name, is the first, tar. The next group 
of eight wedges (two horizontals, two winkel- 
hakens, and again two horizontals and two 
winkelhakens) was usually taken as the sign best 
known as qu {kum in older periods).^® In fact, 
however, a normal qu, in Bogazkoy as elsewhere, 
should have only one winkelhaken (the sign 
that looks like a triangle on edge) in the middle. 
While the form with two occurs rarely in Baby¬ 
lonia, it is not used at all in Hittite cuneiform. 
Thus the reading qu {kum) must be considered 
an emendation. Without any change, the eight 
wedges in question are bi.bi.^® A.H. Sayce 
emended the group into rik, although that sign 
ends in one winkelhaken and two verticals, look¬ 
ing like Bi+is, but later he accepted the reading 
qu?'^ 

The next group of wedges (fig. 6) was divided 
into possible signs in different ways: -u-tim-me 
was the most commonly accepted interpretation. 
It was this reading, Tar-*qu-u-*tim-me, which 
led to comparison with Greek Tarkondemos, 
the name of a ruler of Cilicia mentioned by 
Plutarch. But here again, shapes of tim resem¬ 
bling the wedges on the seal are rare in Baby¬ 
lonia while the Hittite form is quite different. 


Other readings rendered the existing elements 
more accurately: -u-a§-se~me of P. Jensen and 
-u-mu-me of A. Amiaud and H.V. Hilprecht.^® 
The proposal made in 1927 by W.F. Albright 
(see above) to emend this section into *mu-v)a 
was a welcome step because it yielded a name 
of a known type. It was hailed as “richtige 
Lesung” by Friedrich (see above), who pointed 
out that in Hittite the only reading of the 
sign is kum and took the sequence kum-mu- as 
confirmation for Albright’s reading. There is a 
slight difference in direction between the last 
pairs of winkelhakens in this group, an observa¬ 
tion that favors combining the last pair with the 
following vertical and horizontal wedges into njoa, 
although this leaves the ^mu with one pair too 
little. But this could be the kind of conflation 
assumed also for *ra-a as mentioned above.^® 
Even though the new reading tar-*kum-*mu- 
^'wa was welcomed by many, it was not accepted 
by all scholars. I.J. Gelb went from tar-qu-u- 
tim-me to tar-kum-mu-voa and back to the 
former.^® P. Meriggi, too, went from muwa back 
to timme,^^ and in 1950 S. Alp also decided for 
tim 7 ne.^^ Obviously at that stage the choice of 
reading for the cuneiform version was influenced 
by considerations of the possibilities for inter¬ 
preting the hieroglyphs. TTiis now brings us to 
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original 



me-ra 




me-ra-a 



A B 

FIGURE 7 


FIGURE 5 Possible emendations of the name of 
the country on Hittite seal 


:>! 

31 




c 


A. “ti” or “tiwa?” on seal 

B. mi-ti: Suvasa 

C. mi-ti: usual form 


Variants of sign L ^19/^20 


Y >f~ g:"' 

. 

. - . . • 

FIGURE 6 Possible emendations of the name 

of the ruler on Hittite seal (y^.i$12)* 


original 

“tar-qu-u-tim-me 

“tar-kum-mu-wa 

“tar-kas-na-ti-wa 

* Ed. note: periods indicate where wedges are to be 
separated into signs. 


a discussion of the hieroglyphs on the seal. 

It will be seen that the same inscription occurs 
twice in the center field: once in front of the 
man and once behind him. In both cases the first 
sign, an animal head, looks in the same direction 
as the man, as usual; but the signs closer to the 
periphery are written in directions opposite to 
each other. According to the general principles 

25 First by A.D. Mordtmann, in H. Grote, ed., Miinz- 
studien 3 (Leipzig, 1863), 12iff- For later literature, see 
Friedrich, op. cit. p. 366 nn. i and 3. 

26 Thus read by P. Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier 
(Strassburg, 1898), 22, as an alternative to qu. 

27 A.H. Sayce, “The Bilingual Hittite and Cuneiform 
Inscription of Tarkondemos,” Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology 7 (1882), 294-308 (paper read in 
1880): tar-rik. Idem^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
1922, 538, read Tarku-. 

28 P. Jensen, “Zur Entzifferung der ‘hittitischen’ Hiero- 
glypheninschriften,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 35 (Ber¬ 
lin, 1924), 245-96, esp. p. 286; for Amiaud and Hilprecht 
see Friedrich, op. cit. {supra n. 24), p. 366, n. 3. 

29 Note that in Albright’s drawing {supra n. 24), the 


of the arrangement of signs on stamp seals, this 
is the normal way of writing the “secondary 
group,” in this case the name marked by country, 
from the center outward. In contrast, the “main 
group” containing the personal name normally 
“looks” to the right, i.e., is written in the right- 
to-left order (“right” and “left” always under¬ 
stood as appearing in the impression). 

first two winkelhakens of mu should be moved further 
to the right. 

89 I.J. Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs (hereafter: HH), vol. 
I = Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 2 (Chi¬ 
cago, 1931), p. 34; vol. II =ibid., no. 14 (Chicago, 1935), 
p. 20; vol. Ill ibid.^ no. 21 (Chicago, 1942), p. 27. 

81 P. Meriggi, Die Idngsten Bauinschriften in ^^hethiti- 
schen” Hieroglyphen, nebst Glossar zu sdmtlichen Texten. 
MV AG 39, I (Leipzig, 1934) (hereafter: Gloss.D pp- 7 f- 
n.2;p. 157. 

82 S. Alp, Zur Lesung von manchen Personennamen 
auf hieroglyphen-hethitischen Siegeln und Inschriften. 
Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi 
Yaymlari No. 65, Hititoloji Enstitiisii no. i (Ankara, 
1950), pp. 9^11. 
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The reading of the geographic name, the signs 
preceding country, was soon found, since the 
reading of the sign mi (l 391) and the function 
of the additional line or ‘‘tang” as adding an r 
(or ra) to a sign (l 383, 2) belonged to the read¬ 
ings which had been established longest. The long 
oblique sign was known somehow to express a 
vowel, even though its exact value is still debated 
(L450). This, then, is the name of Mira, which 
may be transliterated as miA^r-h, or mi-\-ra-\ or 
mi\-ra-cL. 

The name of the ruler is written with the two 
signs seen above king in front of the man. In the 
repetition behind him only the first sign is above 
KING while the second is above the This 

is a typical example of the free arrangement of 
signs in the system. The early decipherers were 
naturally confused by it, but now that we can 
read the name of the country there remains no 
doubt that the personal name consists of only 
the two signs. The problem is how to “read” or 
interpret them, and this problem is, of course, 
closely connected with that of reading or emend¬ 
ing the name in cuneiform. 

Whichever reading is accepted for the latter, 
it has more than two syllables. Hence at least one 
if not both of the hieroglyphs must be logograms. 
Accepting tarku{m) as the first element of the 
name in cuneiform, most scholars took the animal 
head as the logogram for this word. This par¬ 
ticular animal head is rather rare;^^ it can best be 
described as that of a he-goat with only one horn 
shown and a stylized goat’s beard below the jaw. 
Gelb {HH I, 34) considered Greek tragos and 
Akkadian turdhu as cognates of the assumed 
underlying word.^^ Alp (see above), connecting 
tarku with Tarhu(nt), the name of the storm 
god, argued that the animal must be the bull, 
known as the sacred animal of that god. But the 
picture does not look like a bull’s head, nor does 
it resemble the known hieroglyph depicting one 
(l 105); thus, the idea that l ioi might be the 
same as l 105 should be given up. 

If the buck’s head is tarku^ then should not the 
other sign be muwa} This was considered by 
Meriggi in 1932.^^ In contrast, Gelb at first 
thought that the second sign was a ligature of 
L319 and L 391, corresponding to the 

reading of the cuneiform as tarqutimme. Meriggi 


then followed Gelb by also accepting tarqutimme 
and rendering the hieroglyph di-m[i]. The 
bracket apparently was meant to express his cor¬ 
rect observation that the small strokes emanating 
from the sides of the sign on the seal are 3+3, 
not 2 4-2 as they should be if they were mi. Gelb 
{HH III) observed the same and therefore re¬ 
jected the idea of a ligature with mi. By adducing 
the inscription of Suvasa (fig. 7 b) he showed 
that the sign l 320 (fig. 7 a) with the 34-3 strokes 
is equivalent to the sign without them (fig. 7 c); 
in other words, that the sign on the seal is simply 
L 319. He read it zi (for reasons we cannot dis¬ 
cuss here) and offered a form Tarhu-zi as cor¬ 
responding to Tarqutimme.^'^ 

At this point the present writer entered into 
the discussion.^® I took the emendation of the 
Bi.Bi group to kum for granted and argued that, 
since the old reading qu was out and kum could 
only be followed by a syllable beginning with m, 
the second part of the name could only be muwa. 
I then followed Gelb and Meriggi in taking l 320 
as a form of l 319, because the sign with the ad¬ 
ditional 34-3 lines occurs in Suvasa in the word 
usually written l 387-319 (fig. 7, b and c). Now 
this word, written l 387-319 (fig. 7 c), had just 


33 L ioi: “Tete de chevre ou d’ane.” We shall discuss 
the second possibility below. The sign on the other two 
seals cited there is lacking the “beard,” and its function 
is not clear. 

34 The Samsat inscription mentioned by him for 
'^Harkuiguy is hardly usable; if there really is a goat’s 
head it rather seems to be l 104 (part of Sausga}). 

35 P. Meriggi, “Sur le dechiffrement et la langue des 
hieroglyphes ‘hittites’,” Revue hittite et asianique 2 
(Paris, 1932), 3-57, esp. 32 and Orientalistiche Literatur- 
zeitung 35 (1932), 564. 

36 As read now. In HH i, he wrote tuA-me. (In HH ii 
he changed this to Tarki{ki)A-me corresponding to 
Tarqumuwa). 

37 S. Alp, op. cit. {supra n. 32) p. ii, thought of a 
ligature of l 488 with 2X4(1) strokes (twice me), to be 
read ti-me. But neither does our sign look like l 488, nor 
is there any trace of additional strokes. 

36 H.G. Giiterbock, “Die Elemente muvoa und ziti in 
den hethitischen Hieroglyphen,” “Symbolae Hrozny,” 
3 = Archiv Orientdlni 18, 1-2 (Prague, 1950), 208-38, 
esp. 212-14; briefly anticipated in “Die Bedeutung der 
Bilinguis vom Karatepe fur die Entzifferung der hethiti¬ 
schen Hieroglyphen,” Eranos, Acta Philologica Suecana 
47 (Uppsala, 1949), 93-1esp. 108. 
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then been shown by the Karatepe bilingual to 
mean “servant,” Phoenician ^bd. While this, up 
to this point, was correct, my next step was fatal! 
Since I thought that the second sign on the seal 
must be read muwa I had to take it as a word 
sign. The fact that here it stood alone while in 
the word for “servant” it was preceded by l 387, 
I explained by taking l 387, which looks like 
the word divider, L386, written twice, as a 
“double word divider” introducing the logogram 
L 319. In this I followed the example of Meriggi.^^ 
Thus I arrived at positing a word mmva “servant” 
which seemed to make good sense as second 
element in theophorous names but did not fit 
other occurrences of the word or element muwa, 
so that I had to posit two homonyms. This was 
rightly rejected by others,^^ and I myself have, of 
course, given it up. What, then, is a better 
solution? 

A variant in Karatepe, word 293, showed that 
L 387 could be used for the syllable mi, normally 


39 Gloss p. 160 left top, where “ is his convention 
for a double word divider and DI in capital letters means 
L319 (m 266, i) used as logogram. In Gloss.^ under 
M.266 he says “ob auch Ideogramm, ist fraglich.” 

Apart from Gelb, Meriggi, and Alp already quoted, 
see J. Puhvel, “ ‘Servant’ in Hieroglyphic Hittite,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 77 (New 
Haven, 1957), 137-39. 

Or the like; see under l 387,2 (where ta^ is a 
mistake for ti) and Meriggi, Gloss.^ p. 83 s.v. mtti(a)s. 
Laroche correctly remarks that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why mt occurs almost exclusively in this word; 
one may also say; why this word is exclusively written 
with wf, never mi. Having argued that in the empire 
script, the old form of l 386 seemed to mean “man 
(vir),” (K. Bittel et al., Bo^azkoy V: Funde aus den 
Grabungen igjo und 1911, Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, 18 [Berlin, 1975], p. 74 sub. d), I 
wonder whether l 387 might not originally be a logogram, 
“man (of a) man” in a sense comparable to our saying 
“my man” when speaking of a subordinate. So, l 387-319 
would be MiTi-ti, and the phonetic use of l 387 in 
Karatepe word 293 would be derived from there. This 
does not affect the main argument and is offered here 
only on the side as a hypothesis. 

^2 Thus the present reading of Assur f, iv, 3. Meriggi, 
Revue hittite etasianique (1932), 32 read this (k)'wi-r-ga-s- 
na-s, but in n. 38 already said “Le mot rapelle en quelque 
sorte le nom Targasnallis.'' See now Gloss.^ s.v. tarkasna- 
and P. Meriggi, Manuale di Eteo Geroglifico, II/1 
(Incunabula Graeca 14, Rome, 1967), p. 140, fr[ase] 19-20. 


written with l 391, the four lines. This led 
scholars to a syllabic reading of the word for 
“servant” as mi-ti-.^^ For the name of the seal 
owner this means that the second sign is tt, which 
rules out mu-wa for the cuneiform version. In 
this I now agree with the others. But from here 
on I again prefer a different solution. 

While *mu-wa is out, Him-me is not much 
better. For one, the Bogazkoy form of tim looks 
too different from what is on the seal, and sec¬ 
ondly the slight difference among the last four 
winkelhakens and the frequency of names end¬ 
ing in -wa strongly argue for reading -wa, not 
-me. Since the hieroglyphic tt calls for some¬ 
thing similar in the cuneiform, I propose to re¬ 
arrange the wedges preceding wa so as to form a 
ti, an emendation requiring not more reshuffling 
than mu and less than tim (fig. 6, last line). The 
resulting Hi-wa yields an acceptable sequence of 
sounds (and possibly a meaning, as will be dis¬ 
cussed presently). 

I still maintain that qu is out and that kum is 
possible only if followed by an m. Since now 
muwa is out, kum must also be abandoned. It 
should be remembered that the alleged kum 
really looks like bi.bi, and that the sign hi 
has another reading kas which does occur in 
Bogazkoy, especially in proper names. Concern¬ 
ing the hieroglyphic name, Meriggi long ago 
saw that the only occurrence of l loi is in one 
of the lead strips from Assur, where it is followed 
by the full phonetic writing tar-ka-s-na-s.'^^ In 
the cuneiform version one can easily read tar-kas- 
. . . without changing anything. Following a 
suggestion of M. van Loon, I propose to start 
from these two syllables and to emend the next 
group of wedges to *na. This requires relatively 
little change: omission of the upper horizontal of 
the second bi and taking the small wedge, hitherto 
either read u, or used in some reshuffling, for an 
undersized vertical. This, then, would yield cunei¬ 
form ^tar-kas-*na-*ti-wa, hieroglyphic tarkasna-tL 

In this form the lack of the last syllable in the 
hieroglyphic spelling is odd. I therefore propose 
the hypothesis that l 320 is logogram for tiwa. 
This word looks like the bare stem form of the 
Luwian word for “sun,” tiwat-, with the known 
loss of the dental in word-final position. One 
could even imagine that the six small strokes 
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emanating from its upper edges are rays.^^ 
Turning from the proposed meaning of the 
second element to that of the first, it will be 
noticed that we called the animal of l loi a goat 
(or buck), that we follow Meriggi in taking the 
animal in the Assur letter f, col. iv, as the same, 
but that tarkasna- is supposed to be the word for 
“donkey” The point is that the same letter has 
in col. Ill a clear sign l ioo, the donkey head, 
with phonetic complement -na which is not 
sufficient proof for reading the whole word 
* tarkasna-^ whereas in col. iv the full spelling 
tar-ka-s-na-s accompanies an entirely different 
picture, an animal’s head with a curved horn, not 
two long ears, and the little protrusion under the 
chin as on the seal. My explanation is that the 
two sections of the letter refer to different ani¬ 


Could the sign depict a “sun disc” of the kind known 
so far only from the Early Bronze Age tombs of Hiiyiik, 
e.g. the diamond-shaped example, E. Akurgal and M. 
Hirmer, The Art of the Hittites (New York, 1962), pi. 
7, top, with rays like pi. 11 top? 

^^L IOO, i; Meriggi, Gloss? p. 123. 


mals. The context as interpreted by Meriggi^^ 
does not require that the animals be the same; 
Meriggi even writes “asini” in the first, “muli” 
in the second place. Thus I contend that targasna- 
is a (he-)goat, not a donkey, and that the word 
for “donkey” is a different word ending in ... -na. 
With the new meaning, targasna- would also be a 
nicer base for such proper names as Targasnalli, 
ruler of Haballa, and our ^Targasna-Tiwa, king 
of Mira.^® 

This is my present attempt at interpreting the 
famous seal inscription. I dare not call it “final”! 
Whatever better reading the future may bring, 
let us enjoy the beauty of the seal, one of the 
treasures of the Gallery, in gratitude to the scholar 
who first recognized it! 


Meriggi, Manuale {supra, n. 42) fr. 19-20; facsimile 
on pi. XVII, no. 39. 

This interpretation was briefly proposed in Bo^azkoy 
V {supra n. 41), pp. 52f. The seal inscription discussed 
there, Targasna-w\ 0 ), and the rock inscription Karabel 
C cannot be discussed here. 
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Randbemerkungen zu einigen hethitischen Gesetzen 

Von Hans G. Gii ter bock, Chicago 


Die folgenden kleinen Beitrage seien dem Kollegen Josef Klima als Zeichen 
der Freundschaft gewidmet. 


1 . annanuhha- 

Dieses Wort ist an drei Stellen der Hethitischen Gesetze als Adjektiv belegt. 
§65 behandelt den Diebstahl eines annanuhha- Hirsches (neben demjenigen eines 
Ziegenbocks und eines Bergschafs, die durch das noch unklare Adjektiv enant- 
charakterisiert sind). Die Bufie ist hoch: nach dem altesten Manuskript A^) ist 
sie „ebenso“ wie die fiir einen Pflugochsen, die in § 63 von „fruher“ fiinfzehn 
auf Jetzt“ zehn Kinder verschiedenen Alters herabgesetzt ist. Analog mufiten 
also hier zehn Stuck Rotwild gemeint sein.^) 

In § 119 (Friedrich II 16 ) wird das Adjektiv von einem „Teich-Voger‘, luliyaS 
MUSEN, und von einem kakkapa- genannten Tier gebraucht, fiir das man, einer 
Anregung Landsbergers folgend, die Bedeutung ,,Rebhuhn“ annimmt^), oder, 
auf anatolische Verhaltnisse besser passend, „Steinhuhn“, Turkisch keklik. Auch 
hier ist die Strafe hoch: sie betrug ,,fruher“ eine Mine Silber"^), ,jetzt“ nur noch 
zwolf Schekel. 

An der dritten Stelle, § 149 (II 38 ), haben friihere Interpreten geglaubt, das Sub- 
stantiv als ,,Rind“ erganzen zu sollen. A. Goetze schrieb vielmehr „a trained 
man“, und F. Imparati schlofe sich ihm und SouCek an^). Dafi es sich hier nicht 


1 ) KBo VI 2 + KBo XIX 1 iii 45 , Otten-SouCek, AfD 21 ( 1966 ) 5 . 

^) So wie das ,,ebenso“ beim Diebstahl eines Zugpferdes in § 64 nur zehn Pferde verschie¬ 
denen Alters meinen kann, so miissen auch hier zehn Tier der jeweils gleichen Art gemeint 
sein. Die Mbglichkeit eines Diebstahls setzt ja voraus, dafi die Tiere gezahmt gehalten werden 
konnten. 

3 ) Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch (HW) S. 342 ; Die Hethitischen Gesetze (HG) S. 106 . 

4 ) Exemplar q, JCS 16 ( 1962 ) 18 : [1 M]A.NA K[U.BABBAR] piSkir. 

5 ) A. Goetze, ANET S. 195 ; F. Imparati, Le Leggi Ittite (LI) S. 283 ff.; V. SouCek, OLZ 
1961 , 467 . Wie die beiden Textzeugen, ai = KBo VI 10 iii 28 und q ii 19 , JCS 16 , 19 , im 
einzelnen zu erganzen sind, ist nicht ganz klar. Fiir aj schlug SouCek nach Photographic U[k]U 
vor. Die Aufnahmen in Hrozny, Code Hittite, Taf. XVIII, und Neufeld, The Hittite Laws, Taf. 
XXII, zeigen, dafi seit der Kopie in KBo VI ein Teil der Oberflache verloren ging. Kollation 
des Originals in Istanbul 1978 ergab, daft die in Hroznys Foto erscheinenden Senkrechten in 
der Bruchflache nicht mit Sicherheit Reste von Keilen sind. Das alte Manuskript 1 hat zwi- 
schen erganztem tdk-ku und erhaltenem an nur fiir ein einziges Zeichen Platz, und UN (UKti) 
fiir Mensch ist in dieser Zeit nicht zu erwarten. Am einfachsten ware es in q [tdk-ku iXiYan 
und dann auch in ai [tdk]k-ku L[U-jai] zu erganzen. 
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um ein Tier sondern in der Tat um einen Menschen handeln mufi, zeigt die aus 
zwei Personen bestehende Ersatzleistung. Aufierdem stehen dampupin in § 147 
und annanuhhan § 149 offenbar im Gegensatz zueinander. Wenn soweit das Ad- 
jektiv in § 149 sich auf einen Menschen bezieht, entfallt das Argument, es sei 
nur von Tieren gesagt, wahrend das Verbum annanu- nur von Menschen belegt 
ist^). Die Wortbildung, Adjektiv auf -hha- neben Substantiven mi -ahha-, wird 
man hinnehmen rniissen'^). 

Was mit einem ,,ausgebildeten“ Oder „abgerichteten“ Hirsch gemeint ist, wur- 
de mir durch die Beobachtung von M. Mellink klar, dafi> der Hirsch auf dem 
rechten der beiden Jagdreliefs aus Hiiyuk einen Nasenring tragt, von dem ein 
Seil zum Jager hin fiihrt, dafi er also ein ,,decoy“, ein zum Anlocken des Wildes 
benutztes Tier ist®). Dafi ein so abgerichteter Hirsch wertvoll war, versteht sich. 

Die beiden Vogel des § 119 sind dann Lockvogel. Gerade bei der Wildenten- 
und Hiihnerjagd werden solche ja gern gebraucht. Der wertvolle Teichvogel 
braucht dann nicht, wie Friedrich annahm, ein Ziervogel, vielleicht ein Schwan, 
zu sein, sondern ist wahrscheinlich eine als Lockvogel abgerichtete Ente. 

2. larputta 

Diese Verbform ist bisher nur in § 162 (II 47) belegt. Friedrich^) ersetzte 
dieses Hapax durch ein anderes, * *arpu', indem er statt ta la-ar-pu-ut-ta vielmehr 
ta-at{\) ar-pu-ut-ta zu lesen vorschlug. Obwohl dieses Verb *arpu- sich an die 
Worter arpuwant- und arpuwatar^^) anschliefien lafit, ergibt es in dem Gesetzes- 
paragraphen keinen befriedigenden Sinn. 

Dem verstorbenen Kollegen K. K. Riemschneider verdanke ich den Hinweis 
auf das kleine Fragment 684/c, das ich kiirzlich in Ankara kopieren konnte 
(Abb. 1). Es stimmt mit dem Exemplar) = KBo VI 26 i 20, dem bisher einzigen 
Textzeugen fur diese Zeichenfolge, darin vollig uberein, daE es deutliches la und 
vor diesem einen klaren Wortabstand aufweist. Obwohl an sich ein Schreiber einen 
Fehler aus seiner Vorlage iibernommen haben kann, ist es nicht zu empfehlen, die 
beiden einzigen Textzeugen zu emendieren. 

Zur Bedeutung des Verbums, das offenbar in der 3. Person Sing. Pras. Medium 
vorliegt, kann ich nichts Entscheidendes beitragen"). Auch ich denke daran, dafi> 


^) Friedrich, HG S. 101 , Anm. 1 ; dazu schon SouCek, a.a.O. 

'^) Trotz A. Kammenhuber, HW^ S. 78 . Zur dort genannten Literatur noch E. H. Sturtevant, 
Language 14 ( 1938 ) 242 ; J. Puhvel, JAOS 97 ( 1977 ) 569 f. 

*) M. Mellink, Anadolu (Anatolia) 14 (1970 [ 1972 ]) 18 - 20 ; Anordnung der Reliefs ebd. 
Fig. 2 . Gute Abbildungen des urspriinglichen Zustandes bei A. Moortgat, Bergvdlker, Taf. 
XXXV-XXXVI; H. Th. Bossert, Altanatolien, Nr. 52 If.; des jetzigen Zustandes bei E. 

Akurgal, Die Kunst der Hethiter, Abb. 94 und 96 ; K. Bittel, Die Hethiter (Universum der 
Kunst), Abb. 224 f. 

9 ) HG S. 109 und schon HW S. 32 und 127 . 

^®) HW S. 31 , 1 . Erganzungsheft S. 2 , 2 . Erg. S. 8. 

11 ) Vgl. die HG S. 108 f. angefuhrten Deutungsversuche. [Eine gute Interpretation im hier 
angedeuteten Sinn jetzt bei C. Melchert, JCS 31 ( 1979 ) 59 — 62 . Korr. Nachtr.] 
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Abb. 1 . Bruchstuck 684 /c aus Bogazkoy, Museum Ankara. 


es sich um unbefugtes Ableiten des Wassers aus einem Bewasserungsgraben han- 
delt, wobei (trotz der sprachlichen Schwierigkeiten) wo hi zwischen oberhalb und 
unterhalb des betroffenen Grundstucks unterschieden wird. Im zweiten Falle 
j^ehort er (der Graben) ihm“; im ersten erwartet man irgendeine Sanktion: 

„er/es wird bestraft(?)“ Oder, vielleicht eher, „er (der Graben) wird zugeschut- 
tet(?)“. Wie dem auch sei, mufi man ein Verb larpu-, Med., zunachst noch un- 
bekannter Bedeutung, ansetzen. 

Das Fragment 684/c enthalt noch ein wenig mehr. § 162 fMlt ans Ende der 
zweiten Kolumne. Unmittelbar anschliefiend liest man in Kol. iii 1—3: tdk-ku 
PAs-fl[« ...] AM-iS-Si x[...] [ka(l)]-q-aS-wa[. ..]. Das erganzt die Anfange der 
ersten Zeilen von § 162/1 (II 47 bis) und zeigt, dafi auch hier von einem Gra¬ 
ben die Rede ist. kuelaS A.^A-iSSi „auf wessen Feld er ...“ gibt wenigstens einen 
Hinweis darauf, um was es sich handelt. 

684/c iv 1 entspricht KBo VI 26 ii 52 in § 182 (II 67); leider ist auch hier 
die Fortsetzung verloren. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE PRAYER OF MURSILI TO THE SUNGODDESS 

AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


By HANS G. GUTERBOCK 

It is now forty years since Oliver Gurney published his dissertation entilted “Hittite 
Prayers of Mursili II”^. His careful analysis of the texts as well as his translation have 
stood the test of time admirably. While writing, Gurney learned about the prayers to the 
Sungod which had been found in the 1930 s, but their publication came too late for inclusion 
in his work.^ Since then much has been written about these recent finds and their relation 
to the texts of Mursili.^ On this happy occasion I want to offer to my friend a hitherto 
unpublished fragment which forms part of the prayer to the Sungoddess of Arinna (KUB 
24 . 3 ), completing the beginning of column ii. It was H. Otten who recognized it as belonging 
to that tablet; he must have communicated this fact to E. Laroche, who included it as 
544 /u under nr. 376 , A, in the second edition ( 1971 ) of his Catalogue des textes hittites (CTH). 
But Otten has not so far published the fragment, in contrast to additions to other solar 


Obv. coL. ii 



^5'; 10 I kuc - ^ ttc 


KUB XXIV 3 

ii a') 



^ 0 . R. Gumey, “Hittite Prayers of Mursili II,” Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 27 
(Liverpool, 1940 ). 

2 See Gumey, op. cit. pp. 10 and 83 . 

® E.g., Ph. H. J. Houwink ten Cate, Numen 16 ( 1969 ) 88; idem. The Records of the Early Hittite 
Empire ( 1970 ), 33 - 35 . 
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hymns which we are using below. I shall first offer a hand copy of 544/u made after a 
photograph. The fragment comes from the Great Temple at Bogazkoy and thus establishes 
the provenience of the tablet KUB 24.3. A transliteration and translation will be given 
below as part of a comparative rendering of the various hymns to solar deities.^ 

In the past I only said that Mursili’s prayer contained (almost) verbatim quotations 
from the other hymn(s) and that according to the available space the quotation must have 
been shortened, but I failed to go into detail, although some of the omissions could already 
be observed.^ Now the restoration of Mursili’s prayer contains the end of its hymnic part 
and thus gives an opportunity to compare the various hymns in detail.® 

In presenting the wording of the Sun Hymns I differ from Laroche’s listing in CTH by 
regrouping some of the smaller duplicates as follows: 

372: A — KUB 31.127 with additions as shown in CTH. New Hittite script (NS). 

From Biiyiikkale, Building A. 

B = KUB 31.128 // A i 1-13. NS; same provenience. 

= KUB 31.133 // A i 20-45. NS; same provenience. 

374.1 = KUB 30.11 + 31.135 (+) 130. Middle Hittite script (MS). 

From Biiyiikkale, Building A. 

2,A = KUB 36.75 + Bo 4696 (ZA 62, 231 f.) + 1226/u (ZA 67,56). 

From Temple I. 

B - KBo 22.75 + 1698/u + 221/w (ZA 64,217) // A ii. NS. From Tpl.I. 

C - KUB 31.134 II A i 6'-16' (and 372 A i 29-37). From BK, Bldg.A. 

3 = KUB 31.129, parall. in A and B not preserved (// 372 A 13-18). 

MS. From BK. Bldg A. 

Kepeated collations showed that (contrary to JAOS 78, 238, n. 13) Laroche’s copies C, D, 
and E of 372 are not part of one and the same tablet, that D is in NS while C and E are 
in MS. The latter two (Laroche’s 372, C, E, our 374.2, C and 3) have the same handwriting 
but different colour. KUB 31.134 uses the first person singular and therefore belongs to 
374, not 372 (here 374.2, C).® As for KUB 31.129, it may be part of the same tablet, if 
the difference in colour is accidental; since it has no preserved parallel in 374.2 I prefer 
calling it 374.3. Note that Otten’s 374.3 (ZA 64, 217) is here 2, B.—KUB 31.133, on the 
other hand, goes with 374 in sections 14 and 18 below, but with 372 in section 19; I therefore 
kept it under 372. 

For the sake of convenience I divided the hymns into sections which do not necessarily 
coincide with the paragraphs marked by rules on the tablets. ® Each section contains two 
or three clauses devoted to one theme. One might speak of “stanzas” composed of two or 
three “verses”, but I refrain from using these technical terms. 

In the translation I have chosen the less pretentious “you” for the pronoun of the 
second person singular rather than the archaizing “thou”; I also disregarded the difference 
between the real vocative and the appositional nominative, etc. (as elaborated in JAOS 65, 
1945, 252-55) and translated both constructions as address. In some cases I may have 


^ Translations only were given by the present author in Neues Handbuch der Literaturwissenschajt, 
Vol. I: Altorientalische Literaturen, ed. by W. Rollig (Wiesbaden, Athenaion, 1978 ) (abbr. HbLit.), p. 230 ; 
The Frontiers of Human Knowledge: Lectures held at the Quincentenary Celebration of Uppsala Uni¬ 
versity 1977 ( 1978 ) (abbr. Frontiers)^ p. 136 with n. 26 . 

® JAOS 78 ( 1958 ) 244 ; HbLit. 230 with n. 51 ; Frontiers 135 . 

® Comparison of the older prayers among themselves, without that of Mursili, is the subject of an 
article by M. Marazzi and H. Nowicki (Wurzburg), “Vorarbeiten zu den hethitischen Gebeten (CTH 372 , 
373 , 374 ),” Oriens Antiquus 17 ( 1978 ), 257 - 278 . 

’ I keep this siglum so as to avoid confusion. For my reason for keeping this fragment under 372 
see presently. Laroche’s copies C and E are here assigned to 374 ; his F and G are duplicates to A col. iv 
and thus not needed here. 

® See JAOS 78 , 242 , n. 27 . This attribution was not noted by the authors of OrAnt. 17 , 263 . 

^ They differ from tablet to tablet; see the rendering in JAOS 78 , 239 - 241 . 
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chosen a translation arbitrarily, since this is not the place for detailed discussion (e.g., 
handant- vs. fard handant- or the exact meanings of kurimma- and wannummiya-). 

In Mursili’s prayer to the Sungoddess of Arinna the hymn begins with the following 
lines, which have no parallel in the older sun hymns but recur in the prayer to Telipinu:^® 
You, oh Sungoddess of Arinna, are an honoured deity. 

Your name is honoured among names, 

and your godhead is honoured among godheads. 

Among the gods you alone, oh Sungoddess of Arinna, are honoured. 

Great are you, oh Sungoddess of Arinna, 

and there is no other god more honoured or greater than you. 

The Great Sun Hymn (CTH 372 ) begins with a simple address to the god; the parallel with 
the prayer of Mursili begins after that. The other versions become available only later. 


372 (i 1 ) 

376 (i 34 ) 

372 ( 2 ) 

376 ( 35 ) 

372 ,A ( 3 ) 

B ( 3 ) 

376 ( 37 ) 

372 (A 6) 

376 ( 38 ) 


( 1 ) 

fD-i^Ttr-e is-ha-mi 
Oh Sungod, my lord! 

ha-an-da{-a)-an-za ha-an-ni-es-na-as (2) is-ha-as 
Just lord of judgment! 

ha-an-ta-an-da-sa-az ( 35 ) [ha-a]n-m-es-na-as EN-as zi-ik-pdt 
You alone are the lord of just judgment. 

( 2 ) 

ne-pi-sa-as da-a-ga-zi-pa-as-sa (B: tdk-na-as-sa) WGAL-u-e 
( 3 ) KUK-e (B: ut-ne[-e\) zi-ik du-ud-du-us-ki 4 i 
Oh king of heaven and earth! 

You are ruling the lands. 

ne-pi-sa-as-sa ( 36 ) \tdk-na’a\s-sa WQA.'L-u-iz-na-tar zi-ik-pdt du-ud-du- 
us-ki-H 

And only you are controlling the kingship of heaven and earth. 

( 3 ) 

tar-hu-u-i-la-tar ( 4 ) zi-ik-pdt pe-es-ki-H 
zi-ik-pdt Im-an-da-an-za ( 5 ) dingir-?/5 
ge-en-zu-u da-as-ki-si zi-ik-pdt 
You alone are giving strength, 
you alone are a just god, 
you alone are having mercy. 
ir-hu-u-sa-kdn zi-ik-pdt zi-i\k-ki-s%\ 

[. . .] ( 4 ) BiNGin-us hu-is-nu-us-ki-H 
The boundaries only you set, 

[you, a just(?)] god, are preserving life. 

[KtJR.KUR.M]ES-a[s]-M^ ZAG.Hi.A-t^s zi-ik-pat zi-ik-ki-H 
The boundaries of the countries only you set. 

( 4 ) . 

mu-ga-a-u-wa-ar zi-ik-pdt e-es-sa-at-ti (B: is-ta-ma-as-ki-H) 

Only you fulfil (var.: listen to) the prayers. 

\mu-g'\a-u-wa-ar-ra zi-ik-pdt is-ta-ma-as-ki-H 
And only you listen to the prayers. 


Gumey, AAA 27 , 20 : “Hymn of Praise” (a) To Telipinu, (KUB 24 . 1 ) ii 20 - 22 , and p. 22 : (b) To 
Sun-goddess of Arinna, (KUB 24 . 3 ) i, 29 - 34 ; also translated by Goetze, Kleinasien, 2 d. ed. ( 1957 ) 136 ; 
Giiterbock, Frontiers 135 . 
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372 (7) 


376 (39) 

(40) 


372 (8) 


376 (40) 


372 (10) 


376 omits. 


372 

(12) 

374.311 

(T) 

376 omits. 

372 

(14) 

374.3 

(2') 

376 

(43) 


( 5 ) 

zi-ih-fdt ge-en-zu-wa-la-as 

(8) nu ge-en-zu zi-ih-fdt da-as-ki-H (B omits nu) 

You alone are merciful, oli Sungod, 
and only you liave mercy. 

[zi-i]k-pdt-za ^utu A-ri-in-na gi-in-zu-wa-la-as bingir-lum zi-ik 

[nu] gi-in-zu zi-ik-fdt da-as-ki-H 

You, oh. Sungoddess of Arinna, are a merciful goddess, 

and only you have mercy. 

( 6 ) _ 

ha-an-da[-a)-an-za-kdn (9) an-tu-uh-sa-as (B: an-tu-wa-^ah-ha\-as]) 
tu-uk-pdt a-as-su-us 
na-an zi-ik-fdt (10) sar-li-is-ki-H 
The righteous person is dear to you, 
and you let him prevail. 

pa-ra-a ha-an-da-an-za-sa-kdn (41) an-tu-uh-wa-ah-ha-as tu-uk-pdt 
A-NA ^XJTU '^^^A-ri-in-na as-H-ia-an-za 
(42) na-an zi-ik-pdt ^UTU A-ri-in-na [sa]r-le-eHki-H 
The person guided in righteousness is dear (lit.: loved) to you, oh 
Sungoddess of Arinna, 

and you, oh Sungoddess of Arinna, let him prevail. 

. ( 7 ) 

su-wa-ru ma-ia-an-za (11 ) dtjmu ^nin.gal 
za-ma-kur-te-et sa NA 4 .ZA.GiN-as 
Oh Sungod, you are truly the grown-up son of Ningal! 

Your beard is of lapislazuli. 


( 8 ) 

ka-a-[s]a-at-ta DUMXj.LU.Uig.Ltr-as iR(!)-.fir^ (13) a-ru-wa-a[-it] 
nu-ut-ta me-mi-is-ki-iz-zi 

Behold, the son of mankind, your servant, bowed to you 
and speaks to you. 

[. . . a-ru-wa-a]-nu-un nu[. . .] 

I [, the king(?), bowjed [to you] 
and [speak to you]. 


.( 9 ) 

ne-pi-s[a-as\ tdk-na-aHsa hu-u-la-le-eHni zi-ik-pdt 
(15) ^UTU-^(s [laY-oP-lu-ki-ma-as 

[.] tdk-na-a-as-sa [. . .] (3') [zi-ik-pdt] ^vtv-us la-lu[-. . .] 

ne-pi-sa-aHsa-az tdk-na-aHsa hu-u-la-le-eHni (44) zi-ik-pdt ^utu 
BRGA-ri-in-na la-lu-uk-ki-ma-as 

In the circumference of heaven and earth you, oh Sungod/Sungoddess 
of Arinna are the source of light. 


“KUB 31 . 129 . 
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( 10 ) 


372 

(16) 

i^UTU-e sar-ku-i hVGAL-u-e (16) dumu ^^nin.gal 

ut-ni-ia-an-da-as sa-ah-la-in (17) is-hi-u-ul zi-ik-'pdt ha-an-te-is-hi-H 
^UTU (18) mr-ku LUGAL--w-e 

374.P2 

(T) 

[.] DtJMU ^'’NIN.GAL"’ 

[utniya^[]) is-}i\i-u-ul s[a-ak-l\a-^ (2') [zikjftat ^utu-^s(?) 
Iia-an-t\e-es-ki4i 

374.3 

(4') 

[i>UTU]''-e'* sar-ku WGAi^-u-e [_] 

(5') [is-lii{~u{)yul sa-ak-l[i-in zikfat] (6') [^UTU-it]! ha-an-te-es-kil-si] 

Oh Sungod, mighty king, son of Ningal! 

The law and customs of the lands you establish, Sungod, (mighty king). 

376 omits. 

(11) 

372 

(18) 

DiNGiR.MES-wa-as-Mn is<ctaryna zi-ik-pdt (19) as-nu~an~za 

Among the gods only you are widely worshipped. 

374.1 

(2') 

na-as-ta KV'BJ'-iaP is-tar-na (3') [... as{4a\ynu\-wa-an-za 

DiNGiR-^l zi-ik 

374.3 

(6') 

[....] (7') [is-tar^nyi zi-ik-pdt [.] 

Throughout the country you, oh Sungod, are a widely worshipped god. 

376 

(45) 

KUR.KtJR.Hi.A" 5 a- 2 ;a-Mn is-tar-na zi-ik-pdt as-m[-nu-w\a-an-za dingir- 


LlM-is 

And throughout the countries only you are a widely worshipped 
goddess. 


( 12 ) 


372 

(19) 

da-a-as-su is-}i[i-i\s-sa tu-uk-pdt pi-ia-an 

(20)^® ha-an-da-a-an-za ma-ni-ia[-aJi]-ha-ia-as is-ha-a-as zi-ik 

374.1 

(4') 

[dassu ishissa(l) tu]-uk-pdt ^VTU-i pi-ia-an 
ha-an-da-an-za (5') [... .(shorter!)] 

Strong lordship is given to you (oh Sxmgod), 
you are the just overlord of government. 

376 omits. 

(13) 

372 

(21) 

da-an-ku-wa-ia-as KVB.-e[-as\ at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik 

You are father and mother to the ‘^dark’’ countries. 

374.1 

(5') 

[...(?) KtJR]‘'-e“'-al hu-u-ma-an-da-as at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik 

376 

(46) 

nu-za KUR-e-al hu-u-ma-an-da-as at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik 

You are father and mother to all the countries. 

(14) 

372 

(22) 

^UTU-^ GAL-Z^’ LUGAL-W-e 

^EN.LiL-as at-ta-as-t\e-e\s KUR-e (23) 4 hal-hal-du-ma-ri ki-is-ri-it-ti (D; 
[kyi-is-^y. . .]) tYi-i^a-an har-zi 

374.1 

(6') 

[i^EN.LiL-as attaUis KUR]'"-e’^ 4 hcd-hal-tu-u-mar tu-uk-pdt ki-is-sa-ri-it-ti 

{T) [...] 

Oh Sungod, great king (omitted in 374.1) 

Your father Enlil has put the four comers of the land into your hand. 

376 omits. 



KUB 31.130 obverse. 

372, D = KUB 31.133 begins. 
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372 (24) 

374.1 (7-8) 

376 (47) 

372 (25) 

374.1 (8') 

374 . 2 , ( 1 ') 

376 (49) 

372 (26) 

374.2, A (3') 

376 (50) 


372 (29) 

374.2,Ai5 (6') 
376 (53) 


( 15 ) 

ha-an-ni-es-na-as is-ha-a-as zi-ih 

nu ha-an-ni-es-na-as pe-e-di (25) da-ri-ia-as-ha-as-ti-is KU gal 
same as 372 

You are the lord of judgment, 

and in tlie place of judgment there is no tiring of you. 
ha-an-ni-es-na~§a-az pa-ra-a ha-an-da-an-za EN-as zi-ih 
(48) nu-ut-ta ha-an-ni-es-na-as pe-di tar-ri-ia-as-ha-as nu gAl 
Y ou are the divinely guided lord of judgment, 
and in the place of judgment there is no tiring of you. 

( 16 ) 

ka-ru-u-i-li-ia-as-sa-kdn (26) DiNGiR.MES-wa-as is^-tar-na '^''vtv-us 
sar-ku-us 
ka-ru [-... (gap) 

[. ils-^taP-na (2') [. . .. sar-ku-u\s(}^) 

Also among the Former Gods you, oh Sungod, are mighty. 
ka-ru-u-i-li-ia-sa-za-kdn dingib.mes-uI is-tar-na zi-ik-pdt (50) as-M-nu- 
wa-an-za 

Also among the Former Gods only you are worshipped. 

(17) 

DiNGiK.MES-G5-^a-a^ siSKUR (27) zi-ik-pdt z{{i-ik-ki-s)]i (D 8) 
ka-ru-u-i-li-ia-as-sa-an (28) [DiNGiR.M]ES-na-al ha.la[- 5(7-iV(7 z]i-ik- 
pdt zi-ik-ki-si 

[.. . zi-ik]-pdt '^VTV-us (4') [zikkiH] 

[ka-m’U-i-l]i-ia-sa-as4a-an (5') [DiNGiR.MES-na-os ra.la-s]u-nu zi-ik- 
pdt zi-ik-ki-si 

BmGmMEs-na-(M-sa-as-sa-an siskur.hi.a zi-ik-pdt (26) ^utu ^^^A-ri- 
in-na zi-ik-ki-si 

ka-TU-u-i-li-ia-as-sa-ahsa-an DiNGiR.MES-wa-ai b.a.la,su-nu zi-ik-pdt 
zi-ik-ki-U 

To the gods you alone (oh Sungod/Sungoddess of Arinna) allot the 
sacrifices, 

and to the Former Gods only you allot their share. 

( 18 ) 

[{ne-p)\i-m-as a-ap-pa tu-uk-pdt ^TV-i ha-as-kdn-zi 

(SO) n[{u-kdnn)]e-pi-sa-asKA-as zi-ik-pdt as-m-nu-wa-an-za ^UTU-ws (31) 
sar-re-es-ki-si (D:[sa]r-m-as-ki-it-ta) 

[nepisas] ^i%g a-ap-pa tu-uk-pdt ^vrv-i (7') [haskan-zli 
na-as-ta ne-pi-sa-as kA-us zi-ik-pdt (8') \as-sa-nu-w\a-an-za ^UTU-ws 
sar-ra-as-ki-it-ta 

[ne-pli-m-as-m^A-am Eam-pa tu-uk-pdt ha-as-kdn-zi 
(54) \nu(-za^-kd]n or: [na-as-t'\a't) ^ne'-p{i-sa-a'\s eL-us zi-ik-pdt 
as-sa-nu-wa-an-za (55) [^utu A-ri-in-na Hlr-ri-is-ki-it-ta 
The door leaves of heaven they throw back only for you, oh Sungod, 
and only you, widely worshipped Sungod/Sungoddess of Arinna, cross 
the gate of heaven. 


KUB 36.75 col. i + Bo 4696, H. Otten—C. Eiister, ZA 62 (1972), 231 f. 
15 Duplicate C = KUB 31.134 begins. 
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372 (32) 

274.2, A (9') 

374.116 ( 2 ") 

376 (55) 

372 (33) 

374.2, A (11) 

374.1 (3") 

376 (57) 

372 (35) 

374.2,A (13) 

374.1 (4") 


376 broken. 


(19) 

nu ne-pi-sa-as DiNGiE.MES-es tu-uk-pdt (D 12 adds: %TtJ-i) hat-ta-an 
ha-ni-na-an-te-es 

(33) tak-na-a^’sa DiNom.MES-el tu-uk-pdt kat-ta-an ka-ni-na-an-te-es 
(D:[^UTtj]^-r ki.min) 

The gods of heaven bow down only to you (oh Sungod), 
and the gods of the earth bow down only to you ([oh Sung]od). 

[nu ne]-pi-sa-as tdk-na-a-as-sa DiNGiR.MES-es tu-uk-pdt (10) [%Tu]-i 
kat-ta-an ka-ne-na-an-te-es 

[nu nepisas taknas-s]a DiNGiR.MES-es tu-[uk-pdt ....] 
ne-pi-sa-as-sa (56) [takn(Msa dingir.mes tu-u]k-pdt a-na 
^^^A-ri-m-na (56) [. ..] 

And the gods of heaven and earth bow down only to you, oh Sungod/ 
Sungoddess of Arinna. 

(20) 

ku-it-ta (34) me-mi-i§-[k]i-si 

DiNGiR.MES-sa a-op-pa tu-uk{l)-pdt(\) a-ru-u-e-es-kdn-zi 
[ku-it]-ta ®UTU-«^5 me-mi-is-ki-H 

DiNGiR.MEs-sa (12') a-ap-pa tu-uk [(^tiTU-t)] a-ru-u-is-kdn-zi (C: a-ru-e- 
es-kdn-zi) 

[kuitta '^vru-us memiski-s]i DmGiR.ME§-sa Orap-pa t[u-uk ...] 

[. .]-x-x ®tJTU A-ri-in-na me-mi-es-ki-si 

(58) [. ... A-NA ^UTU ^^^A-ri-{]n-na a-ru-vT-i-iPl-kdn-zi] 

Whatever you, oh Sungod/Sungoddess of Arinna say, 

the gods faU down before you, oh Sungod/Sungoddess of Arinna. 

(21) 

dam-me-is-ha-an-da-as ku-ri-im-ma-as-sa an-tu-uh-ha-as (36) 
at-ta-as an-na-as zi-ik 

ku-n-im-[m]a-as dam-m[i-{]s-ha-an-da-a§ (37) an-tu-uh-^a-as kat-ta-wa-a- 
tar zi-ik-pdt (38) mr-ni-in-ki-is-ki-H 

ku-ri-i[m-ma(oi -pa)-a{s w)]a-an-nu-mi-as-§a (C: wa-an-nu- 
um-mi-ia[-a^-ia^ (14') an-na-as [at-ta-as] zi-ik 
(15') ^TV-us ku-ri-i[m{-pa-as C 11' d)]am-mi-i§-M-an-ta-a>§-sa 
{W)[an-t]u-uh-sa-as k[at-ta-wa-t(ar z)]i-ik-pdt (17) [sar-ni-in- 

ki-is-k{]-H 

dammisfmndasm k]u-ri-im-ma-as wa-an-nu-mi-i[a-as ....] 
(5") [^tJTU-ws kurimmas(l) da]m-me-ePha-an-ta-aPsa an-t[u-. ..] (6") 
[kattawatar §ar-ni-i]n-ki-is-ki-si 

Oh Sungod, you are father and mother to the (oppressed,) lonely (and 
bereaved) (person), 

(oh Sungod,) only you satisfy the claims of the lonely and oppressed 
person. 


( 22 ) 

372 (39) ma-a-na-aPta ka-m-u-wa-ar-wa-ar ne-pi-sa-az (40) §a-ra-a 

u-up-zi 

nu-us-H-an sa-m-a-a[z-z]i-m-as u[t-n]i-e-as (41) kat-te-ra-as-sa ut-ne-ia- 
as hu-u-ma-an-da-as [t]u-el-pdt (42) (lalukkimas} ti-ia-ri 


KUB 31.135 + 30.11, obverse. 
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374.1 (6") ma~a-na-(d-t[a ^tJTU-«^5] (7") [karuwariwar ne]-e-pi-sa-az sa-ra-a u-up[-zi\ 

(8") {nu-us-^d\-an^’^ [sa-ra-az-zi\-ia-as hat-te-ra-as-sa KUR.KUR-as [. . .] 
(9") ^^VTV-wa-aP l[a-lu-u]k'ki-ma-as ti-ia[~ri (or -zi)] 

When in the morning the sun rises through the sky, 
then your radiance, oh Sungod, appears on all the upper and lower 
lands. 

376 broken. 


(23) 

372 (42) nu vn.Gi^-as SAH-as-sa ha-an-ni-ePsar (43) ha-an-na-at-ta-ri 

su-up-pa-la-an-na ha-an-ni-ePsar ip8[i]4t (44) ku-i-e-es u-UL me-mi-is- 
kdn-zi a-pa-a-cU-ta ha-an-na-at-ta-ri 
(45) i-da-la-u-wa-aPsa hu-u-wa-ap-pa-aPsa an4u~uh-sa-as ha-an-ni-eP 
sar (46) zi-ik-pdt ha-an-na^at-ta-ri 

374.1 (10") nu SA tjr.gi, [5]^ sah ha-an-ne-es-sar zi-ik[-pdt ha]-an-na-at-ta 

(11") su-up-pa-la-an-na ha-an-ne-ePmr i-iPsi-it ku-i[-e-e\s U-UL me-mi- 
is-kdn-zi (12") a-pa-at-ta ha-an-na-at-ta-ri 
i-da-la-u-wa-as-sa hu-wa-ap-pa-as (13") an-tu-uh-sa[-as }m-a]n-ne-ePsa 
zi-ik-pdt '^VTV-us ha-an-na-at-ta 
You decide the lawsuit of the dog and the pig, 

and the lawsuit of the animals who do not speak with their mouth, even 
that you decide; 

and only you (oh Sungod) pronounce judgment over the evil and the 
wicked person. 

376 broken. 


372 

374.1 

376 


372 


374.1 


(24) 

(46) an-tu-uh'S[a-a]n-na-az ku-in (47) dingir.mes sa-an-zi na-o^-sa-an ar-ha 
pa-aPku-wa-an-z[i] 

(48) na-an a-ap-pa zi-ik kap-pu-u-wa-H na-an ge-en-zu-w[a-H] 

(14") an-tu-uh-sa[-an-na-a]z ku-in dingir.mes sa-a-an-zi na-an-sa-an ar-ha 
(15") pa-as-ku-wa-an-z{i 
na-an\ a-ap-pa zi-ik-pdt ge-en-zu-wa-H 

(ii 1) [an]-tu-uh-H-ia-za-kdn ku-e-da-ni dingir.mes s[a{-a'\)-an-zi] (2) [n]-a-an- 
sa-an ar-ha pa-aPku-wa-an-z[i 
nansan] (3) [z]i-ik-pdt ^vtv ^^^A-ri-in-na g[e-en-zu-wa-H] 

The person at whom the gods are angry and whom they reject, 
you (oh Sungoddess of ib*inna) (consider him again and) have mercy 
upon him. 

(25) 

(49) ku-u-un-na L^r.NAM.Uig.LU-a^ iR-A.4 lu-lu-wa-a-i 

(50) nu ^UTU-i NiNDA-a^ kas H-ip-pa-za-ki-u-wa-an ti-ia-az-zi 

(51) na-an ha-an-ta-an-ta-an \r-ka ^utu-ws ki-sar-ta e-ep 
Oh Sungod, sustain also this mortal, your servant! 

Then he will proceed to offer bread and beer to you, oh Sungod. 

Take him by the hand, oh Sungod, as your true servant! 

(16") am-mu-ga [lugal-?^7^(?) rm-a-an{'t)] lu-lu-wa-i-H 

nu ^UTtJ-^ [x]x NINDA-a?^ (17") [kas si\-ip[-panzakimi{'i) 
nu]-mu-za ha-an-da-a-a\n-ta-an iR-x]/4 LVQAL-un (18") [^UTtr-wl 
kissarta e-ep\si 


KUB 30.11 obv. 1' m traces, continued by KUB 31.135 obv. 8'. 
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[If(?)] you sustain me[, the king(?)], 
then I shall offer [. . .] bread and [beer] to the Sungod, 
and you [, oh Sungod,] will take me, the king, by the hand as your tru[e 
servant]. 

376 (ii 4) ki-nu-na ^Mur‘si-mmiR-Li4n LUGAL--i^-[^ ir-a^] (5) lu-lu-wa-a-i 

nu ^Mur-si’Dimm^Ll-in L[uGAL-My^](6) Ir-aa ^^^A-ri-in^na 

M’i[§-sar-ta e-ep] 

(7) nu-ut4a ^Muf-si-J)mQm-Li4s(l text us) lvgal-us [udddr] (8)^^ ku-e 
me-mi-es'ki4z-zi 

nu ^^^A\ri4n-na GESTUK-a?i] (9) pa-ra-a l[a-ga-a]-an har-ak 

na-at is4[a-ma~as] 

And now, sustain king Mursili [,your servant], 
and [take] k[ing] Mursili, your servant, by the h[and]! 

And to [the words] which king Mursili will speak to you, 
oh Sungoddess of Arinna, hold [your ear] inclined and listen to them! 

The last lines of the new fragment of the prayer of Mursili (CTH 376,A) form the 
transition to the specific prayer which follows immediately. This is the Plague Prayer edited 
by Gurney, pp. 26-33. The scribes of Mursili terminated the hymn at this point, while in 
the two older versions (372 and 374) it continues. In the Great Sun Hymn (372) it runs 
through the end of column i and the beginning of column ii (in KUB 31.127). From about 
line 7 or 8 on (in FHG 1) this text has its own transition to a personal prayer.^^ As was 
pointed out elsewhere,^® the compositions listed under CTH 374 differ from 372 in the 
following ways: 

(a) The hymn ends with the section about Samas’s viziers, corresponding to 372 i 65-67,^1 
leaving out the text of 372 ii 1-8. 

{b) The transitional paragraph is different in 374. 

(c) In 374 there follows a single personal prayer which is parallel to the reverse of the 
Kantuzzili text (CTH 373 = KUB 30.10), whereas both the latter and 372 contain two 
prayers, the second of which is introduced by another short address to the Sungod. 

This is not the place for dealing with those prayers; we only want to show that the 
hymn, when combined with various prayers, could be terminated at different points; in 
other words, that the way in which the Mursili prayer cut off the hymn was not without 
precedent. 

Returning now to the MurMli prayer, we found that the following sections (or 'stanzas’) 
of the Great Sun Hymn were omitted: 

(7) , the mention of Samas’s mother Ningal and of his blue beard; 

(8) , which is an unnecessary new introduction; 

(10), Samas, son of Mngal, as law-giver; 

(12), Samas at the head of government; 

(14), his rule over the four corners bestowed on him by Enlil. 

For sections 21-23, which cover 10 lines in 372 and 8 long lines in 374.1, Mursili’s prayer had 
only 6 lines according to Walther’s estimate of the position of the lower edge of the tablet. 
Obviously some of these sections must have been omitted, but we can only guess, which. 


This is line 1' of KUB 24.3 col. ii. Walther’s estimate of ea. 10 lines is reduced to 7, so that 1' = 8. 
For the better preserved parts (i 52-61 and 65-68) see JAOS 78, 241 and HbLit. 227, (8)-(10); 
for the transitional paragraph see JAOS 78, 242 and JNES 33 (1974) 324. 

JNES 33 323—327. 

KUB 36.75 + 1226/u ii 1-6" (ZA 67,56) with duplicate KBo 22.75 + 221/w l'-6' (ZA 64, 241). 

22 Ibid. 7'-12', edited JNES 33, 323 f., with parallel KUB 30.11 rev. 2^-5'; cf. HbLit. 229. 

23 CTH 373 = KUB 30.10 rev. 10, cf. JNES 33, 326; in CTH 372 the small fragment KUB 31.132 
corresponds; cf. OrAnt. 17, sketch on p. 261, col. iii 13* f. 
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Section (22), which repeats the idea of (9), and (23), which elaborates on Samas’s role as 
judge, seem to be candidates for omission, whereas (21), which stresses the deity’s care for 
the unlucky persons, may well bave been retained. By terminating the hymns with (25) 
the prayer of Mursili furthermore excludes the sections about the draft animals and the 
viziers of Samas, as well as some fragmentary and unclear parts of CTH 372. 

I hope that this comparative presentation of the h 3 nnns will serve a double purpose: 
one, to enable Hittitologists to compare the older and later versions at a glance for changes 
in spelling, morphology, syntax, and even choice of theme (as in section 3); and two, to 
demonstrate how the scribes of MurMli went about adapting a hymn to Samas to a prayer 
addressed to the goddess of Arinna. One might say that in doing so they improved the 
quality of the poem. 


Some of these were briefly mentioned in Frontiers, p. 138. The most obvious innovation is the 
introduction of the particle -za in nominal sentences that have the pronoun of the second person as 
subject, for which see H. A. Hoffner, JNES 28 (1969), 225-230. 
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The Hieroglyphic Inscriptions on the Hittite 
Cylinder, No. 25 

By Hans G. Giiterbock (Chicago) 


Apart from stars and the combination 
ncrux ansata and triangle» (on which below) 
the surface of the impression contains two 
groups of hieroglyphs. One, consisting of five 
signs, is above the hands of the figure in the 
long robe. It consists of a vertical column of 
four signs and one single sign to the left of it. 
The four signs are: 



(1) L 369 the ncrux ansata)>, the word sign 
for «life»; 

(2) L 90, ti, which here is likely to be a 
phonetic complement to the logogram LIFE, 
the full reading of which in hieroglyphic Luwian 
is not known; 

(3—4) the combination L 3124-376, which is 
known to represent the Luwian word ziti 
«man». In this group, L 312 is the logogram 
MAN, while L 376, now read zajzi (instead of 
the old reading i) is a phonetic indicator of the 
first syllable, comparable to the tu below the 
MOUNTAIN sign in the name of Tudhaliya. 

Thus the name belongs to the large group of 
Luwian proper names composed with ziti as 
second element and meaning «Man of ...» 2 . 

The single sign on the left is attested in stamp 
seal impressions and one rock inscription as 
registered in SBo ^ II, p. 102, sign no. 199. 
Where its function is clear it is a title: in SBo 
I 105 belonging to a royal prince named Mursili, 
in SBo II 26 to another prince. In the other 
occurrences it may well be a title, too. On the 


L with following number refers to the sign 
numbers in E. Laroche, Les hieroglyphes hittites, 
part I, Uecriture (Paris, 1960). 

2) E. Laroche, Les noms des Hittites (Etudes 
Linguistiques, IV) (Paris, 1966), pp. 324f. 

®) SBo = H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkoy I 


Thebes cylinder it must be one, both because 
of its position on the side of the name and 
because ziti is always the last element of a name. 
An object of the same shape as this sign is held 
in the hands by officials on some reliefs of 
Hoyiik near Alaca It looks like a spear with 
some kind of crescent-shaped addition, perhaps 
a hand guard. In Hittite texts a court official 
occurs whose profession is written with the 
Sumerogram LU.GiS.SUKUR «man of the 
spear». He seems to be of a rather lowly rank, 
a member of the guard, and although there is a 
higher rank, called «man of the gold spear», 
the latter does not belong to the high officials 
among whom one would expect royal princes. 
The tentative identification of the title expressed 
by the spear-like sign with the «man of the spear » 
of the texts therefore remains problematic. 

With due caution one may then «read» the 
inscription: <iLlF^-ti-ziti, SPEAR(-MAN)». This 
must be the name of the seal owner, but it is 
unlikely to belong to the robed figure, which 
rather appears to be one of the deities in the 
procession. Thus the seal owner’s name is 
simply put «in the field». 

Below the name there are the two symbols 
for «life» and «good», the crux ansata (L 369) 
and the triangle (L 370), which are found on 
many seals beginning with the Old Kingdom. 
A conventional way of rendering them is «life 
and wellbeing». The same combination is also 
found between the robed deity and the next 
figure, below what may be «sun» and «stars». 

There is another column of signs or symbols 
in front of the god who is surmounted by the 
winged disk. The first in this row is L 199, 
the logogram of the Storm-god, whose Luwian 
name is Tarhunts. Below it is an animal which 
must be a bovine because of the shape of its 
tail and its hoofed feet, although the head is 


(1940), II (1942) (Reprint 1967); seals are quoted 
by number. 

^) K. Bittel, Les Hittites (L’Univers de I’Art) = 
Die Hethiter (Universum der Kunst), fig. 222 (the 
point of the spear held downward) and 220 (where 
the point was perhaps originally at the upper end). 
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not clear. The straight line at its rear looks 
like an ear rather than a horn; in the damaged 
front part there may have been a single horn or 
possibly a short horn as in the picture of a 
calf’s head, L 109. Below the animal there are 
the triangle and the crux ansata, here in this 
order. 







That the two signs above the triangle should 
represent another proper name is unlikely; 
one should rather think of a label inscription 
for the god in front of whom they appear. His 
identity is not clear, unless he is meant to have 
a dual character: the winged disk would make 
him a Sun-god, the lightning in his hand, a 


Syria 40 (1963) 285—87, modified in Revue 
Hittite et Asianique 27 (fasc. 84—85) (1969) 66 — 69, 
adopted by the present writer in K. Bittel et al.. 


Storm-god. The hieroglyph L 199 fits the latter, 
and the bull is known as that god’s sacred 
animal. But since the name of Tarhunts above 
the picture of a bull is not a common combina¬ 
tion, another explanation is called for. 

Laroche read the label inscription of the small 
bull that accompanies Teshub in Yazilikaya 
(nr. 42 a) as te-su-pi hu-pi-ti, a syllabic rendering 
of a Hurrian expression meaning «calf of Te¬ 
shub». He also pointed out that this is an epithet 
of the god Sharrumma, the son of Teshub and 
Hebat In fully logographic writing, L 199 — 
BULL or CALF may express just this: «The 
Storm-god’s (male) calf». As label inscription 
to the god on the seal this would still be hard 
to reconcile with the winged disk over his head, 
since Sharrumma is otherwise not known to be 
connected with the sun. The inscription may 
rather add the name of a deity not represented 
in the picture, in a way comparable to the 
cuneiform inscription Samas Ay a found on 
Old Babylonian seals that show only other 
deities. Whether or not «wellbeing and life» 
below the bull are meant to be read with the 
signs above them, in the sense of «(Let) Sharrum¬ 
ma (grant) wellbeing (and) life», cannot be 
decided. 


Das hethitische Felsheiligtum Yazihkaya (1975) 
p. 170, with a discussion as to whether the first 
sign is the head of a bull or a calf. 
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The following papers were presented as part of the Plenary Session—“East and West: 
Great Moments of Contact, 15th Century B.C.-7th Century A.C.”—at the General Meeting 
of the AIA, December 1981. 

The Hittites and the Aegean World: 

Part 1. The Ahhiyawa Problem Reconsidered 

HANS G. GUTERBOCK 


As early as 1924, Emil Forrer announced his dis¬ 
covery of Homeric Greeks in the Hittite texts from 
Bogazkoy.^ Not only did he claim that Greece was 
meant by the term “Land of Ahhiyawa,” but also that 
a number of personal names could be equated with 
the names of Homeric heroes. It did not take long for 
other Hittitologists to challenge this sensational 
claim. After critical articles by Friedrich and Goetze,^ 
it was Sommer who presented a careful reinterpreta¬ 
tion of all the sources with detailed philological dis¬ 
cussion.^ He came to the conclusion that none of the 
points adduced by Forrer could be taken as real proof; 
consequently, he rejected the whole theory. 

This total rejection was seen by others as going too 
far. Already in 1935, Schachermeyr countered with a 
monograph"* in which he concluded that, despite the 
lack of real proof, the assumption that the name Ahhi¬ 
yawa indeed referred to Greeks was highly probable. 

The discussion has continued up to the present. 
The most outspoken advocate of connecting Ahhi¬ 
yawa with the Mycenaean Greeks was Huxley.^ In 
disagreement was Steiner, who tried to disprove every 
single argument used by the advocates of the theory.^ 
Most recently Kosak categorically rejected the whole 
Ahhiyawa theory.^ 

Regardless of whether the term Ahhiyawa refers to 
Greeks or not, the country of that name must be 
placed on the map somewhere. Localization outside 
Asia Minor, either in Mainland Greece or on one of 
the islands, obviously was advocated only by the ad¬ 
herents of the Greek theory. Placement on the Asiatic 

’ E. Forrer, “Vorhomerische Griechen in den Keilschrifttexten 
von Boghazkoi,” MDOG 63 (1924) 1-22; “Die Griechen in den 
Boghazkoi-Texten,” OLZ21 (1924) 113-18. 

2 J. Friedrich, “Werden in den hethitischen Keilschrifttexten die 
Griechen erwahnt?,” KF 1.1 (1927) 87-107; A. Goetze, rev. of E. 
Forrer, Forschungen 1.2 (1929): OLZ 33 (1930) 285-92. 

^ F. Sommer, Die Ahhijava-Urkunden (AbhBayern n.s. 6, 1932, 
reprint Hildesheim 1975; hereafter AU). 

F. Schachermeyr, Hethiter und Ach 'der {Mitteilungen der Alt- 


continent was sought both by those who regarded 
Ahhiyawa as simply another Anatolian country and 
by those who had Mycenaean settlements in mind. 
Such Asiatic localizations range from Cilicia through 
Pamphylia all along the west coast up to the Troad, 
and recently even to Thrace. 

It is obviously impossible here to discuss all the 
opinions expressed and reasons adduced in this exten¬ 
sive literature. I shall concentrate on a few problems, 
mainly of text interpretation. But first, a few general 
observations: 

One point is the increase of knowledge since the 
time of Forrer and Sommer. The decipherment of 
Linear B showed that the people whose civilization 
had been called Mycenaean were indeed Greeks, con¬ 
firming what until then had been surmised but not 
proven. Also, the number of West Anatolian sites 
yielding Mycenaean finds has increased considerably. 
Another change is the redating of certain Hittite texts 
from the end of the thirteenth century to the end of the 
fifteenth. I, among others, find the reasons for this re¬ 
dating quite convincing. One text among these has a 
direct bearing on the Ahhiyawa problem: the Indict¬ 
ment of Madduwattas. Still another new find is the 
discovery, by Harry Hoffner, of a “join” to the so- 
called Milawata Letter (of which we shall speak 
later). 

The oldest source, then, is the Madduwatta text.® It 
was written by an unnamed Hittite king who refers to 
both his father’s and his own reigns. Goetze was able 
to identify these two kings as an Arnuwandas and his 

orientalischen Gesellschaft 9.1-2, 1935). 

^ G.L. Huxley, Achaeans and Greeks (Oxford 1960). 

^ G. Steiner, “Die Ahhijawa-Frage heute,” Saeculum 15 (1964) 
365-92, Based on this work is the entry in Reallexikon der Assyrio- 
logie 3 (1971) 643-44, s.v. Griechen 1 (W. Rollig). 

^ S. Kosak, “The Hittites and the Greeks,” Linguistica 20 (Ljub¬ 
ljana 1980) 35-48. 

^ Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi (KUB) 14.1; A. Goetze, 
Madduwattas (MVAG 32.1; 1927, reprint Darmstadt 1968). 
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father, Tudhaliyas. With the redating, these are now 
taken as Tudhaliyas II and Arnuwandas I, three and 
two generations, respectively, before the great Suppi- 
luliumas; that puts the text some thirty to fifty years 
before 1400 B.C. (See Addendum). 

At the beginning of the text we are told that Mad- 
duwattas was driven from his country by Attarissiyas, 
the man of Ahhiya. The name of Madduwattas’ coun¬ 
try is not given. The short form Ahhiya (as against the 
more frequent Ahhiyawa) also occurs in an oracle text 
of about the same period, which mentions Ahhiya as 
an enemy. Thus the short form is the older one. 

Madduwattas fled to Tudhaliyas, who prevented 
Attarissiyas from pursuing him any farther, gave 
Madduwattas the land of Mt. Zippasla (not otherwise 
known) and made him a Hittite vassal. Among his 
duties as vassal is the prohibition of any contact with 
Attarissiyas. Thereafter Madduwattas attacked Arza- 
wa, an enemy of the Hittites, but was utterly defeated, 
so that he had to be rescued by a Hittite army. Never¬ 
theless, the king reinstated him in his old position. 

Later Attarissiyas returned, seeking to kill Maddu¬ 
wattas. Tudhaliyas sent out a general to help Maddu¬ 
wattas who was unable to withstand the attack. The 
Hittites fought a battle against Attarissiyas, who 
brought 100 chariots with him. We then read: “One 
leader of Attarissiyas was killed, and one leader of 
ours, named Zidanzas, was killed.” The fact that in 
the context of a chariot battle the death of one leader 
on each side is singled out, even with the name of the 
Hittite one, is unique in Hittite historical texts and 
somehow recalls Homeric battles! 

Then a town named Dalawa or Talawa began hos¬ 
tilities against the Hittites, and the general who had 
just fought Attarissiyas now turned against this city. 
The name Talawas has been equated by most schol¬ 
ars with that of the city of Tlos in Lycia, whose 
Lycian name was Tlawa.^ In the course of the opera¬ 
tions the town of Hinduwa is mentioned; this name, 
which in Hittite texts occurs only here, has by some 
been equated with Kandyba, some 90 km. from Tlos. 
It is true that both equations are based on phonetic 
similarity, but the proximity of the two places sup¬ 
ports such a double identification, apart from the fact 
that the Lycian Tlawa is practically identical with the 

^ RE (1937) s.v. Tlos, 1621-26 (W. Brandenstein). 

Initial consonant clusters cannot be written in cuneiform; 
hence *tla- had to be rendered ta-la-. 

KUB 14.2; ^7/298-306. 

KUB 5.6 ii 57, 60; AU 282-83. I follow Sommer’s dating {AU 


Hittite form.^® While Attarissiyas’ name is not con¬ 
nected with this city, the fact that the Hittite general 
who had just fought Attarissiyas in the next para¬ 
graph turns against Talawa suggests that the “man of 
Ahhiya” operated in Southwest Anatolia. 

In the following parts of the text no reference to 
Ahhiya is made until the last item, the much discussed 
attack on Cyprus. Someone, probably king Arnuwan¬ 
das, reproached Madduwattas with these words: 

“Since Alasiya belongs to My Majesty, [why 
did you attack it?]” Madduwattas replied: 

“When Attarissiyas and the man of Piggaya 
made raids on Alasiya, I also made raids. Nei¬ 
ther the father of Your Majesty nor Your Maj¬ 
esty ever advised me (saying): ‘Alasiya is mine! 
Recognize it as such!’ Now, if Your Majesty 
wants captives of Alasiya to be returned, I shall 
return them to him.” (To this, the king replied:) 
“Since Attarissiyas and the man of Piggaya are 
independent of My Majesty, while you, Maddu¬ 
wattas, are a subject of My Majesty, why did you 
join them?” 

We do not know on what grounds Arnuwandas 
could claim Cyprus for himself or who “the man of 
Piggaya” may be. The verb used in connection with 
Alasiya is the iterative form of “to attack,” which is 
best rendered as “make raids.” The text does not 
speak of conquest, and raids cannot be expected to 
leave tangible traces. 

I mention only briefly a fragment which may say 
that a Hittite king banished his wife to Ahhiyawa, 
and an oracle text of Mursilis’ time^^ according to 
which a deity of Ahhiyawa and a deity of Lazpa were 
going to be brought to the ailing king. 

Mursilis II mentions Ahhiyawa in two places in his 
Annalsunfortunately both are badly mutilated. 
Forrer (1926), Sommer (1932) and Goetze (1933) 
each restored and interpreted them differently. 

The first mention is from the beginning of Mur¬ 
silis’ third year. According to Forrer, Uhhazitis, the 
ruler of Arzawa, incited the city of Millawanda to re¬ 
bellion against Ahhiyawa, whereupon the Hittite 
king sent out the generals Gullas and Malazitis, who 
attacked and sacked Millawanda. This would mean 
that the Hittite king helped the king of Ahhiyawa 

289-90) despite A. Kammenhuber, Orakelpraxis {Texte der Heth- 
iter 7, 1976) 27-28 n. 51; cf. A. Archi, SMEA 22 (1980) 354. 

A. Goetze, Die Annalen des Murnlis (MVAG 38 [1933, re¬ 
print Darmstadt 1967]; hereafter AM). 

^^OLZ21 (1924) m-\A; Forschungen 1.1 (1926) 45. 
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against a rebellious vassal, sacking his city in the 
course of this intervention. Sommerunderstood the 
beginning of the passage in a similar way, but then 
made the king of Ahhiyawa the subject of the sentence 
“sent out Gullas and Malazitis.” Goetze showed that 
the traces of the verbal form could only belong to the 
first person singular preterite, not to the third, and 
thus ruled out Sommer’s idea that the king of Ahhi¬ 
yawa employed a general with a Luwian name. 
Goetze’s own understanding was that Uhhazitis took 
the side of Ahhiyawa and caused the city of Milla- 
wanda to do the same, and that Mursilis dispatched 
the two generals. To me, this last reconstruction 
seems the best. 

In the course of his third year Mursilis conquered 
Arzawa and entered its capital, Apasa, whence Uhha¬ 
zitis fled “into the sea.” He was later joined there by 
his two sons. 

The account of the fourth year takes the story from 
there. Preserved are only the following scraps: “[. . .] 
was in [. . .] son of Uhhazitis [. . .] and he from the sea 
[. . .] with the king of Ahhiyawa [. . .] I sent by ship 
[. . . (broken verb in the third singular preterite)], and 
they brought him back.”^^ 

Both Sommer and Goetze restored the first few 
lines to mean that the son of Uhhazitis, who had been 
“in the sea,” i.e., on an island, left that place. There¬ 
after the two interpretations differ. Sommer thought^® 
that Mursilis sent the prince to the king of Ahhi¬ 
yawa—he completely restored “[The (Hittite) army 
captured him]” in the preceding gap—continuing 
with another restoration: “[Since I was by the sea] I 
sent him by ship.” (Since for Sommer Ahhiyawa was 
in Anatolia, this would have been along the coast.) 
The following “they brought back,” according to him, 
refers to (restored) captives. 

Goetze restores: “[He went away] from the sea and 
[came to stay] with the king of Ahhiyawa. Then I, 
[My Majesty], dispatched [(someone, name lost)] by 
boat. [The king of Ahhiyawa deliver]ed [him to him] 
and they brought him back.” 

Again, I prefer this last interpretation, except that I 
would rather restore “he (the emissary) [took him 
away]” instead of “[the king of Ahhiyawa deliver]ed.” 
In that case the extradition mentioned by some schol¬ 
ars may not have been voluntary. According to 

>5 ^^7309. 

235-36, text on 36-39. 

66-67. 

iMt/312-13. 


Goetze’s reconstruction, the prince leaves his island of 
first refuge and goes to the king of Ahhiyawa, who 
apparently is somewhere across the water, since a 
ship is needed to bring the prince back. I know that 
this is no proof for an overseas location of Ahhiyawa. 
But since Goetze’s interpretation remains possible, 
this source should not simply be dismissed. 

The most famous document bearing on the rela¬ 
tions of Hatti with Ahhiyawa is the so-called Tawa- 
galawa Letter.Preserved is only the third tablet (of 
ca. 275 lines). From internal evidence it is clear that it 
was written by a Hittite king of the New Kingdom to 
a king of Ahhiyawa. The names of the two kings are 
not mentioned, since this is not the beginning of the 
letter. Scholars have attributed the text to Mursilis II, 
Muwatallis and Hattusilis HI. I think that Mursilis 
II is out of the question, and of the other two, Hattu¬ 
silis is the more likely. 

Throughout the letter the king of Ahhiyawa is ad¬ 
dressed as “My Brother.” This was the standard ad¬ 
dress among sovereign kings of the time, such as those 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni and Hatti, in 
their letters found at Tell el-Amarna and Bogazkoy. 
The question was raised whether or not the term im¬ 
plies equal rank; in other words, whether or not the 
address as My Brother shows that the king of Ahhi¬ 
yawa was a Great King in the terminology of the 
time. Some thought that it did, but Sommer adduced 
the correspondence between the Pharaoh and the king 
of Cyprus as an example of the use of this address 
between rulers of unequal power.There is, how¬ 
ever, a passage in the Tawagalawa Letter that can be 
interpreted as showing that the king of Ahhiyawa was 
indeed considered a Great King.^^ 

The Hittite king states that, having received a mes¬ 
sage from the king of Ahhiyawa, he said: “Tf anyone 
of my lords (?) had spoken to me—or one of my (other) 
Brothers—I would have listened even to his word.’” 
Sommer’s translation continues: “‘But now My 
Brother wrote to me as a great king, my equal. The 
word of one equal to me I do not hear!”’ 

To my knowledge the three terms “My Brother, 
Great King, my equal” can only be in apposition to one 
another. Also, Sommer’s version would be rather of¬ 
fensive to the addressee, in contrast to the cautious, in 

KUB 14.3; AU 2-19, with commentary on 20-194. 

20^t/65-66. 

2'Col. ii 9-20, 6-7. 
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part even apologetic tone of the rest of the letter. I 
therefore translate the second clause as a rhetorical 
question. Such a question would express the Hittite 
king’s displeasure with the tone of the message he had 
received through subtle irony rather than through the 
bluntness of Sommer’s translation. I translate: “‘But 
now, My Brother, the Great King, my equal, has writ¬ 
ten to me; shall I not listen to the word of my equal?’ So 
I myself drove there.” From this I conclude that in the 
early thirteenth century Ahhiyawa was indeed consid¬ 
ered equal to Haiti, ruled by a “Great King.” 

From the latter part of the same century we have 
the much debated passage in a treaty with Amurru (in 
Syria) in which Tudhaliyas IV enumerates the 
kings who are his equals: those of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, and—erased—Ahhiyawa. This erasure has 
been taken by some as showing that Ahhiyawa was of 
equal rank, and by others, that it was not. It is true 
that in the section immediately following this list 
there is no mention of the king of Ahhiyawa, in con¬ 
trast to the other three kings. The text considers the 
possibilities that the kings of Egypt and Babylonia 
might be either friend or foe, but calls the king of 
Assyria an enemy as a matter of fact. The vassal king 
of Amurru is told to prevent merchants from entering 
Assyria through his country. There follows (now) an 
inserted paragraph about his military duties in the 
war against Assyria. After that (line 23) it seems that 
the original text resumes the subject of the embargo by 
enjoining the vassal to let no ship of Ahhiyawa “go to 
him,” i.e., unload merchandise destined for Assyria. 
Thus, Sommer may be right in claiming that the 
name Ahhiyawa got into the list of kings by mistake 
because the scribe thought he had to include all the 
countries mentioned afterward in the text. I am still 
inclined to think that even so the scribe would not 
have made this mistake if Ahhiyawa had been unim¬ 
portant; but I admit that the text cannot be used as 
proof of its equal rank. (Intriguing is the thought that 
the original paragraph now erased and replaced by 
lines 19-22 might have dealt in some way with the 
king of Ahhiyawa.) 

Let us now look at the contents of the Tawagalawa 
Letter. The main subject of the third tablet is the af¬ 
fair of a certain Piyamaradus, but for reasons not 
quite clear the first sections deal with a man named 
Tawagalawas or Tawakalawas. From the evidence in 

22 KVB 23.1 col. iv; AU 320-21. Complete edition by C. Kuhne 
and H. Otten, Der Sausgamuwa- Vertrag {Studien zu den Bogaz- 
kby-Texten 16, 1971) 14-17. The tablet is full of erasures and con- 


this tablet it appears that his base of operation, if not 
his residence, is the city of Millawanda. It has gen¬ 
erally been accepted that he was somehow close to the 
king of Ahhiyawa. Forrer’s claim that he was the 
king’s brother was rejected by Sommer, who thought 
that he had actual proof against it.^^ In the passage in 
question the words “your brother” and Tawagalawa 
stand side by side, each one preceded by the same 
Akkadian preposition. Sommer had found no clear 
example of such a repetition of the preposition with a 
noun and its apposition. He also thought that a small 
trace after Tawagalawa was the beginning of the Hit¬ 
tite enclitic -ya, “and.” So he translated “with my 
brother and Tawagalawas.” Since Sommer’s time, 
good examples of the repeated preposition have been 
found in texts of Hattusilis III, and an enlarged 
photograph shows that the traces cannot be the begin¬ 
ning of -ya. Therefore I now return to Forrer’s trans¬ 
lation: “This charioteer used to step on the chariot to¬ 
gether with me and with your brother Tawagalawas.” 

Why did the Hittite king write about this man to 
the king of Ahhiyawa? Where our text begins we are 
told that, after someone had destroyed the town of At- 
tarimma, the people of Lukka approached the Hittite 
king, just as they had approached Tawagalawas, who 
then came “to these countries.” So the Hittite king set 
out for the same region. When he reached Sallapa, a 
station on the road, he received a message from Tawa¬ 
galawas, saying: “Take me on as a vassal. Send me the 
tuhkanti (so that) he will escort me to Your Majesty.” 
Thereupon the king dispatched a high official, but 
Tawagalawas somehow took offense and refused to go 
with him. He continued by saying: “Give me the king- 
ship here, on the spot; if not, I shall not come!” 

Why should a high-ranking Ahhiyawan, actually, 
as just demonstrated, the king’s brother, seek the over¬ 
lordship of the Hittite king? The reasons, or at least 
antecedents, may have been contained in the preceding 
tablet. At least he asked for “kingship,” just as other 
Hittite vassals were called kings. (See Addendum). 

From the next station on the road the Hittite king 
wrote him: “If you want my overlordship, let me not 
find any of your men in lyalanda when I get there!” 
But in fact the Hittite king was attacked at lyalanda 
in three places by an unnamed “enemy,” and a certain 
Lahurzi or Laharzi, “his brother” (whose? Tawaga¬ 
lawas’ or the unnamed enemy’s?), laid an ambush for 

tains several insertions; hence it is certainly a draft. 

2Mf/130. 
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him. Somebody, however, heeded the prohibition of 
entering lyalanda; I would restore his name, which is 
lost, as Tawagalawas rather than Lahurzis. The Hit- 
tite king takes great pains in the next lines to assure 
the king of Ahhiyawa that this report of what hap¬ 
pened is true. 

At this point Piyamaradus, who is the main object 
of the greater part of the letter, enters the narrative. 
The Hittite king, who was still engaged in action, 
summoned Piyamaradus in a letter sent to Milla- 
wanda, while simultaneously informing the king of 
Ahhiyawa of Piyamaradus’ constant raids. The king 
of Ahhiyawa replied that he had instructed Atpas to 
hand Piyamaradus over to the Hittite king. So the 
Hittite king went to Millawanda, where Atpas re¬ 
sided. As an additional reason for going there he gave 
the following: “The subjects of My Brother shall hear 
the reproaches I shall make to Piyamaradus.” (From 
this we learn that subjects of the king of Ahhiyawa 
lived in Millawanda.) But when the king arrived, 
Piyamaradus had already left Millawanda by boat. 
At least Atpas and Awayanas, his sons-in-law, heard 
the words of the Hittite king. 

Not only Piyamaradus had left Millawanda before 
the king arrived, but also Tawagalawas. At this point 
the writer of the letter reminds the addressee of all the 
things he did for Tawagalawas: he sent him that high 
official, but he refused to go with him; now the king 
came in person, only to find that he had left! 

This is the end of the Tawagalawas chapter. Of the 
parts concerning Piyamaradus let me only comment 
on a few points. 

We just read that Piyamaradus had left Milla¬ 
wanda by boat. Now the writer speaks of the possi¬ 
bility that this man might approach the addressee 
with his plan to present himself to the king of Hatti. 
So apparently Piyamaradus is now in Ahhiyawa. The 
writer then assures the addressee that he has given 
Piyamaradus all the guarantees of safe-conduct. In 
addition he had also dispatched Dabala-Tarhuntas, 
the charioteer, to stand in for him. The writer stresses 
the high rank of this man by reminding the addressee 
of the fact that this charioteer used to step on the char¬ 
iot with the writer and with Tawagalawas, and that 
he was related to the queen. The writer also wrote to 
Piyamaradus that, if the interview did not lead to a 
solution satisfactory to him, one of the king’s men 

2" KUB\9.bb-AU\9%-2^b. 

25 ^: 7/5 48 . 90 . 

2*^ KUB 23.13; 7/ 314-19. The text was attributed to Tudhali- 


would escort him back to Ahhiyawa. Nowhere is it 
said that the charioteer would do that, as some of the 
advocates of putting Ahhiyawa in Anatolia have 
claimed; on the contrary, Dabala-Tarhuntas “shall sit 
in his place while he comes here, until he returns 
there.” 

We cannot follow Piyamaradus’ adventures; his 
name also occurs in other texts. From the letter it 
would seem that he was a protege of the king of Ahhi¬ 
yawa, despite his Luwian name, and a man of some 
importance. 

The city of Millawanda or Milawata also is men¬ 
tioned in a very fragmentary tablet that was named 
the “Milawata Letter.Recently Harry Hoffner 
identified another fragment as joining it.^^ He pre¬ 
sented his find to the Rencontre Assyriologique in 
Vienna in July 1981 and kindly allowed me to use the 
enlarged text here. I can only mention one point im¬ 
portant for our topic. The text is a letter of a Hittite 
king to a vassal whom he addresses as “My Son.” 
Since the addressee’s own father is mentioned in the 
letter, it is clear that this is the address for a subor¬ 
dinate, known from other examples. In one place the 
added part shows that instead of “As we. My Majesty 
and (you) My Son [have set] the boundaries of Mila¬ 
wata,” the verb restored as “set” is really “take away”; 
so the passage says: “As we. My Majesty, and (you) 
My Son, took away territory of Milawata”; and a lit¬ 
tle later: “that I did not add [(such and such places)] to 
the territory of Milawata for you.” 

Other results of his find are discussed by Hoffner in 
his paper which is to appear in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Rencontre. Here I only want to stress that in¬ 
stead of Milawata/Millawanda as a Hittite depen¬ 
dency, we now have a city from whose territory both 
the Hittite king and his unnamed vassal enlarge their 
own realms. The text is definitely late and probably 
belongs to Tudhaliyas IV (second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century). 

A fragment of another historical text^^ has been 
quoted to show that the king of Ahhiyawa was per¬ 
sonally engaged in warfare on Anatolian soil. The 
fragmentary context mentions the Land of the Sheha 
River and Arzawa. After the verb “made war,” whose 
subject is lost, there follows the short clause which 

yas IV, but it may belong to Hattusilis III, as will be demonstrated 
elsewhere. 
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was tentatively translated by Sommer: “The king of 
Ahhiyawa retreated(?).” I think that the meaning “to 
take refuge with, to rely upon” attested elsewhere for 
the verb in question yields a better sense here: “[(So- 
and-so)] made war and relied on the king of Ahhi¬ 
yawa.” He could rely on him from a distance, without 
the king’s being on the scene. 

Finally it is Tudhaliyas IV again who mentioned 
ships of Ahhiyawa that might arrive in the land of 
Amurru in Syria, and whose scribe deleted the name 
of Ahhiyawa from the list of equals. 

I know full well that none of the above points is real 
proof for the assumption that Ahhiyawa is Greek ter¬ 
ritory, be it in Anatolia, on one of the islands, or in 
mainland Greece. But I want to say that, if the oppo¬ 
nents of the theory blame the advocates for being 
biased in always choosing, among possible alterna¬ 
tives, the one that is favorable to their views, the same 
must be said of the opponents. They either choose that 
interpretation which can be used against the theory or 
reject all arguments that cannot be completely proved. 
Common sense tells me that the Hittites must have 
known the Mycenaeans, and that what they say about 
Ahhiyawa fits the picture if that name refers to them. 
I am not worried about the alleged linguistic difficul¬ 
ties: I do not think that phonetic laws apply to foreign 
names. As far as geography is concerned, I confess to 
be unable to reconstruct a map of Hittite Asia Minor; 
others have correctly called it “a mess.” Again, those 
who put various Anatolian countries more and more 
toward the Northwest do so either for the sake of an 
assumed “tin route to Bohemia” or, if for other rea¬ 
sons, with intentional disregard of even the possibility 


that Ahhiyawa may have anything to do with the 
Mycenaean settlements of the Southwest. For me, 
Garstang and Gurney’s reconstruction of the route to 
Arzawa and the West ending in Apasa-Ephesos and 
Milawata-Miletos is plausible on internal evidence, 
apart from leading to the Mycenaean town at 
Miletos. 

I see no evidence for the existence of a country 
Ahhiyawa in Asia Minor; the evidence from the four¬ 
teenth-thirteenth centuries points overseas, and I 
prefer mainland Greece to any of the islands as seat of 
the Great King of Ahhiyawa. Attarissiyas, the man of 
Ahhiya in the fifteenth century, is different; as I see it, 
he may have come with his 100 chariots from one of 
the Mycenaean settlements in the Southwest. 

THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
1155 EAST 58TH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60637 

ADDENDUM 

In 1982 there appeared the final volume of Fritz 
Schachermeyr’s monumental work Die dgdische Frith- 
zeit, vol. 5: Die Levante im Zeitalter der Wanderungen 
{SBWien 387, 1982). The first chapter is devoted to the 
relations of the Hittite Empire to the Mycenaean world. 
Schachermeyr’s review of the Ahhiyawa problem yields 
the same result as ours. The author also accepts the high 
date of the Madduwattas text. Only in identifying the 
two Hittite kings I chose the earlier Tudhaliyas and 
Arnuwandas of the genealogical table offered by O.R. 
Gurney in Studia Mediterranea Piero Meriggi Dicata 
(Pavia 1979) 221. Schachermeyr, p. 26, offers an attrac¬ 
tive explanation for why an Achaian prince might have 
sought the overlordship of the Hittite king. 


Part 2. Archaeological Comments on 
Ahhiyawa-Achaians in Western Anatolia 


MACHTELD J. MELLINK 


The philological analysis presented by Professor 
Giiterbock is clear and timely. He gives us new criti¬ 
cal readings of difficult passages in the Hittite records 
referring to Ahhiyawa and he puts the texts in the 
order determined by recent studies of the development 


of Hittite grammar and script. The archaeological 
comments follow the same order, summarizing the ar¬ 
chaeological data^ and applying the hypothesis Ahhi¬ 
yawa-Achaians to them. 


^ For general bibliography, see the annual “Archaeology in Asia 
Minor” reports in this journal under the heading Minoan and 
Mycenaean Sites, especially AJA 75 (1971) 168-70 and following 


years. A thorough survey of Aegean material from sites in Anatolia 
is given by Christopher Mee in AnatSt 28 (1978) 121-56. 
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A HURRO-HITTITE HYMN TO ISHTAR 

Hans G. Guterbock 
The University of Chicago 


The Hittite text i am here presenting to my 
FRIEND Samuel Kramer has been known for a long 
time. It takes up the first and part of the second 
column of a tablet, Bo 2024, published in cuneiform 
copy by A. Walther as KUB 24.7 in 1930; the tablet is 
now kept in the Istanbul Museum. The second part of 
the tablet contains the well-known tale of “The Sun- 
god, the Cow, and the Fisherman.”^ 

In contrast to that tale the hymnic first part of the 
tablet {CTH 717) was for a long time more or less left 
aside because of the difficulties of understanding it. 
A. Goetze, in 1933, gave the first translation of col. i 
12-32 {AM pp. 262f.), in which he correctly brought 
out the essentials. C. G. von Brandenstein (in the 
places cited under CTH 717) only commented on 
individual lines. Only recently have editions of the 
whole text been published. In 1977 there appeared an 
article by A. Archi, “I poteri della dea Istar hurrita- 
ittita,” Oriens Antiquus 16, 297-311, that contains a 
full transliteration and translation of the hymn 
(pp. 305-11). Almost simultaneously Use Wegner in¬ 
cluded individual parts of the text in her dissertation. 
Gestalt unci Kult der Istar-Sawuska in Kleinasien.^ 
These editions have become a basis for further study 
and have been helpful in the preparation of this 
article. 


‘ Abbreviations as in the Chicago Hittite Dictionary {CHD) 
and HW, HW\ 

CTH, 363; part of it was made available by H. Ehelolf as 
early as 1926 {OLZ 29, 766-69); the standard edition is by 
J. Friedrich, ZA 49 (1950), 224-33. In my Kumarbi (1946), 
1 19-22 I gave an outline of the story, connecting it with the 
tale of Appu (CTH 360, ed. by J. Siegelova, StBoT 14, 1971, 
1-34) for reasons that in my mind are still valid. A new 
analysis of “The Hurrian Story of the Sungod, the Cow and 
the Fisherman” was published by H. A. Hoffner in M. A. 
Morrison and D. I. Owen, eds.. Studies on the Civilization 


For some time I wondered whether the hymn was 
an introduction to the tale of “The Sungod and the 
Cow.” In the beginning of the story the Sungod falls 
in love with a beautiful cow, and (apparently as a 
result of their union) the cow gives birth to a human 
child. Was that the reason for prefacing the tale with 
a hymn to the goddess of love? 1 no longer think so. It 
is more likely that KUB 24.7 is simply a Samme/tafel, 
a tablet upon which two separate texts happen to be 
written. Whether the scribe who thus combined them 
was thinking of I§tar’s role in the adventure of the 
cow is another question. The main reason for sepa¬ 
rating the two texts, however, is their form: the tale is 
told in prose, while the hymn has a clear strophic 
structure. Another reason may be the following: In 
Kumarbi, 119-22, I included both the Appu story and 
the tale of the Cow among Hittite texts of Hurrian 
origin, and both Friedrich (ZA 49, 213 ff.) and Hoff¬ 
ner (l.c. in note 1) followed me in this. But Siegelova 
{StBoT 14, 33f.) showed that there is no evidence for 
Hurrian origin in these two tales, and the repertory of 
preserved Hurrian mythological fragments published 
by M. Salvini {SMEA 18, 1977, 73-91) does not 
include a Hurrian text on Appu or the Cow story. 
The hymn, on the other hand, shows its Hurrian 
origin clearly in the names of the goddesses who are 
attendants of Istar. If thus the two texts have different 
backgrounds, this is one more reason for keeping 
them apart. 

I shall first present the text in transliteration and 
translation; this will be followed by a philological 
commentary and a literary analysis. 


and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians in Honor of E. R. 
Lacheman (1981), 189-94. 

^ Hurritologische Studien III = AOAT published 1981, 
but, according to the preface, completed in 1976. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

Col. i: First six lines lost; line 7 damaged. 

§1 7 [. ]-ma ^la-ah-hi(l) i-ia\-at/ 

an-t]a-ri(3) 

8 [....] ku-e-e[z-za o o na-at ku-ra- 

ak-ki 

9 [ma-a-anl] a-sa-an-zi sar-ga-u-e-es-ma ku-e- 
ez-za 

10 [uR.SAG?].ME§ nu za-ah-hi-ia tar-ah-hi-is- 
kdn-zi 

11 [ku-e-ezl]-ma ^^^-^^^e-si-in-zi ^^^-^^^kar. 
KID-ia siG^-an-te-es 


§2 12 [wa-al-l]a-ah-hi-ia-as Sa '‘gaSan ha-an-te-ez- 
zi-us ^^^suhur.lAl.hi.a 

13 Ni-naYat-ta-an Ku-li-it-ta-an ‘^Si-en-tal-ir- 
te-in 

14 HaYam-ra-zu-un-na-an nu-kan "^tSTAR-li t-ir 
ku-it 

15 [a-as-siYio-at-ta-ri nu a-pu-u-us a-pe-e-da-ni 
E-ni 

16 [s]w-wa-u-wa-an-zi u-i-ia-az-zi nu kin-^3/7 ku- 
it an-ni-is-kdn-zi 

17 ^na-aO hal-wa-am-na-az an-ni-is-kdn-zi k-ir- 
ma ku-it 

18 an-ni-is-kdn-zi na-at du-us-ka-ra-at-ta-az-za 
(erasure) 

19 an-ni-is-kdn-zi ha-an-ta-ir-ma 
A-us 

20 nu TVG-an sa-ri-is-kdn-zi ha-an-da-ir-ma 

DUMU.MES E-T! 

21 nu A.lk-an iku-// har-si-is-kdn-zi 


§3 22 wa-al-la-ah-hi-ia-as Sa ‘^gaSan ap-pe-ez-zi-us 

^^^SUHUR.LAL.yi.A 

23 ^A-li-in ^Hal-za-a-ri-in "^Ta-ru-wi^-in 

24 ^§i-na-an-da-du-kar-ni-in wa-al-la-ah-hi nu- 
kdn ‘‘gaSan-// 

25 [k]u-it E-ir pu-uk-kdn nu a-pu-u-us a-pe-e-da- 
ni E-ri 

26 a-ni-ia-u-wa-an-zi (eras.) u-i-ia-zi nu E-ir 
tuh[-hi-ma-az-z]a 

27 pid-du-li-ia-az-za e-es-sa-an-zi nu-kdn ^^Lr^i 

[GE4.A-.V] 

28 kap-pi-la-a-ir nu-kdn 1-as 1-an SAG.DV^-an'^ 

29 sal-la-an-ni-is-ki-iz-zi nu nam-ma ha-an-t[a- 
an-te-esO) TVG-an] 

30 L-fx sa-a-ri-ia-an-zi lu.me§ AT-Hv-TiM{-ma^ 

31 ^ku^-ru-ri-^ia'^-ah-hi-ir nu nam-ma A.lk-an 
[iku-// u r/] 

^ Or [o - o-/F-^5? 


translation 

§1 (about six lines missing) 

(7) But [when she] go[es] (or: [they] go) to war, 
[. . .] on one side (are) [the . . .]s, 
they are [like] pillars; 

on the other side (are) the mighty [heroes], 
they always win in battle; 
and [on another side] (are) the ^i/'-women and 
‘good’ (shapely?) prostitutes. 


§2(12) 1 shall praise them, the ‘first’ lady atten¬ 
dants of Istar: 

Ninatta, Kulitta, §intal-irti (and) [H]amra- 
zunna. 

Whatever household is beloved by Istar, 
she sends these into that house in order to 
look (after it)(?). 

The work which they (the people of the house) 
perform, 

they perform with laughter; 

(17) the house for which they care, 
they care for it with joy. 

The young brides have been in harmony, 
and (so) they keep weaving cloth; 

and the sons of the house have been in harmony, 
and (so) they continue plowing the field by 
the acre. 


§3 (22) 1 shall praise them, the ‘last’ lady at¬ 
tendants of Istar: 

Ali, Halzari, Taruwi (and) Sinanda-dukarni 
I shall praise. 

Whatever household is hated by Istar, 
she sends those into that house in order to 
treat it. 

They do the housework with gr[oaning] and 
anguish. 

(27) The you[ng brides] were at odds, 

and (so) one always pulls the other by the 
head, 

and they no longer weave [cloth] in har- 
[mony]. 

The brothers have become enemies, 
and (so) they [no] longer plow the field [by 
the acre]; 
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32 ^har^-si-ia-a[n-z]i hal-lu-wa-nu-e-er-m[a-at- 
zaim 

33 nu nam-ma [§e? m]a-al-lu-u-wa-ar u-u[/ ki- 
sa-ri(l)] 

34 nu UR.GI 7 Gi[M-an §a]h(?) u-lil ha-an-ta[-iz- 
z/(?) . . . (?)] 

35 nu-kdn ninda.x[ o o ]x ^^^^^ku-un-ku-nu-uz- 
zi-i[n . . . .] 

36 GiM-an u-e-te-ni an-da tar-nir nal'-at . . . .] 

37 ar-ha har~nidn-ki-i\r'\ 


§4 38 LG-is-ma-kdn DAM-zu-ia ku-i-e-es a-as-si-ia- 
a[n-ta-n] 

39 nu-us-ma-as-kdn a-as-si-ia-tar ZAG^-as^sa-an 
ar{-nu-wa-an-zi^ 

40 na-at tu-e<-da>-az-za ^iSTAR-li-az-za [t^a~ra~ 
a-an sal-- n[a'-an ku-is{l)] 

41 pu-pu-wa-la-iz-zi nu-za-kdn pu-pu^-wa-ld^-tar 
ZAG-as{‘Sa-an^ 

42 ar-nu-uz-zi na-at tu-e-da-za '^GA§AN-//-z[fl ta- 
ra-a-an . . .] 

43 i.DUG.GA na-at wa-as-ta-ri tu-uk-ma-kdn [ku- 
is . . .(?)] 

44 [a-as]-si-ia-at-ta-ri nu-us-si zi-ik URU-^7[5 an- 
tu-uh-sa-tarid)^ 

45 {gayia-ak-ta-ra-si na-an an-da ka-a{-ri-ia-si^ 

46 \nu-kd^n(l) tu-e-da-az--pdt ^tSTAR-li-az a-pe-e 
[. . • (?)] 

47 [o}-x ar-ha V-UL ku-it-ki is-da\m-ma-as-sa- 
an-zi} 


§5 48 [ma-a-a]n sal-tvM- ma a-na mv-ttsv pu- 
u[k-kdn-za na-an zi-ik] 

49 [‘^gaSan-wC?)] pu-uq-qa-nu-wa-an har-t[i] 
ma-a-an \Lt-is-ma a-na dam-Su(1)] 

50 [im-ma{l)] pu-uk-kdn-za nu-us[-ma-as]-kdn 

[ . ] 

51 [z/-//:(?)] '^iSTAR-is is-hu-u-wa<-an> ^har-tP 

[ . ] 

52 [. . . .]x na-as mar-la-tar pu-pu-wa[la-tar 

. ] 

53 [..... Ja ma-na-at-kdn wa-at-ku-an[-zi . , . 

. ] 

54 [. T]i-nu-zi ap-pa-an-zi-ma[- .. ] 

55 [......] e-su-wa-ar mar-la[- .] 


§6 56 ["^iSTAR-inil) is-ha-m]i-is-ki-mi na-an[. .] 

57 [. ]x-in nu-mu ..] 

58 (traces) 

(gap of about 5 lines) 

ii 1 [. wa-as(l)]-ta-as-ku-wa-ar zi-ik ^iS- 

TA /?[-«] 


they have quarreled, 

(33) and (so) grinding [of grain] no longer 
[takes place]. 

Just as the dog do[es] not [get] along with the 
pig(?), 

they let [. . .] bread (and?) basalt into the water 
like [. . .] 

and (so) they have destroyed [. . .] com- 
pletely(?). 


§4 (38) A man and his wife who love each other 
and carry their love to fulfillment: 
that has been decreed by you, Istar. 

[He who] seduces a w[oman] 
and carries the seduction to fulfillment: 
that [has been decreed] by you, I§tar. 

[. . .] (43) sweet-scented oil, and it is pleasing. 
For him [who] is beloved [by you] 
you make the town[’s people] drowsy and 
cover him, 

(so that) thanks to you, Istar, those [people] 
do not hear anything. 


§5 (48) But [if] a woman is ha[ted] by her 
husband, 

[then you, I§tar] have caused [her] to be 
hated. 

[But] if [a man] is [even(?) hated [by his wife], 
then [you], Istar, have heaped up [. . .] for 
them. 

[They/he will . . .] 

(52) and he [will commit] a foolish act, 
(namely) adul[tery]. 

They might elope, 

[but . . . ] will not save [them]. 

They will be seized [. . .]; 
to be [, . . ] is fooli[sh](?). 

§6 (56) [Of Istar] I shall [si]ng and [. . .] her. 
(Two lines too fragmentary for translation, 
then gap of ca. 5 lines) 

(ii 1) [. . .] constant [tra]nsgression [did] you, 
I§tar, [commit]: 
you devoured your husbands: 
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2 [.]jc nu-za ar-ha ka-ri-i{p-ta^ 

3 [ku-in-kdn LV-a]n LV.^v.Gi-ah-ta ku-in-ma- 
kdn LV-an z\G-na 

4 [ar-nu-u]til) ku-in-ma-za i.t-an ^^GURU§-^z«- 
pdt har-ni-ik-ta 

5 [nu-z]a lu.me§ hu-el-pi ga.ra5.sar i-wa-ar ar- 
ha ka-ri[ip-ta] 

6 [z]i-ik "^iSTAR-is e-sa-ra-si-la-as-ma-as a-ri-sa- 
an-d\a] 

1 GiM-an du-wa-ar-ni-is-ki-it na-as-za-kdn §e. 
LU.SAR ''gim-^Z«''(?) 

8 /r-r[/ num]un(?) ka-ri-ip-ta na-as-kdn ar-ha 
har-ni-ik-ta 

9 TVG.NiG.LA[M-as-ma{l)]-as-za GiM-an pdr-ku- 
wa-ia wa-as-se-es-ki-si 

10 nu ku-in [pa]-ap-ra-ah-ti ku-in-ma-za pdr-ku- 
un-pdt ar-ha pid-da-la-si 

11 ku-in ^u-wa-te'^-si na-an ^^^an.za.gar gim-^z^ 
pdr-ga-nu-si 

12 ku-in-ma[-kd]n a-pe-el-pdt u-e-ta-an-da-as pa¬ 
ra-a 

13 u-wa-te-s[i^ A-as-ma (? a-as-mal) ku-wa-pi 
la-hu-uz-zi 

14 nu wa^-at-ta-ru(iy KV-iz-zi zi-iq-qa-za ‘^gaSan- 
is LIJ.ME§-W.9 

15 qa-tam-m[a ziyin-ni-is-ki-si nu-us-si-kdn 
mAS.tur.hi.a 

16 G\u-an [ta-r]u-up-pa-an-zi EGiR-an-da GVL-ki- 

5[/.]a:(?) 

17 ^^^kat-ta^-lu'^-uz-zi-ma-as DV-at na-as-kdn 

Gi[R-/7.] 


§7 18 A^^E-as-ma-za G\u-an pu-un-tar-ri-ia-li-is 
z[i-ik] 

19 SAL.LUGAL-ZZ5 "^iSTAR-is x-ga-x (traces) 

20 nu-ut-ta ku-wa-pi [o] a [. . . . 

21 GR.MAH-ma-za GI[m-Z7Z7 . . . 

22 KALAG.GA-fl5 al-p[a-as{l) . . . 

23 ^^-^^^GURuS-zz^-mzz-zfl [ . . . 

24 sal.meSj^j x[ . . . 

25 SAL.ME§^/_/^_y^,^_^^|-_ 

26 zi-ik-pdt "^/[sTAR-is . . . 


[End of hymn lost. Walther estimated the gap 
between line 26 and the double rule marking 
the end of the hymn as ca. 17 lines.] 


[One man] you made old, 

another man you [let attain] fulfillment, 
another you destroyed even in his prime: 
you devour[ed] men like fresh leek. 

(6) You, Istar, kept breaking them like the . . . 
of their . . . 

and devoured them like coriander with (its) 
[see]d(?), 

and completely destroyed them. 

When you put clean festive garments on them, 
you soil one, 

and another you neglect even though he is 
clean(!). 

(11) Another you bring and make him high like 
a tower, 

still another you lead out to his own . . . , 
but when he pours into the waters (? when he 
first pours?) 

he keeps eating (? drinking?) .... 
you, Istar, thus always finish men off. 
Afterwards(?) you keep hitting at(?) him(?) 

just as one herds kids together. 

You have made them into a threshold 
and [trample] them [with your] feet. 


§7 (18) You are stubborn like an ass, O queen 
Istar! 

[••■] 

And when [. . .] you [. . .] 

You are(?) like a lion [. . . 

a terrible clo[ud . . .] 

To the young men [. . .] 
to the maidens [. , .] 
the ^7.-women [. . .] 

Only you, Istar [. . .] 

(§§ 8ff. lost: about 17 lines to the end of the 
hymn.) 


COMMENTARY 

Although the text uses GiM-an more often, the same tablet 
i.9: Instead of [gim-^zzz] (Archi) I restore [ma-a-an], the (same scribe, although the other text) has UR.MAy-zzi gim-^zz 

same word spelled out, because it fills the space better. and huwanhuessar ma-a-an side by side in col. iii 24, 26. 
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10: [ur.sag].me§ is free restoration based on the context 
and the space available. 

11: Luwian nom. pi., not known other¬ 

wise.— ^'^^•^^^KAR.KiD, Akk. (sg.) harimtu, Hitt, reading 
unknown. In the Hittite Laws (§ 194) the word occurs with 
its basic meaning “prostitute.” The kar.kid, often in the 
plural and occasionally with a chief or overseer (gal, ugula), 
plays a role in the cult festivals; for details see H. Otten, ZA 
53 (1959), 18If. In none of these occurrences do they actually 
exercise their profession. The only hint is contained in a 
text which I called “An Initiation Rite for a Hittite 
Prince,” where after much eating and some drinking twelve 
sal.meSj^^j^ are brought into the presence of the prince.'^ 
For a prostitute functioning in the cult the term “hierodule,” 
which is commonly used, is adequate; in our context it may 
simply be “prostitute.” 

12 and 22: In contrast, the ^^^suyuR.LAL (also suyuR.LAL, 

1. e., LAs and lA, respectively) in the Hittite texts is not a 
hierodule. The definition as a kind of prostitute given for 
kezertu by both the CAD and the AHw is based on late 
sources. For the Old Babylonian period, J. J. Finkelstein 
(YOS 13 [1972], lOf.) only considered the possibility that 
kezretu might have engaged in such activities. B. F. Batto (in 
1974)^ flatly denied it; but M. L. Gallery^ argues that a 
certain married woman, among whose activities harimutu 
“prostitution” is mentioned in one OB document, was a 
kezertu, although she is not explicitly so designated. For the 
suhur.lAl in Hittite texts, a perusal of the Chicago Hittite 
Dictionary files’ resulted in the following picture, supple¬ 
menting and modifying the observations of J. Friedrich, 5L 

2, 155f., 170f. 

(1) The S.L. plays no role in the cult. 

(2) She belongs to the palace (Huqq. §§31, 32; Dienstanw. 
16; KUB 14.4 iii 15). Since she is contrasted to “free” women 
in the first two occurrences, she must have been unfree. 
Nevertheless, 

(3) a S.L. named Kuwattalla and designated as geme of 
the king and queen received a very large estate from Arnu- 
wanda I and ASmunikal (ca. 1400 b.c.).* 

IBoT 1.29 rev. 46-56; see Guterbock in D. Sinor, ed., 
American Oriental Society Middle West Branch Semi¬ 
centennial Volume [Oriental Studies 3] 1969, 99-103. 

^ B. F. Batto, Studies on Women at Mari. 1974, 114f. (I 
owe this reference to Jo Ann Scurlock, Chica^^ J. Renger, 
ZA 58 (1967), 188 does not even mention this condition. 

^ M. L. Gallery, “Service Obligations of the kezertu- 
Women,” Or. 49 (1980), 333-38. (I owe this reference to 
S. KoSak, Chicago.) 

’ Begun by H. A. Hoffner, Jr., continued under a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

* KBo 5.7, ed. K. K. Riemschneider, MIO 6 (1958), 344-55 
as LS 1; her name is in rev. 47f. 


(4) A S.L. of the same name, presumably the same person, 

is the author or co-author of several Luwian purification 
rituals (references in Laroche, NH no. 662.2). In most of the 
cases she appears together with a certain Silalluhi {NH no. 
1148), a lit. “old woman” but in effect an exorcist. 

(5) In some magic rituals the “tongue,” i.e., harmful 
speech, slander vel sim., of the S.L. is exorcised with that of 
the palace attendant (dumu.e.gal), guardsman (meSedi), 
pasTsu-pricsi (^^gudu), priest (sanga) and priestess (ama. 
dingir); here too she belongs to the personnel of the palace 
{KUB 9.34 i 31-32 and similar texts, cf. CHD lala- 4, esp. 4 
b 3'). 

(6) Deities can have S.L.s. In addition to our text there 
are these examples; [^^^s]uyuR.LAL '^He-hat (KUB 10.92 
vi 7); the same goddess is kept from falling by her 
SAL.MES^yy^j^ lAl (KUB 33.106 = Ull. Ill A ii 9). Apart 
from our hymn Istar also has them in KUB 39.93 obv. 5, a 
text with recitations in hahilili, one of which reads: alikdtu sa 
panJki ali[katu sa arkiki] ^^^-^^^suyuR.LAL-A/ ^^^-^^^kar. 
KiD-ki “Those who walk before you and those who wal[k 
behind you], your S.L.s and your hierodules.” There are 2 
SAL.MES^^y^j^ DiNGiR-L/A/ “of the deity” in KUB 31.67 iv 
9, where the deity probably is [IStar of] Lawazantiya of line 
8. In KUB 7.54 ii 19, however, the deity meant in the phrase 

DiNGiR-L/A/ ^^^’^^^suyuR.LAL can only be the male god 
Yarri (16), most probably the counterpart to Erra. 

(7) Rarely does a S.L. act in a magic ritual. In the Ritual 
of Tunnawi (CTH 409) ii 65-67 she uses nine combs to 
cleanse the en.siskur over his whole body while he is bath¬ 
ing, but it is the ^'^^Su.gi who brings the combs and pro¬ 
nounces the spell. And in KUB 27.29 iii 5-7 the S.L. throws 
water over the en.siskur. 

As a result we can state that the S.L. is definitely not a 
hierodule in Hittite texts. She is an attendant, in the palace 
(where she is unfree), among gods, and also an attendant of 
the exorcist. Specifically in this case she is a helper in 
bathing a person. This function brings to mind the reliefs 
no. 37 and 36 at Yazihkaya, where Ninatta carries an oint¬ 
ment horn and Kulitta, a mirror.There we may call them 
“lady’s maids” (German: Zofen), but in general we shall 
translate S.L. as “attendant woman” or “lady attendant.” 

12: ‘^gaSan is simply another logogram for I§tar, as shown 
by the identical phonetic complement -//- used with both 
‘^GA§AN and ^tSiAR. Cf. ^iStar-U (14) with ‘^ga§an-// (24), 
both dat. in parallel clauses. Both writings represent the still 
unknown Hittite name of the goddess; cf. also abl. ^iStar-U- 
az{-za) (i 40, 46) and ‘‘GA§AN-//-z[fl] (42), nom. "^isiAR-is (i 51, 

Gallery, l.c. (n. 6), 338 with n. 22, cites Finkelstein’s 
suggestion of 1973 that the kezertu was a hairdresser. This 
would fit the reliefs very well and encourages me to interpret 
the hieroglyph of no. 36, Kulitta (Laroche, HH, sign no. 158), 
as representing curls. 
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ii 19). The use of the Hittite name of the goddess rather than 
of her Hurrian name, Sauska, side by side with her Hurrian 
attendants Ninatta, Kulitta, Sentalirte etc. has a parallel in 
the Hittite version of the Hurrian Kumarbi cycle; cf. Ku- 
marhi, 96. I therefore use the name Istar rather than Sauska 
in the translation. 

14: Of the two alternative restorations of the first sign of 
the name as ha or na offered by von Brandenstein, Bild- 
heschr., 33, I prefer ha, Hamrazunna, because of the fre¬ 
quency of the element hamraji- in Hurrian; cf. Laroche, 
Gloss, hourr., 9 If. 

15: The restoration [^a-as-siyia-at-ta-ri follows Gotze, AM 
p. 262; for a-as-. . . cf. i 38f. For the construction with the 
dative see Sommer, HAB, 185, and HW^, 401. 

15 end: The sign as copied is -ni rather than -ir. The text 
writes k-ir (per) for the nom/acc. (i 14, 25) and E-ri (peri) for 
the dat.-loc. (25), but here k-ni (parni), the more frequent 
form of the dat.-loc.; probably a modernization by the 
copyist. 

16: The restoration of the first sign and with it of the 
verbal stem is uncertain. Goetze refrained from restoring and 
translating. Wegner’s restoration is against the available 
space and results in a non-existing form. Archi’s restoration 
[i]w- is preferable, but “to fill” does not yield a satisfactory 
sense. I think of the verb suwaya- “to look” although its 
'(unattested) infinitive should be *suwayawanzi rather than 
*suwauwanzi. But given the known mixing of similar verbs 
by the scribes (cf. Oettinger, Stammhildung, 269ff.) our 
interpretation seems possible. 

16: For KW-an - aniyan see HW^, 88 r.; for the spelling of 
the simple verb aniya- with single n, of its iter.-dur. with 
double n see HW^, 87 r.; anniski- with “house” as object was 
translated “besorgen” by Goetze (AM, 262), a definition 
which does not appear in HW^\ presumably it is subsumed 
there under “behandeln” (p. 87 sub II 2 our passage is not 
translated). 1 chose “to care for” as suiting the context best. 

17: For halwamnaz see Otten apud HW 3.Erg., 13. 

19f.: hantair has been taken in the sense of “vermahlen,” 
i.e., “to marry off, give into marriage” by the previous 
interpreters. But this translation does not really fit the con¬ 
text: why should the sons of the house have to be married in 
order to till the fields? Also the contrasting statements in 
lines 27-32 point into a different direction. Decisive for our 
passage are two catalog entries: KVB 30.56 iii 10-11 man 
iJN-si iR.ME§-.?[/ GEME.M[E§-ifty-vt? ut] siXsk-anzi (i.e. han- 
danzi) nasma ec-lvm SAE-TVM-ya ul handanzi, which La¬ 
roche, CTH, 182, translates: “Quand pour une personne ses 
serviteurs et ses servantes [ne] s’entendent [pas], ou bien 
qu’un homme et sa femme ne s’accordent pas”; KUB 30.45 iii 
6-9 with dupl. 44 iii(?) 2-5, CTH, 160f. as lines 14-17 of the 
composite text and the translation “ne sont pas d’accord.” 
Cf. also (I took Puduhepa for my wife) nu handawen Hatt. 


iii 2, which Otten, StBoT 24, 17, translates “wir hielten 
zusammen.” This is a good rendering; “we understood each 
other, were in harmony, had good relations” would also fit. 
In these passages handdi- is intransitive, whereas in line 19 of 
our text is the accus. pi. form. Since, 

however, dumu.meS k-ri (20) and (30) can be 

both nom. and acc., while ^'^^'^feT[.GE 4 .A...] (27) is incomplete, 
and since in the plural improper use of the -es and -us forms 
is frequent, I follow the examples cited in taking the verb as 
intransitive with “brides” as subject. This has the advantage 
of avoiding change of subject. 

29: The restoration proposed by Archi, ha-an-t[a-an-zi u- 
UL nu TUG-a«], which would give a good sense also with our 
interpretation of the verb, seems to be too long for the 
available space. 1 therefore propose a shorter restoration 
yielding the same sense. The participle handant-, attested 
with meanings like “corresponding to, aligned with” et sim., 
may also serve as participle to the intrans. use assumed here. 

32: For halluwanuer see Goetze, JAOS 74 (1954), 188 
(HW l.Erg., 3). Still, the causative form here is difficult. In 
the Gilgamesh Epic (Otten, 1st. Mitt. 8, 114, line 15, to be 
restored after Madd., 82 n. 1) Gilgamesh and Enkidu “incite” 
Huwawa “to violence”; but in our text we expect the young 
men to he violent, unless, of course, we assume that here the 
goddesses are the subject. Since the end of the line is broken, 
one might think of restoring a -za for a reciprocal meaning.^ 

33; In [ o ^\-al-lu-u-wa-ar I can only think of restoring 
\nt]a- which fits the preserved traces. That the neglect of 
plowing would lead to curtailment of grinding grain fits the 
context. There is space for one more sign, for which 1 
propose §E. 

34: The restoration [§]ah rather than [/ij/r as in line 36 is 
based on the fact that the line seems to contain a simile; 
“Just as the dog . . .” (With Archi’s restoration GiM[-fl ^7 tar- 
n^ir I cannot construe the rest of the line). ha-an-ta{-...^ 
brings to mind the verb discussed above, although here it 
seems to be transitive, since there is no “and” after §ah. But 
since the next lines are so fragmentary and difficult to 
understand, it is not clear where such a simile would lead. 

35: The traces after ninda do not support Archi’s reading 
ninda.*'P^-[e.de]La'*?; the first sign looks rather like kaskal; 
cf. NINDA.KASKAL-A/ KBo 2.17:2 (SL 597, 184). I cannot 
restore the next few signs. With the “basalt” the grindstone 
could be meant. After kunkunuzzi\n\ there is space for 
another word. “Let into the water” is used in magical and 
medical rituals for immersing and thereby dissolving mate¬ 
rials in water. This cannot apply to the stone, so the whole 

^ But the form halluwanut, KUB 24.7 iii 26 (Cow story, 
same tablet!) must be “lowered” as given in HW after 
Sommer, HAB 76. There seem to be two unrelated 
homonyms. 
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remains rather enigmatic. Maybe the gim-a/i of 36 should be 
taken as the temporal conjunction “when”: “When they let 
(pret.) [the . . . (35)] into the water . . After na{. . .] in 36 
there is more space than for only the enclitic pronoun -as or 
-an or -at. If the lost word was the object, then it would have 
to be na\rat . . .] “and they ...” “And they destroyed [. . .] 
completely.” 

39 and 4If.: One expects the phrase beginning with zag to 
be the same in both places. I therefore restore zkG[ra^-sa-an 
in 39 and zkG-as{-sa-an^ in 41, as did Wegner; the last sign 
in 41, as copied by Walther, can only be as, not na. Besides, 
ZAG-as-sa-an occurs KUB 31.125:7, followed by a trace that 
may be the beginning of ar, corresponding to arnu- in our 
text. The form is kunna (allative) “to the right” plus -san. 
For the occurrence of this particle in the interior of a 
sentence see Carruba, Part.^^ p. 20. zAG-as-sa-pdt KUB2\.21 
ii 32 could be either mistake for zAG-as-sa-an-pat or contain 
the possessive pronoun -sa, “to his/its right.” 

ZAG-na is used as adverb. The right side being the pro¬ 
pitious one, ZAG-na designates what is agreeable to someone, 
suits him, etc. Cf. nuttakkan kuit ZAG-na nu apat uppi “send 
whatever you please” KBo 2.11 rev. \4 {A U 242); man tukma 
VL ZAG-na nu ana ‘^utu-^/ hatrdi “if it does not suit you 
write to His Majesty” Kup. § 19 D iv 3f. (SK 1 p. 132); “Let 
them unload (the grain shipments) in Ura or in La§ti§[a] 
kuedani URu-n ana dumu-m ZAG-na{\, copy -us) [na^n 
apiya katta i{shuwandu^ In whichever city it suits you, my 
son, [let them] un[load] it there” {Bo 2810:14-17, H. Klengel, 
AOF 1 [1974], 171-73). In our text, ZAG-na arnu- “to 
bring/carry to the right,” with assiyatar “love” as object," 
would be “carry it to a state where it is pleasing or satisfy¬ 
ing”; for the translation of our passages 1 chose “carry to 
fulfillment.” In line 39 1 restored the verb as 3d. pi. pres, in 
order to make the construction parallel to 4lf., with -smas 
(39) corresponding to -za (41). One could also think of 
restoring ar[nusi] “you (Istar) carry the love for them to 
fulfillment,” but that would weaken the parallelism and be 
redundant in view of the next clause “that has been decreed 
by you, Istar.” 

41: pupuwaldi-, pupuwalatar: Wegner, op. cit., p. 142, 
came close to the right understanding. The basic stem 
^ ^^pupu- (or bubu-) occurs in the Laws, § 198. This is the 
man with whom a married woman committed adultery in her 
house. Goetze {ANET, 196) translated “adulterer,” Friedrich 
{HG, 87) “Buhle.” In KJJB 43.35:12 ^^pupus assus occurs 

O. Carruba, Die satzeinleitenden Partikeln in den in- 
dogermanischen Sprachen Anataliens [Incunabula Graeca 
32], 1969. 

" Both Archi and Wegner took it as subject, which would 
result in intransitive use of arnu-, not registered in I 

could not find our passage in at all. 


in broken context which belongs in the forensic sphere but 
leaves us to guess what the adjective “good” is doing here. 
An abstract noun directly derived from this noun is ^^pupu- 
watar, '\n HW l.Erg., 16, without reference, now KBo 9.73 
obv. 6, the Old Hittite Habiru treaty (CTH 27): [. . . w]astai 
nu ^^pupuwatar izzi “sins and commits p.,” here perhaps 
“fornication” in general rather than “adultery.” 

In our passage pupuwalatar, abstract noun derived from 
the verb pupuwaldi-, has a positive connotation. I think that 
the term refers to all kinds of love affairs other than mar¬ 
riage; for translation I chose “to seduce, seduction.”" In the 
oracle questions KUB 49.94 obv. 2-14, where someone, 
presumably the king (cf line 4), “was determined by oracle 
with regard to the word/affair of pupuwalatar" (3) and 
where someone (again the king?) has to perform a siskur 
pupuwalannas “a ritual of/against p." (11), the connotation 
is obviously one of reproach, regardless of whether the king 
had actually had an affair or whether there had only been 
some gossip of that sort.'^ 

40: For the restoration [t^a-ra-a-an cf KUB 14.4 iii 24, 
KBo 10.7 ii 18, etc. 

40 end: My restoration SA\.-n{a-an A:w-/T] is based on my 
understanding of pupuwaldi-. The traces given by Walther, 
while not exactly suggesting the reading SAL-«[fl-...], at least 
are not excluding it (not collated). 

43: i.DUG.GA must have been preceded by a word at the 
end of 42, after restored [^tardn\, wastari after E. Neu, StBoT 
5, 192 (.•)wai(f)- “angenehm sein” with n. 3 about our 
passage. 

43 and 45: In restoring [ku-i^ and ka-a[-ri-ia-si] I follow 
Archi. This latter restoration together with ul kuitki is- 
d[am-...] (47) seems to mean that I§tar somehow prevents 
someone—perhaps the townspeople (44)—from noticing the 
lovers. This leads me to my restoration and understanding of 
the first word in line 45. 

45: [ga]laktarasi, 2d sg. pres. For the first sign I can only 
think of ga, since 1 know of no other word continuing with 

" Archi correctly distinguishes between this paragraph, 
where the verb has a positive connotation (but where his 
rendering “adorare, adorazione” is, to my mind, not specific 
enough) and the next paragraph, where it is negative and 
where his translation “infedelta” is appropriate. But I am not 
sure that this necessitates to restore *pupuwa[tar] instead of 
pupuwa[latar\ 

" In the prayer of HattuSili and Puduhepa, KUB 21.27 ii 
32 (cf above under zag, i 39) cited by Wegner, 142, the 
restoration of [pupuyawatar is uncertain because of the 
trace of a vertical at the end of the gap which is also too long 
for [pu-pu-] alone, while a spelling *[pu-pu-u]-... is not 
otherwise attested; nor do the traces in the next line fit a 
form of arnu-. 
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-laktar-.... A noun galaktar is known. It designates some¬ 
thing that is usually deposited in incantation rituals together 
with other objects, most frequently with parhuena-. Otten, 
ZA 46, 218, n. 1, defined both words as “angenehme, siisse 
Produkte pflanzlicher Art.” In some instances these sub¬ 
stances are expected to have the effect that the deity be 
galankanza (partic. pass.) “pacified, reconciled” vel sim. It is 
assumed that the verb and the plant (product) are connected 
at least by the magic of the assonance, if not by etymology. 
There is one passage where galaktar is inserted or stuck into 
some vessel.''* Thus g. itself is a plant, apparently one with a 
stem. In our passage the verb denominated from g. has the 
result, outlined above, that the lovers are not noticed. 

A plant with a stem and having this effect may be the 
poppy, which is at home in Anatolia. I leave it open whether 
the Hittites extracted the sap or only used the seeds. It is 
tempting to connect Hitt, galaktar with Greek gala, gdlaktos 
etc., Latin lac, lactis, but I must leave it to the specialists to 
judge this connection. The milky sap of the poppy might be 
the link. However, there is another word for “milk” in 
Hittite, pankur (if this tentative definition of mine is correct; 
HW 3. Erg., 25).'^ And according to W. Farber'^ there is no 
evidence for the use of the poppy or of opium in ancient 
Mesopotamia. Thus I refrain from ^os\i\ng galaktar “poppy,” 
but I think that the context allows for the interpretation 
expressed in the translation. 

51:1 can only make sense out of the signs following is-hu- 
u-wa- by inserting an omitted -an and restoring har-ti. The 
object of the verb is lost. 

52: For marlatar see HW 3. Erg., 23; for pu-pu-wa\-. . .] 
see above. In view of the bad state of preservation of these 
lines the translation can only be tentative. 

56: Here begins a new paragraph. Given the small size of 
the gap at the end of col. i it is probable that the beginning 
of col. ii still belongs to the same. Since I§tar is addressed in 
col. ii it is assumed here that her name was the object to “I 
shall sing of” {{is-ha-my-is-ki-mi with Archi). 

ii 1: The restoration {wa-as^ta-as-ku-wa-ar is based on the 
fact that according to the Glossaire inverse of P. Reichert'^ 

'' KBo 22.225 ii" 5-7 with dupl. Bo 2646 iii 2-4 (Otten, 
HER, 121 with obsolete translation); cf. KBo 22 p.vi. 

Not to speak of ga-us KUB 28.70 rev. 12, which could be 
a mistake for GUD-wi. 

Walter Farber, “Drogen im alten Mesopotamien— 
Sumerer und Akkader,” in G. Vdlger, ed., Rausch und 
Realitdt: Drogen im Kulturvergleich (Materialienband zu 
einer Ausstellung des . . . Museums fiir Volkerkunde der 
Stadt Koln. Cologne, 1981), 270ff., 271; courtesy of the 
author. 

Pierre Reichert, Glossaire inverse de la langue hittite 
^RHA 21/73 (1963), 59-143; 108. 


this is the only verb that fits the preserved syllables, also 
because the following lines indeed describe the misdeeds of 
the goddess. 

2: The first sign, as, could be the ending of a 2d sg. pret., 
but I am unable to restore the verb. 

3: Beginning of line restored in parallelism to the following 
kuinmakan hv-an. 

3 end: The last sign is na rather than anything else, and 
according to the copy nothing is missing after it. This recalls 
the phrase zAG-na arnu- of i 39 ff., and [ar-nu]-^uO fits the 
space and the trace at the beginning of line 4. It is true that 
this, in contrast to the list of her misdeeds, would be a 
positive act of the goddess, but this has a parallel in line 11. 

6: The last two words are hapax legomena. I would 
analyze the first as esarasilas+Smas, gen. pi. with poss. pron. 
of 3d. pi.'* 

8 beg.: The traces look like (thus also Archi), 

followed by traces which could belong to numun. At least, 
“coriander with (its) seed(s)” would make sense. 

9: . . . [-as-ma]- is the only restoration I can think of that 
fits the space and the trace and yields some sense, tug. nig. 
lAm must be neuter according to the adj. parkuwaya. The 
restored reading would be neuter plur. ending -a^smas^za', 
-smas would refer to the men, since the following kuin—kuin 
presupposes a plurality. 

10: Although parkun, strictly speaking, is from parku- 
“high,” the context here calls for parkui- “clean, pure.” 
Mixing of the two adjectives is easy to assume; it would be 
the mistake of a scribe who thought of the verb parganu- “to 
make high” of the next line. Archi also has “pure.”'^ 
12-14: These lines are very difficult, wetandas looks like 
the participle of weda- “to build” or perhaps wida- “to 
bring,” but neither of them fits the context. Because of 
lahhu- in 13 one thinks of water, but wetandas is not a form 
of watar, wetenas. However, there is a derived -ant- stem 
attested as u-i-te-na-an-za (nom. sg.)^® and u-i-te-na-an-te-es 

For arisand[a{-) ...] see HW^, 299 with reference to 
aresa-, 259. This cross-reference need not imply morpho¬ 
logical or semantic connection. 

It has been claimed that parkui- originally is the IE 
feminine in -Ffrom an adjective *parku- “clean,” and that the 
was retained in order to distinguish this adj. from its 
homonym parku- “high.” See O. Szemerenyi in Studi linguis- 
tici in onore di Vittore Pisani, vol. 2, 1969, 99If. with 
references to Holger Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen 
indoeuropdischen Sprachen, 1938, 35f., and H. Kronasser, 
Etymologie der heth. Sprache, 1962-66, 107. If this were 
correct, parkun could be an archaic masculine form here, as 
tentatively suggested by Eric P. Hamp orally. 

KBo 10.45 ii 24 (Otten, ZA 54, 122); cf. ibid. p. 156 ad 
KUB 41.8 iv 37 = p. 139 n. 242, where, however, the 
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(nom. pi.),"’ and there is a short stem wit(a)~ (HW, 255). 
Thus it is conceivable that an -ant- stem existed also from 
this short stem and that our form was the dat.-loc. pi. of 
that. 

In line 13 one might read a as logogram “water.” Since the 
pronoun -as “he” has to follow -ma, not to precede it, the -as 
here would have to be phonetic complement to a, for wetenas 
or the hypothetical wetandas. But a reading a-as-ma “first” is 
not excluded either; cf. HW, 36 and HW^, 425. 

14 beg.; Since there is no quoted speech with -wa{r)- in 
this whole text, one has to separate nu from the following. 
The traces and the somehow “watery” context lead to a 
restoration wa-a[^t-ta-r^u. The following word must be an 
iter.-dur. form, regardless of whether it is meant to be ku 
(as written) or rather nag (with an easy mistake); azzikizzi or 
akkuskizzi, not ezzazzi or ekuzi, respectively. 

If all these hypotheses were correct, they would result in 
something like this: “But another one you lead out to his 
own waters(?), but when he pours into the waters (or: when 
he first pours?) he keeps drinking(?) the foun[tain].” And 
what would be meant by this? 

15f.: After the plural lu.me§-w.9 of 14 the text here returns 
to the singular, -si “to him/her.” This pronoun probably 
refers to a man, not to Istar, who is here addressed in the 2d 
person: GUL-A'/-.f[/] (again iter.-dur., walheskisi). The first 
verb in 16 was restored to ^ta-ru^-up-pa-an-zi by both Archi 
and Wegner. Indeed the traces given by Walther point in this 
direction, and if the verb were only uppanzi “they send” I 
would be unable to explain the traces before it. Since tarup- 
is transitive, mAS.tur.hi.a should be object; the 3d. pers. pi. 
then stands for the general subject “they” in the sense of 
German man, French on. This would result in a translation 
“When they gather the kids for him, you keep hitting/beating 
afterwards(? or: from behind?).” mm-anda (appanda) nor¬ 
mally means “afterwards, thereafter,” but cf. pp. 148ff., 

appa^, sections III and VI.—The translation adopted is 
another attempt to understand the sentence. 

18: puntarriyadS was translated “ostinato” by Archi, who 
already referred to the vocabulary entry KBo 1.50 + KUB 
3.99, lines 11-12:^^ 

gu.[o o]x a[o?] = [o o ]-ku - pu-un-tar-ia-u-wa-ar 

gu.e.Ia.a.e - [o-o-ku] .m anM - anSe-oI pu-un-ta-ri-ia 

\^u-wa-ar] 

“To be stubborn,” “the stubbornness of an ass” are obvious 
translations. Our text has an adj. in -ali- derived from it. The 

restoration ^u-e\-te-na-z^a, variant to A-az, and the inter¬ 
pretation as nom. sg. are not certain. The central piece of 
KUB 41.8 iv 36-42 is now (1982) missing, so the width of the 
gap cannot be ascertained. 

KUB 32.121 ii 28 (Laroche, RA 48, 48). 

To be published in MSL 17 as Erim-hu§ Bogh. C. 


clause is a nominal clause with -zn; it therefore has to be 
understood with the pronoun of the 2d person as subject. 

25; For ^^^ ^"^^al-la-wa-anl-...] see HW\ 57. KUB 45.43 
ii 5-7 cited there has ehu *^l$TAR ^*^^x-x[-,..] ISTU E al-la-wa- 
nn[-...] kalmusaza iStv E[...](end of paragraph). “Come, O 
Istar, from(?) the town of [...]; from the n.-building [...], but 
from the house [of the king(?) get] the lituus.” The word is 
not listed in Laroche’s Gloss, hourr. 

LITERARY ANALYSIS 

It is immediately obvious that the text has a certain 
structure. “1 shall praise the first attendants” (i 12, §2) 
and “I shall praise the last attendants” (i 22, §3) form 
a pair, as do “The husband and wife who love each 
other” i 38, §4) and ‘if a woman is hated by her 
husband” (i 48, §5). As is the case with most Flittite 
literary compositions, the text is written as if it were 
prose, without attention to poetic ‘lines’ or stichoi.^"^ 
When 1 was editing “The Song of Ullikummi” in JCS 
5-6 (1951-52) the editor, Albrecht Goetze, kindly 
allowed me to render the text twice, once in the 
traditional transliteration following the lines of the 
tablet (i.e., the tablet chosen as main manuscript) and 
once in ‘broad transcription’ arranged according to 
syntactic units (clauses) which could be assumed to 
coincide with the poetic ‘lines’ (cf. JCS 5, 14If.). In 
the present case, it seems best still to transliterate the 
text according to the lines of the original, so as to 
facilitate comparison with the cuneiform copy and 
also to give the reader an idea of the space available 
in broken passages. In contrast, I arrange the transla¬ 
tion according to the clauses supposed to be verses. In 
order not to clutter it I enter only a few of the original 
line numbers, hoping that they will enable the reader 
to compare the translation with the text without too 
much difficulty. 

As will be seen from my arrangement of the lines 
some clauses can be combined with others to form 
larger units or sentences; in terms of verses, these 
form distichs or tristichs. In broken passages the 
arrangement of such units is uncertain, with the result 
that the distribution chosen here is by necessity arbi¬ 
trary to a certain extent. Where syntactic units are 


H. A. Hoffner, Jr., “On the Use of Hittite -za in Nominal 
Sentences,” JNES 28 (1969), 225-30. 

One exception is the Hittite version of “The Great Prayer 
to I§ta-»^(E. Reiner and H. G. Guterbock, JCS 21 [1967], 
255-66), KUB 31.141, where each written line is a stichos. 
Note the line numbers of the Hittite version. Hi (I) etc. on 
pp. 257ff., and cf. p. 265. 
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very short two of them may have formed a single 
‘verse.’ 

As far as the inner structure of the stanzas or 
strophes (here numbered as §§) is concerned, a fair 
amount of parallel structure can be observed in the 
two pairs mentioned above, §§ 2 and 3, §§ 4 and 5. 

Thus in §§ 2 and 3 the introduction “I shall praise” 
forms a distich with the list of four divine names. This 
is followed by another distich, “Whatever household 
is beloved/hated, she sends these/those into that 
house.” Thereafter, however, the two distichs of §2 
ending with the words “with laughter” and “with joy” 
are contrasted in §3 by a single line combining “groan¬ 
ing” and “anguish” in one sentence. Then again §2 has 
one distich each for the girls’ weaving and the youths’ 
plowing, whereas §3 devotes a tristich to the girls and 
two distichs to the youths. After this come the enig¬ 
matic lines 34-37 of the text, where both the division 
into clauses and the translation are problematic; but 
in any case these lines form an addition over and 
above the parallel parts—if the term be allowed, 
a coda. 

In the second pair of stanzas (§§ 4 and 5) the 
comparison is made difficult by the bad state of 
preservation of §5. Both speak of married couples 
first, of other relations second. In §4 the structure is 
fairly regular: one tristich each for the married couple 
and the other lovers; then, after an incomplete and 
unclear line (43), another tristich on Istar’s help for 
the lovers. In §5 I wrote the translation in five distichs, 
but they include a short clause that is lost and other 
short clauses that may have to be combined with the 
next one. But while the exact wording and verse 
structure are problematic, the sequence: married 
couple—extramarital relations—consequences of the 
latter, is parallel to that of §4. 

It is a pity that §§ 1, 6, and 7 are incomplete. In §1 
it would seem that five preserved original lines (7-11) 
and six lost lines preceding them would have formed 
one, rather than two, stanzas. 

Above we proposed to take the entire text from 
col. i 56 to ii 17 as one stanza (§6). But even if this 
were wrong, i.e., if the end of col. i (three preserved 
plus five lost lines) were a stanza by itself, the para¬ 
graph from ii 1 to 17 would still be longer than any of 
the others. And of §7 only the first sentence, or stich, 
is preserved; otherwise only unconnected words at the 
beginning of lines; only the length, nine lines on the 
tablet, is given. 

About the inner structure of §6 I need not say much 
beyond what is expressed by the arrangement of the 
translation. The one feature that stands out are the 


sequences of kuin—kuinma “the one—the other” 
clauses, from time to time interrupted by a general 
statement. These kuin—kuinma chains are comparable 
to those with kuez—kuezza “on one side—on the 
other side” of §1. 

Concerning the contents, the structure of the text is 
clear—as far as preserved. §1 seems to deal with Istar 
the Warrior. If understood correctly it describes those 
who follow her into battle. In this context the two 
kinds of women in the last line might be camp- 
followers (German: Marketenderinnen) and pros¬ 
titutes. 

In §§ 2-3 the consequences of Istar’s favor and 
disfavor is described as it affects whole households; in 
§§ 4-5, as it affects individuals. In §§ 4-5 one may 
say that it is the mutual love, or the lack of it, of a 
married couple that determines Istar’s attitude. In §§ 
2-3, on the other hand, we do not learn why one 
household is loved and the other hated by the goddess. 

§6 is the most surprising part of the whole compo¬ 
sition. It is a long list of invectives, reminiscent of the 
sixth tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic, although different 
in detail. Not every single point is negative, though: 
we found that probably two statements give credit to 
the goddess (ii 3-4 ZAG-na a[rnut] and 11 parganut). 
They would underline the unpredictability of the god¬ 
dess, also known from Mesopotamia,^^ but the overall 
tenure of the stanza is to show her cruelty. This 
cruelty or dangerousness of the Goddess of Love is, of 
course, an essential part of her nature; in singing 
about it the poet, in a sense, praises her might. 

One would like to know what §7 really contained. 
The comparison of the goddess with a stubborn ass at 
its beginning lets one expect a lighter tone, but noth¬ 
ing is preserved that would hint at such a tone. And 
after §7 there must have been at least one more 
stanza, to judge by Walther’s estimate of a minimum 
of 16 and a maximum of 20 lines missing. 

Even in this incomplete form this text is a piece of 
poetry of high quality. In the form in which it has 
come down to us it is the work of a Hittite writer. 
How close he followed a Hurrian original we shall 
only learn if and when such a Hurrian text is dis¬ 
covered. Ultimately one of course looks for Meso¬ 
potamian models. 1 hope that Sam Kramer, the 
rediscoverer of Sumerian literature, will be able one 
time to tell us about that. 


This side of her character has been illustrated by selec¬ 
tions from many sources in the chapter “Inanna = Infinite 
Variety,” by Thorkild Jacobsen in his book The Treasures of 
Darkness, 1976, 135-43. 
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THE SECOND INSCRIPTION ON MOUNT SIPYLUS 


By HANS G. GUTERBOCK and ROBERT L. ALEXANDER 

The two authors of this brief note together made a tour of Hittite monuments in 
Turkey in the summer of 1978.^ RLA arrived in Izmir from abroad a few days 
earlier than HGG, who was detained in Istanbul by other obligations. While 
waiting for him, RLA revisited the KarabeP and Mt. Sipylus and thus was the 
first of us to notice the inscription. Since it had not been mentioned in recent 
years and neither of us had seen it on previous visits to the site we believed that 
this was a discovery. In fact it is a rediscovery, as we learned from David 
Hawkins, who reminded us (in correspondence) of the fact that it is included in 
L. Messerschmidt, CIH 1-2 (MVAG 5, 1900, 4-5) as PL XXXVIII no. 3. Messer- 
schmidt’s source was an article by Eduard Gollob published in 1882.^ 

About three metres to the right of the recess containing the well-known 
seated goddess, a smaller, partly worked niche contains a large boss (PL IXa, 
arrow). Although the boss has suffered a major fracture, which perhaps led to 
its abandonment for relief sculpture,^ it has a plain surface on the side toward 
the goddess (PL IXZ?). The hieroglyphs are inscribed here, approximately on a 
level with the torso of the goddess (PL Xa,b, Fig. 1). The inscription is arranged in 
two columns; the right column, with four signs, measures 65 cm.,^ the left one 
consists of three (or four? see below) signs. 

The physical condition of the surface explains why the inscription was 
forgotten for almost a hundred years. On a northerly face and shielded by an 
overhang, it does not receive the sun and the consequent contrast of light and 
shadow. Unlike the inscription near the goddess,^ read EXERCITUS-mw(w^z) by 


^ RLA wrote the description of the site, HGG the comments on the inscription itself. 
RLA’s trip was made possible, in part, by a research assignment of the University of Iowa. He 
reported on the niche and its interpretation at the meeting of the Midwest Art Kbstory Society 
in Columbus, Ohio, on March 20-22, 1980. HGG’s air fare to Turkey was covered by a travel 
grant of the National Endowment for the Humanities, an agency of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, enabling him to collate Hittite tablets in Turkish museums for the Hittite Dictionary 
Project of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. HGG published observations 
pertaining to other monuments visited on that tour in Stadia Mediterranea Piero Meriggi 
dicata (1979) 235-45. He gave a report on the Sipylus inscription at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society held in San Francisco on April 15—17,1980. 

^Here he found to his distress that the two monuments in the bottom of the valley had 
fallen victim to road construction (blocks B and C in Giiterbock, ht Mitt 17 (1967), 63—71; 
Meriggi, Manuale di Eteo Gerogliflco II, 3a serie (1975), 261—3 and pi. I as nos. 3—5, Karabel 
II-IV). 

^Eduard Gollob, “Zur ‘Niobestatue’ am Sipylos bei Magnesia,” Wiener Studien: Zeit- 
schrift fur classische Philologie 4 (Wien 1882), 307-11, with a postscript by J. Krall, pp. 311- 
13; this periodical is in the library of the University of Chicago. 

^ The shape of the boss and its position — the lower edge about a metre above a rock 
shelf — suggests that a frontal animal head rather than a figure or animal protome was intended. 
Next to the seated goddess and as an attribute identifying her, a leonine head seems probable. 
When completed, it would not have the degree of relief seen in the animals of the lion Gate at 
Bogazkoy. Rather, like the sphinxes of Alaca Hoyiik, the head would be emerging from a rock 
face. 

^The measurements shown in Gollob’s drawing no. Ill (about ITO m.) carmot be cor¬ 
rect. 

^ CIH XXXVIII 2=4=5; Meriggi, Manuale II, 3a serie no. 1, p. 259 f. and pi. I. 
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Bossert,^ the signs are not raised in relief but rather incised to an original depth 
of two to three mm., and the partial filling of the lines by lime deposits has 
reduced their distinctiveness.® The streaked but shiny lime-covered surface angles 
upward slightly so that it reflects the light of the day in an even glare that renders 
difficult both observation and photographic recording. 

The reading of the inscription is made even more difficult by the cursive 
forms of the incised signs, a phenomenon observed also elsewhere.^ The left 
column is even less clear than the right; in some photographs it hardly shows at 
all. In addition, its first sign is broken on the left. What follows is therefore 
given with the greatest reserve. 

The right column is written in a right-to-left direction, as the first and third 
signs “look” toward the right. One may identify the first three signs as^® 285 
zu{wd), 439 wa, and 175 la. The fourth sign might be 423 ku or 254. Since a 
name Zuwalla is attested^^ and 254 is known as logogram of a title, we are 
inclined to accept this second interpretation rather than a reading ^Zuwalaku. 
The seal of Tabrammi from Ugarit^^ adduced by Laroche under no. 254 seems to 
indicate that the logogram stands for the Akkadian term m rm, a high official 
of the palace, probably a eunuch,but because of the presence of other titles on 
this seal this equation is not certain. According to the new evidence from 
Meskene-Emar the same hieroglyph stands for ^ufL = nagiru “herald”. 

The left column is more difficult. Since the right column is oriented right 
to left one expects the left column to follow it in the same direction. But if the 


Th. Bossert, “Das hethitische Felsrelief bei Hanyeri (Gezbeli),” Orientalia n.s. 23 
(1954), 129-47, on Sipylus pp. 144-7 and pis. xxvii-xxviii; cf. Giiterbock Studia . .. Merisi 
238, 242. 

® Owing to the long time required for its formation, the deposit would by itself be 
evidence of the antiquity of the inscription, even if it had not been seen a hundred years ago. 
This kind of lime incmstation is best known from Yazilikaya, cf. B. Damm in K. Bittel et al., 
Das hethitische Felsheiligtum Yazilikaya (1975) 26 f. 

^E.g. in the inscription on the stele from the fountain head in Bogazkoy, Giiterbock, 
Bogazkoy IV (1969), 49—52 and pi. 19; Meriggi, Manuale II 3a serie 295 and pi. IX, no. 49, 
Hattusa XIL 

Hieroglyphs are identified by the numbers in E. Laroche, Les Hieroglyphes hittites, I: 
L 'ecriture (I960). 

^^E. Laroche, Les noms des Hittites (1966), no. 1579: head of a household in a list, 
KUB 31 59 ii 12; idem, Supplement, in Hethitica IV (1981) 52 no. 1579a: Zuwali, an official in 
charge of jewellery, Ou 18 161 obv. 9,12. 

17.231 in Ugaritica III (1956), 55, fig. 76 f.; Laroche, ibid. 149-52. 

^^On the tablet RS 17.231, PRU IV (1956) 238 the title was read by Nougayrol 
re-Si ekallimll^ ''sa-reSi du Palais.” In the inner ring of the seal the name Tabrammi appears 
twice on the left side in opposite directions. Facing left, i.e. running left to right, I read only 
Tabrammi with title 254; facing right, read right to left, Tabrammi with a title composed of 
482-312-388 which occurs on the seal SBo II 223. This means that the sign 312 VIR should 
not be connected with 254. This is confirmed by the traces of 482-312-388 alone in the 
outer ring on the left. On the right side of the inner ring there is only one title, 326 SCRIBA 
over two oblique lines, a frequent combination (see no. 105 of the sign list in SBo II; com¬ 
parison of the seals Bogazkoy V (1975), nos. 9 and 15, suggests that SCRIBA with two and 
three such lines may be two different ranks of learned men; note that SCRIBA II on no. 9 is a 
prince). On the socle from Bogazkoy (Meriggi, Man. II 3a serie no. 40, Hattusa II, p. 288 f., 
pL VI, the title of Tabrammi is 254 (followed by an unclear sign); on the seal SBo II 92 {KUB 
25 32) he has the titles 254 and SCRIBA. In the centre field of the Ras Shamra seal the two 
signs under the name may be MAGNUS-254(?); I would take those on the left as SCRIBA 0 like 
in the inner ring. Which of the three titles represented in the hieroglyphic text of the seal 
corresponds to that mentioned in the Akkadian text of the tablet? 

Laroche, Akkadica 22 (1981) 14; the full evidence still awaits publication. 
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Fig. 1. Detail of the inscription 

first and third signs really have the “thorn” they would be written in the opposite 
sense. The broken first sign looks as if it might be 90 ti: its direction would be 
in accordance with the position of the “thorn”. Two antithetic columns are 
frequent on seals, so e.g. on the common seals of kings and queens,but they 
are always written from the centre out, whereas here they would be written from 
the outside toward the centre, if indeed the left column is facing left. If the two 
columns were written in the same direction (as one would expect), the “thorns” 
on the first and third sign would have to be considered written on the wrong side 
or to be discarded entirely. The inverted foot sign 93 PES 2 is not known with the 
“thorn” and none of its usages seems to fit here. Perhaps the broken first sign 
is not a foot sign at all, but in that case I cannot identify it. The second sign 
consists clearly of three vertical lines; that would be either 388 “three” or, less 
probably, 390 DOMBSfUS in its variant form lacking the bottom line. The third sign 
is not clear at all but, as mentioned, seems to have the “thorn”. The fourth sign I 
saw only in the projection of a colour slide; we did not notice it on the rock. If it 
exists it resembles 424, which in its other occurrences is used for a personal name. 
The whole left column, thus, is not clear at all. 


^^They have been conveniently collected by Beran,/fGjB {WVDOG 76, 1967) pis. X—XI. 
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To sum up, the main result of our visit is RLA’s observation that there is a 
second niche, apparently unfinished, to the right of the v^ell-knov^n one, and 
that the inscription, seen in the past but forgotten since, is written on a pro¬ 
truding piece of rock which may have been intended to be carved into some 
sculpture, perhaps a lion. Concerning the inscription, we confirmed its existence 
and somewhat improved its reading - alas, not as much as one would expect and 
as we would wish. It is of some interest as a new example of incised hieroglyphs 
of the Empire period. If we may venture a guess it seems to us that it is younger 
than the inscription carved in relief near the picture of the goddess. We do not 
know who Zuwala was; certainly not the man mentioned in a list of households. 

We hope that Richard Barnett will accept this note despite its meagre results 
as a small token of our admiration and lasting friendship. 
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PLATE IX 



{a) Mt. Sipylus relief. Position of second inscription marked with arrow. 



{b) Mt. Sipylus relief, second inscription. 
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PLATE X 



(fl) Mt. Sipylus relief, second inscription. 

Photograph, H. G. Giiterbock. 



(b) Mt. Sipylus relief, second inscription. 

Courtesy of Archaeological Exploration of Sardis. 
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Hittites and Akhaeans: A New Look* 

Hans G. Guterbock 

Professor Emeritus, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


A s early as 1924, only seven years af¬ 
ter the Hittite language had been 
deciphered, Emil Forrer, a young 
Swiss scholar who worked on the Boghazkoy 
tablets in Berlin, surprised the world by his 
announcement that he had found "Pre-Ho- 
meric Greeks in the Boghazkoy texts."^ Ac¬ 
cording to him the term "Land of Ahhiyawa" 
occurring in some Hittite texts referred to 
the land of the Akhaeans. This claim was 
soon challenged by other Hittitologists, such 
as Johannes Friedrich (in 1927) and Albrecht 
Gotze (in 1930).^ In 1932 Ferdinand Sommer 
published a monumental book Die Ahhijava- 
Urkunden (The Ahhiyawa Documents),^ in 
which he presented a re-interpretation of all 
the sources with detailed philological com¬ 
mentary. Coming to the conclusion that none 
of the points adduced by Forrer could be 
taken as real proof, he rejected the whole 
theory. 

This total rejection was seen by others as 
going too far. Already in 1935 Fritz Schach- 
ermeyr countered with a monograph Hethiter 
und Achder,"^ in which he concluded that the 
assumption that the name Ahhiyawa re¬ 
ferred to Greeks was highly probable, even 
though it could not be strictly proven. In the 
fifth volume of his monumental work Die 
dgdische Priihzeit (1982)^ the same author 
takes an even more positive stand. The most 
outspoken advocate of the "Greek theory" 
was G. L. Huxley in a monograph Achaeans 
and Hittites (1960),^ while Gerd Steiner in 


* Read 23 April 1983 


an article of 1964 tried again to disprove 
every argument adduced by the proponents.’^ 

The "Ahhiyawa question" has become a 
matter of faith—there are believers and 
skeptics. On the one side it is true that by 
strict linguistic laws Ahhiyawa or its older 
form Ahhiyd are not correct rendering of 
*Akhaiwoi or *Akhaiwiya, *Akhaiwa (what¬ 
ever the reconstructed form of the name of 
the people or the country, respectively, may 
be). I belong to those who think that strict 
phonetic laws cannot be applied to the ren¬ 
dering of foreign names, witness the Greek 
names of the Akhaemenian kings. I think 
that if other considerations favor the equa¬ 
tion, the lack of correct phonetic correspon¬ 
dence is not a serious obstacle. 

Since the days of Forrer's announcement 
and Sommer's rejection of the theory, our 
picture of the ancient world has changed. 
Thanks to Michael Ventris we now know 
that the bearers of the Mycenean civilization 
were indeed Greeks; the number of West- 
Anatolian sites yielding Mycenean finds has 
increased, and Aegean archaeologists know 
more about the Mycenean thalassocracy. 
Common sense tells us that the Greek world 
was no more remote from Anatolia than 
Babylon or Egypt, so that it is hard to un¬ 
derstand why the Hittites should not have 
known and mentioned it. 

Indeed there are some indications of con¬ 
tacts between the two peoples. Fig. 1 is a 
map of Mycenean finds in West Anatolia 
published by K. Bittel in 1967.® Note how 
close to these findspots the Hittite monu¬ 
ments are situated (marked X): at the moun- 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, VOL. 128, NO. 2 , 1984 
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® SE-TTUCHENTS # FJND6 A BUf?JALS X HITTITE MONUMENTS 

Fig. 1. Mycenean finds in Western Anatolia 
After K. Bittel, MDOG 98 (1967) 18 fig. 17 


tain pass called Karabel (fig. 2f and on the 
slope of Mt. Sipylos near Magnesia (Manisa) 
(fig. 3).^° Both bear hieroglyphic Luwian in¬ 
scriptions. The Karabel inscription stems 
from a local ruler and marks the boundary 
between the Hermos and Kaystros plains. 
The image of the Mother Goddess on Mt. 
Sipylos is accompanied by two inscriptions: 
one belongs to a Hittite prince who also 
''signed" two reliefs in the Taurus mountains 
of Southeast Anatolia, “ presumably because 
he was in charge of these widely separate 
regions at different times, the other to a man 
with a Hittite name and an administrative 
office.All three inscriptions can be dated 
to the thirteenth century b.c. 

The pointed hat of the figure at the Karabel 
is the typical headdress of Hittite gods; it 
often is decorated with horns in varying 
number and place, the sign of divinity. Fig. 4 


shows two examples at random.^^ A sherd 
of a locally made Late Helladic crater found 
at Miletus (fig. 5)^^ obviously depicts just 
such a hat. So there were people in the My¬ 
cenean quarter of Miletus who were aware 
of things Hittite. At the other end, an incised 
drawing inside a bowl of Hittite manufacture 
found at Bogazkoy in a level of the late fif¬ 
teenth to fourteenth century (fig. 6)^® shows 
that some Hittites must have seen some 
things Aegean. Finally there is the Hittite 
cylinder seal found in a Mycenean building 
at Thebes (fig. 7).^^ Even though, according 
to Professor Porada's plausible reconstruc¬ 
tion of the events, it did not come directly 
from the Hittites but rather as part of a whole 
lot of lapis cylinders sent by the king of As¬ 
syria, the find shows that Near Eastern ar¬ 
tifacts were shipped to Greece at the time. 

So much for the common sense approach. 
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Fig. 2. The Karabel relief 
Photo: Author 


What about specific problems? One basic 
question is whether Ahhiyawa was in An¬ 
atolia or outside it. The ''believers" cited 
passages where it was reached by boat for 
a location across the sea, whether it was on 
one of the islands including perhaps Crete, 
or on the Greek mainland. The "skeptics" 
said that boats could have sailed along the 
coast of Anatolia. They stressed the necessity 
of disregarding the unproven and phonet¬ 
ically faulty equation of the names and of 
trying to locate Ahhiyawa in Anatolia in the 
framework of the historical geography of the 
Hittite period. But this is just where the dif¬ 
ficulties lie. Several scholars have tried, 
starting from the few known fixed points, 
to arrange countries according to relations 
of one to another, but the possibilities are 
too many, so that a number of different 
"geographies" have been proposed, none of 
which is quite convincing. The places pro¬ 
posed for an Anatolian Ahhiyawa range 
from Pamphylia to the Troad, even Thrace. 

Let us look at the evidence for a location 
of Ahhiyawa in Anatolia. One source is the 


text known as the Indictment of Maddu- 
wattas,^^ because in it a "man of Ahhiya" 
is obviously operating on Anatolian soil. 
Madduwattas (whose name sounds proto- 
Lydian, like Alyattes, Sadyattes) apparently 
was a vassal of the Hittites. His misdeeds, 
listed in the document, span the reigns of 
two successive kings who have been iden¬ 
tified with a Tudhaliyas and his son Ar- 
nuwandas.^® Previously it was believed that 
these were Tudhaliyas IV and Arnuwandas 
III of the thirteenth century b.c., but now 
the text has been redated on linguistic 
grounds to the late fifteenth century, where 
we have Tudhaliyas II and Arnuwandas I.^^ 
The text states that Madduwattas was at¬ 
tacked by Attarissiyas, "the man of Ahhiya." 
The term "man" may refer to a lesser ruler 
whom the Hittites did not regard as "king," 
or it may simply be the gentilic, "an Ah- 
hiyawan." In any case this man on one oc¬ 
casion commanded one hundred chariots. 
Madduwattas was twice saved by the Hittites 
from defeat by Attarissiyas. Nevertheless he 
then made common cause with enemies of 
the Hittites: first with the city of Dalawa, 



Fig. 3. The Sipylos monument 
Photo: Author 
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Fig. 4. Tiaras of Hittite gods 

After K. Bittel et al.. Das hethitische Felsheiligtum Yazilikaya, pi. 63 



Fig. 5. Mycenean sherd from Miletus 
After C. Weickert, 1st. Mitt. 9/10 pi. 72.1 
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Fig. 7. Cylinder seal found at Thebes 
After E. Porada, Archiv fur Orientforschung 28 (1982): 48 
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Table 1 

Kings of the Hittite New Kingdom 

Tudhaliyas I 

Hattusilis II 
I 

Tudhaliyas II 

I 

Arnuwandas I 
I 

Tudhaliyas III 

I 

Suppiluliumas I ca. 1352-22 
I 

Arnuwandas II 

Mursilis II 

Muwatallis around 1275 
I 

Urhi-Teshub (Mursilis III) 

Hattusilis III 

Tudhaliyas IV 
I 

Arnuwandas III 

Suppiluliumas II to ca. 1200 

that is Lycian Tlava, Greek Tlos, in Lycia. 
Using a ruse, he helped the Tlawans smash 
a Hittite army and then made a formal al¬ 
liance with Tlawa. Next, he joins the king 
of Arzawa,^° an old enemy of the Hittites. 
Later on, Madduwattas makes common 
cause with his old enemy, Attarissiyas, and 
at the time of Arnuwandas the two together 
made raids on Alashiya, that is, Cyprus.^^ 
The king reproaches Madduwattas for hav¬ 
ing attacked the island which he claims as 
Hittite possession. (How such a claim was 
possible in the late fifteenth century is hard 
to explain.) Madduwattas promptly replied 
that he did not know of it! It seems to me 
that Attarissiyas (whose name sounds Greek, 
although it is hardly Atreusi), rather than 
being the ruler of an Anatolian country Ah- 
hiya, would be an Akhean chieftain operating 
out of one of the early Mycenaean settlements 
on the west coast. 

Another text was also adduced in favor of 
locating Ahhiyawa in Anatolia.^^ One sen¬ 
tence in it was translated by both Forrer and 
Sommer as ''the king of Ahhiyawa re¬ 


treated." This was taken as indicating that 
he was carrying out military operations on 
Anatolian soil, specifically in the Seha River 
Land in western Asia Minor, and that there¬ 
fore his own country must have been nearby. 
Reexamining the text I found that the verb 
in question often means "to take refuge," 
for instance: "The population fled and took 
refuge in hard-to-climb mountains." In a 
prayer we read: "The bird takes refuge in 
his nest, and is saved. I took refuge with the 
Stormgod, so, save me (my god)!" Note that 
in the last example the object of the verb is 
a god; here one may say "to put one's trust 
in, to rely on." Thus I interpret the historical 
fragment to mean: "[Tarhunaradus] started 
hostilities [against me] and relied on the king 
of Ahhiyawa." One could obviously "rely 
on the king of Ahhiyawa" regardless of 
where that country was situated.^^ 

Summing up, we may say that so far we 
have found no proof for localizing Ahhiyawa 
either in Anatolia or outside of it. We shall 
come back to that question, but there are 
other aspects of the Ahhiyawa problem to 
discuss. 

The most important document for the re¬ 
lations of Hatti with Ahhiyawa is the so- 
called Tawagalawa letter.^'* It covered three 
tablets of which only the third (ca. 275 lines) 
is extant. From internal evidence it is clear 
that it was written by a Hittite king to a king 
of Ahhiyawa. The names of the two sov¬ 
ereigns do not occur on this tablet, since the 
only place where the writer and addressee 
of a letter are mentioned by name is the very 
beginning. The letter has been attributed to 
the kings Mursilis II, Muwatallis, and Hat¬ 
tusilis III. Of these, Hattusilis is the most 
likely.^^ 

The main subject of this third tablet is the 
behavior of a certain Piyamaradus, whom 
the Hittite king accuses of having made raids 
and planning more attacks on Hittite terri¬ 
tory. His name is "Hittite" (in the wider 
sense), but he is apparently a protege of the 
king of Ahhiyawa. In the first sections of 
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the tablet, however, a certain Tawagalawas 
is mentioned. His name is certainly not Hit- 
tite; it has been taken for Greek and ex¬ 
plained as Etewoklewes (Eteocles).^^ Ta¬ 
wagalawas is the brother of the king of 
Ahhiyawa. I was able to dispel Sommer's 
objections to this interpretation on the basis 
of texts published after his time.^^ The Hittite 
king speaks of a charioteer, who is a relative 
of the queen, and who "has been stepping 
on the chariot with me since my youth, and 
also with your brother Tawagalawas" 
(against Sommer's "your brother and Ta¬ 
wagalawas"). 

At the beginning of our third tablet we 
read that the people of Lukka, threatened 
by an unidentified enemy, turned first to Ta¬ 
wagalawas, then to the Hittite king for help. 
While the latter was approaching, he re¬ 
ceived a message from a man who wanted 
to be taken on as vassal. It was thought that 
this man was Tawagalawas, but the text is 
not clear. I. Singer recently argued convinc¬ 
ingly that he rather was Piyamaradus.^® Al¬ 
though the Hittite king sent a high official 
to escort him into his presence, this man 
then refused to come and demanded to be 
given the kingship on the spot. A little later 
in the text the Hittite king says that he had 
complained to the king of Ahhiyawa about 
the raids of Piyamaradus, and that the king 
of Ahhiyawa replied that he had instructed 
a certain Atpas to hand Piyamaradus over 
to him. Atpas seems to be an Ahhiyawan 
official in Millawanda, because now the Hit¬ 
tite king goes to that city in order not only 
to receive that extradition, but also, "so that 
my brother's subjects may hear what I have 
to say to Piyamaradus." From this we learn 
that there were Ahhiyawans living in Mil¬ 
lawanda. When the king arrived there, how¬ 
ever, Piyamaradus had left—by boat. 

Obviously the name Millawanda or Mil- 
awata is close to Mildtos, that is, Miletus. The 
equation, proposed long ago, was doubted 
as not provable. It has gained in probability 
by the discovery of the Minoan and My- 


cenean fortified settlement on the site and 
is now widely accepted. Outside the Ta- 
wagalawa letter Millawanda is once men¬ 
tioned in connection with Arzawa and 
Ahhiyawa in the Annals of Mursilis II, un¬ 
fortunately in a badly damaged passage. The 
other mention of the town is in a letter which 
can now be dated to Tudhaliyas IV. It is 
addressed to an unnamed vassal who is not, 
as previously assumed, the ruler of Milawata 
(as the name is written here). A join found 
by H. A. Hoffner^^ shows that the writer and 
addressee together did not "[set] the bound¬ 
aries of Milawata" (as previously restored) 
but rather "annexed territory of Milawata." 
The added piece also shows that the writer, 
Tudhaliyas IV, planned to re-install the de¬ 
posed ruler of Wilusa, who had apparently 
taken refuge with the addressee. 

Wilusa is best known from a treaty that 
Muwatallis concluded with its king Alak- 
sandus.^^ The combination Alaksandus of 
Wilusa reminded many people of Alexandros 
of (W)Ilios, and a list of Western countries 
in a fifteenth-century text puts Wilusiya to¬ 
gether with Tarwisa at the northern end of 
the list. The name Tarwisa has been claimed 
for Troy. That both Wilusiya and Tarwisa 
are called "countries" and listed side by side 
may perhaps be blamed on the ignorance of 
the Hittite scribe. Wilusa is mentioned also 
in the Tawagalawa letter in reference to an 
earlier time, when apparently the kings of 
Hath and Ahhiyawa fought over that city 
but then made peace. If the writer of the 
letter is indeed Hattusilis, then this clash oc¬ 
curred long after the installation of Alak¬ 
sandus! I shall not go into further speculahon 
at this point.^^ 

Back to the Tawagalawa letter—it has 
been observed that its tone in general is 
rather polite and cauhous. The Hittite king 
explains why he had to go to Millawanda, 
and at one point excuses himself for some 
offending words attributed to him. In light 
of this, let us look at one crucial passage. 

The Hittite king was apparently peeved 
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by a message from the king of Ahhiyawa, 
which curtly said (referring to Piyamaradus): 
"Take this man, but do not le[ad] him 
[away]!" To this he replies: "If one of my 
grandees(?) or a "brother" of mine had told 
me, I would have listened to his words." 
Sommer translated the next sentence: "But 
now My Brother wrote to me like a Great 
King, my equal: the word of my equal I hear 
notV' Such impolite language hardly fits the 
tone of the letter. The three terms "My 
Brother," "Great King" and "my equal" are 
best understood as simple apposition, and 
the last clause as rhetorical question. I trans¬ 
late: "But now My Brother, the Great King, 


my equal, has written me; shall I not listen 
to the word of my equal?" Recently I was 
pleased to learn that the Polish Hittitologist 
Rudolf Ranoszek gave the same interpre¬ 
tation as early as 1938.^^ I think one should 
draw the necessary conclusion from it. The 
Great King of Ahhiyawa, equal in rank to 
the kings of the other great powers of the 
time, cannot have been the ruler of some 
country in Anatolia, where there is no room 
for another great power beside Hatti. Nor 
would one expect him on one of the islands. 
I think the conclusion can only be that he 
ruled over mainland Greece as well as the 
islands and the settlements in Anatolia. 
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“Griechen" in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie 3 
(1971): 643-644. S. Kosak, “The Hittites and the 
Greeks," Linguistica 20 (Ljubljana 1980): 35-48, 
while admitting contacts, rejects the equation of 
the names. 

8. K. Bittel, “Karabel," MDOG 98 (1967): 5-23, esp. 
16-23 with fig. 17. There are more recent such 
maps, but to my mind this is the clearest. 

9. For the relief see also Bittel, Les Hittites (Paris 1976) 
= Die Hethiter (Munich 1976), fig. 206; E. Akurgal, 
The Art of the Hittites (1962), pi. 102 and color pi. 
XXll. For the inscription see MDOG 98; 9-14 with 
figs. 4-15. 

10. Bittel, Les Hittites, figs. 204-205; Akurgal The Art, 
color pi. XXIIl. 


11. H. Th. Bossert, “Das hethitische Felsrelief bei Han- 
yeri (Gezbeli)," Orientalia n.s (hereafter Or.) 23 
(1954): 129-147 and pis. XXIV-XXIX; on the identity 
of the name there with that on Sipylos ibid. 144- 
146. For Hanyeri cf. Bittel Les Hittites, fig. 201. The 
other eastern relief is at Imamkulu, ibid. fig. 203; 
for the reading of the prince's name see Giiterbock, 
“Hieroglyphische Miszellen," Studia Mediterranea 
Piero Meriggi Dicata (1979): 235-245, esp. 237f., 
242f. 

12. H. G. Giiterbock and R. L. Alexander, “The Second 
Inscription on Mt. Sipylus," Anatolian Studies 33 
(1983): 29-32. 

13. Two of the samples collected by K. Bittel in Das 
hethitische Felsheiligtum Yazilikaya (1975) pi. 63. 

14. C. Weickert, “Die Ausgrabung beim Athena-Tempel 
in Milet 1957; Ill. Der Westabschnitt," Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen 9-10 (1960): 63-66, esp. 65, pi. 72, 1. 

15. K. Bittel, “Tonschale mit Ritzzeichnung aus Bo- 
gazkoy," Revue archeologique n. s. 1976: 9-14 and 
figs. 1-3. Cf. now Dessa Rittig, Or. 52 (1983): 156- 
160, fig. 3; Rittig considers the drawing Anatolian. 

16. E. Porada, “The Cylinder Seals Found at Thebes 
in Boeotia," Archiv fiir Orientforschung 28 (1981): 
1-70, esp. 46-49 (no. 25) and 68-70 (“Historical 
Hypotheses"); H. G. Giitterbock, “The Hieroglyphic 
Inscription on the Hittite Cylinder, No. 25," ibid. 
71-72. Our fig. 7 is rearranged from the drawing 
on p. 48 according to the photograph on p. 47. 

17. A. Gotze, Madduwattas (Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatisch-dgyptischen Gesellschaft [MVAeG] 32.1, 
1927 [1928]), reprint Darmstadt 1968. 

18. By Gotze, ibid. 157-159, on the basis of a similar 
text, now Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkdi (KUB) 
23.21. 

19. H. Otten, Sprachliche Stellung und Datierung des 
Madduwatta-Textes (Studien zu den Bogazkdy-Texten 
[StBoT] 11, 1969). See our Table 1 for the sequence 
of Hittite kings. The early part of the table is based 
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on O. R. Gumey, in Studia Mediterranea Piero Meriggi 
Dicata (1979); 213-223, esp. his table p. 221. 

20. At that time a powerful kingdom in West Anatolia. 
It was conquered by Mursilis II, in whose time its 
capital was Apasa, probably = Ephesus. Cf. the 
detailed study by Susanne Heinhold-Krahmer, Ar- 
zawa: Untersuchungen zu seiner Geschichte nach den 
hethitischen Quellen {Texte der Hethiter 8, 1977). 

21. The equation of Alashiya with Cyprus has been 
contested, but I see no reason for giving it up. The 
text mentioning a naval victory of Suppiluliumas 
II (H. G. Giiterbock, ''The Hittite Conquest of Cy¬ 
prus Reconsidered," Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
26 [1967]: 73-81, esp. 78) clearly shows that Ala¬ 
shiya is an island. 

22. KUB 23.13, AU 314f.; J. Garstang and O. R. Gurney, 
The Geography of the Hittite Empire (1959): 120f.; 
H. G. Giiterbock, AJA 87 (1983): 137f. with n.26. 
The repetition of "with the weapon" in lines 2 and 
3 requires two different subjects. Therefore I read 
and restore: "The grandfather of Your Majesty did 
not defeat [us] by the force of arms. [Wh]en [the 
father of your Majesty def]eated the Arzawa coun¬ 
tries, [he did not defeat] us by the force of arms." 
The conqueror of Arzawa was Mursilis II. If he is 
called here father of the ruling king, this leaves 
only Muwatallis or Hattusilis III as author. Of the 
two, the latter is more likely because this kind of 
historical narrative is known from him rather than 
from the former. Cf. I. Singer, Anatolian Studies 33 
(1983), kindly made available to me by the author. 
Singer, p. 207 n.ll quotes D. E. Easton of Liverpool 
for the same restoration. 

23. While my article for AJA was in the press I learned 
that Easton had found the same interpretation of 
this passage in a paper read at the Fifth International 
Colloquium on Aegean Prehistory in Sheffield in 


1980 but not published. Cf. Singer (n.22) p. 207, 
n.ll. 

24. KUB 14.3; AU 2-19 with commentary pp. 20-194. 

25. For this dating see now I. Singer, in Anat.St. 33 
(1983): 209f. Dr. Singer mentioned his reasons to 
me orally in Jerusalem in 1982. Recently Heinhold- 
Krahmer, Or.52: 95-97, arrived at the same con¬ 
clusion, and so did M. Popko in a paper submitted 
in 1983 to the Altorientalische Forschungen, of which 
he kindly sent me a copy. 

26. I still prefer this explanation to that as Teukros 
advocated by E. Vermeule, AJA 87 (1983): 142. 

27. Details in AJA 87: 136b. 

28. In Anat.St. 33 (1983): 211. Heinhold-Krahmer ap¬ 
parently has the same idea; cf. her reference. Or. 
52: 82 with n.5, to the forthcoming part II of her 
"Untersuchungen zu Piyamaradu." 

29. H. A. Hoffner, "The Milawata Letter Augmented 
and Reinterpreted," paper read at the 28th Ren¬ 
contre Assyriologique Internationale, Vienna, July 
1981, published Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Beiheft 
19 (1982): 130-137. 

30. J. Friedrich, Staatsvertrdge des Hatti-Reiches in 
hethitischer Sprache 2 (MVAeG 34.1,1930): 42-102, 
esp. 43-45 about the name. For a discussion of the 
history of Wilusa see Heinhold-Krahmer, Arzawa 
(n.20) 157-178, also Singer (n.22) 215f. 

31. In AJA 87 1 left out Alaksandus of Wilusa because 
the question of his identity has no direct bearing 
upon the problem of Ahhiyawa. 

32. R. Ranoszek, review of AU in Indogermanische For¬ 
schungen 56 (1938): 38-39, quoted by idem, Archiv 
Orientdlm 18.4 (1950) 242; by Ph. H. J. Houwink 
ten Cate, in R. A. Crossland and A. Birchall, eds.. 
Bronze Age Migrations in the Aegean (1974) 151, by 
Easton (n.23), and by Heinhold-Krahmer, Or. 52; 
96 with n.84. 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON RECENT HITTITOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


HANS G. GUTERBOCK, University of Chicago 


I 

Recently, I was amazed to find, in three publications, the correct translitera¬ 
tion l^ALAN.ZU combined with the obsolete translation “Statuenanbeter” (“statue 
worshiper”)/ This interpretation was originally proposed, in 1931, by A. Goetze. He 
thought that the sign KAxUD, which is the Bogazkoy form of the logogram for 
“tooth,” might, in the combination with ALAM (ALAN), stand for KAxSU = 
karabu} For a time the interpretation as ALAM.KAxKAR, “statue worshiper,” was 
accepted, faute de mieux, by most scholars,^ although with a question mark. The 
correct reading was found by B. Landsberger on the basis of variants in vocabularies 
writing ALAN.ZU for aluzinnu instead of the normal ALAN.ZU."^ Since KAxUD is 
the normal Bogazkoy shape of KA with the reading zu = sinnu “tooth,” it is obvious 
that the composite Hittite logogram is the Bogazkoy form of ALAN.ZU, with a simple 
phonetic substitution of one homophone for another. It was therefore a surprise to 
find Landsberger’s reading ALAN.ZU combined with Goetze’s translation “statue 
worshiper.” 

Obviously, this return to the old translation was prompted by an article by E. Badali 
entitled “^^ALAM.ZUx.* adoratore di statue o clown?”^ Before discussing the essence 
of the article let me comment on two minor points. 

First, Badali is right in saying that since the sign KAxUD is not identical with 
simple KA = zu, one should distinguish it by writing ZU^. I agree, and the CHD is 
using this transliteration.^ 

Second, I do not know whether the aluzinnu is a clown, a jester, an actor, or 
whatever else. We all know that the most frequent, but by no means only, of his 


1 E. Badali, “Una festa in onore di Zababa (CTH 
612),” Studi epigrafici e linguist id sul Vicino 
Oriente Antico 2 (1985): 57 f., 1. 14; M. Popko and 
P. Taracha, “Der 28. und 29. Tag des hethitischen 
AN.TAH.SUM-Festes,” AoF 15 (1988): 88 and 92, 
1. 3; J. Friedrich and A. Kammenhuber, Hethiti- 
sches Worterbuch, 2d ed. (HW^), vol. 2 (Heidelberg, 
1988), p. 18. 

2 A. Gotze, “Die Entsprechung der neuassyrischen 
Zeichen PiS and KA+SU in der Boghazkoi-Schrift,” 
ZA 40 (1931): 65 ff., esp. 70-73. He thought he had 
evidence for KAxKAR in the same meaning as 
KAxSU. 


[yA£’Y48 no. 4(1989)] 

© 1989 by The University of Chicago. 
All rights reserved. 
0022-2968/89/4804-0003$!.00. 


3 S. Alp, Untersuchungen zu den Beamtennamen 
im hethitischen Festzeremoniell (Leipzig, 1940), 
p. 66; J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Worterbuch (HW) 
(Heidelberg, 1952-54), p. 264. 

4 See my article, “Lexicographical Notes II: 4 
‘'iALAN.KAxUD= ‘“ALAN.ZU= aluzinnu," RHA 
74 (1964): 95-97. I did not “propose” the reading 
and interpretation but only made known Landsber¬ 
ger’s correct explanation. Proto-Lu 581 is now in 
MSL 12, p. 54 with variant, p. 72. 

5 Badali, “L'JALAM.ZUx: Adoratore di statue o 
clown?,” Bibbia e Oriente 139 (1984): 45-53. 

6 On the other hand, the Bogazkoy form of EZEN 
is really EZENxSE, and early Hittitologists wrote 
thus until it was agreed that since everybody knew 
that shape we might just as well omit the xSE. By 
the same token, ZU, as Popko and Kammenhuber 
(n. 1 above) write, instead of ZUxUD is also 
acceptable. 
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functions in the cult festivals is to speak (memai), sometimes to recite Hattie 
formulas;^ so one could call him “reciter.” E. Forrer’s “Vorbeter” was probably based 
on the same observation.^ In the following lines, I shall leave the word untranslated 
and sometimes abbreviate it “A.” The essential point is that the wrong reading 
KAxKAR cannot serve as a basis for determining the meaning. 

E. Badali’s argument rests on his interpretation of the passage KBo 20.33 obv. 15 f. 
(p. 47):^ 

[hu]itar saminuanzi perin saminuanzi 

[Lrj].MFS^L^]sj saminuanzi kursas E-irza DINGIR.MES uenzi 

Actually the logogram is written here with the sign ZU|; so far, this is the only 
occurrence known of the standard Babylonian form in a Hittite text.''^ 

The author takes the verb saminu- as “incensare” and translates as follows: 

vengono incensate (le statue di) animali, vengono incensate (le statue di) ucelli; i 'T.MES^L^iy[ _ 
ZUx(!) incensano, gli dei escono dalla casa del kursa- (p. 50). 

An English rendering of the sense of the Italian, but closer to the Hittite construction 
with the verb in the active and the third person plural for the general subject, would 
be: 

They provide the animal (statues) with incense, they provide the bird (statue) with incense, the 
A.’s burn incense, the gods leave the house of the kursa-. 

On the basis of this translation the author argues that incense burning is an act of 
worship, and since the A does it here for the images of animals and a bird, he is 
actually worshiping the statues! 

My first point of criticism is that the verb samenu-, for which I once found the 
meaning “to burn (as incense),” takes the material as direct object and the deity in the 
dative or with “in front of.” It is not used in the sense of “to provide a deity (acc.) with 
incense burning.” 

The second point is that it is awkward, in three parallel, short clauses consisting of 
the same verb with three different nouns, to take two of the nouns as an object and the 
third as a subject. Since perin is accusative, the nouns in the three parallel clauses must 
all be accusatives: “They saminu the animal (figures), they saminu the bird (figure), 
they saminu the A’s,” leaving the verb for the present untranslated. 

The passage quoted is from the “outline tablet” of the KI.LAM Festival. In the Old 
Hittite version of the full text of the festival the corresponding section is as follows:^' 

[ISTU E ^ynar suppesduwares uenzi huitdr semenzi (var. samenzi) peris uizzi 

Out of the temple of Inar come the i.’s, the animal (figures) samen, the peri (figure) comes. 


See F. Pecchioli Daddi, Mestieri, professioni e 
dignita nell’Anatolia ittita (Rome, 1982), pp. 275- 
89 and S. de Martino, “II ^'^ALAN.ZU come ‘mimo’ 
e come ‘attore’ nei testi ittiti,” Studi micenei ed 
egeo-anatolici 24 (1984): 131 -48. 

8 E. Forrer, “Quelle und Brunnen,” Glotta 26 
(1938): 186, quoted by Alp, Untersuchungen, p. 66. 


9 I. Singer, The Hittite KI.LAM Festival, pt. 2, 
StBoT, vol. 28 (Wiesbaden, 1984), p. 89, text 3.a, an 
“outline tablet.” 

'OJust here the author should have omitted the 
index x. 

II Text I.hii 15-16 (p. 34). 
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This is followed by the statement that, in contrast, on the second day there are no 
animals and no bird. 

In the First Tablet of the festival, a New Hittite manuscript, a similar scene is 
described as follows:’" 

nussan kuitman HJGAL-t^5 ^katapuzni eszi kuitman -ma huitar humanda uttanass-a 
PAN I LUGAL sameyanzi i ^ i^eSalAN.ZU ^-ma tarwiskanzi palwiskanzi hazziskanzi-ya 

While the king is seated in the gate building and while all the animal (figures) and the “masters 
of the word” sameya before the king, the A.’s continually dance, clap hands, and play (musical 
instruments). 

Whatever the meaning of the verbs and the relation of the stems same{ya)- and 
samen- to each other may be, the comparison of the three passages makes it clear that 
samenu- is the causative of either or both of them. People can samenu the animal 
figures and the bird figure, the animal figures and some persons can sameya before the 
king, and the animal figures can samen, while the bird figure comes. The alternation 
with “come” in the last version shows that samen-, same{ya)- are also verbs of motion. 
Singer’s translation “to pass in review, parade” and the causative thereof is adequate.’^ 
The passage in the First Tablet, furthermore, shows that the A’s are engaged in 
activities also known from other festivals rather than in “burning incense”! Whether 
the use of samenu- in the meaning “to burn something as incense” and that of samen- 
in the laws, where it means “to be forced to renounce, to forfeit,” can ultimately be 
combined with the usage in the KI.LAM Festival or whether one has to posit different 
homonymous verbs cannot yet be decided. 

I hope to have shown that the passage adduced by Badali cannot be used to prove 
that the A “worships statues.” It seems necessary to stress again that “statue worshiper” 
and aluzinnu are not two proposals of equal value from which one can choose, but 
that the reading ALAN.ZUx = Akkadian aluzinnu is the only correct interpretation of 
the logogram. If we cannot find a good translation for aluzinnu, we may follow the 
CAD and leave the term untranslated. Or we can use such noncommittal translations 
as “performer” or “reciter.” But let us rebury the “statue worshiper”! 

II 


KAxUD for zu is not the only Hittite innovation of this kind. As all Hittitologists 
know, there is also KAxU for ka “mouth” and K Ax GAG for kir 4 = appu 
“nose.” The inscribed signs were obviously chosen as optical help: babbar “white” for 
the teeth, u “hole” for the mouth, and gag “peg” for the nose. The first two of these 
are also attested in Amarna.’^ This was one of the reasons why the late K. K. 


■2 Text l.a iii 7-15 (p. 12). 

'3 Singer, The Hittite KI.LAM Festival, pt. 1, 
StBoT, vol. 27 (Wiesbaden, 1983), p. 95, n. 21. 

N. Oettinger, ''*{s)men- ‘gering sein’ verschwin- 
den, in Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 
35 (1976): 97-103, for the formal side. On the 
semantic side, one might try to find a basic meaning 
in the verb “to pass” in the laws, “to pass by, pass 
up, forgo,” and where samenu- seems to mean “to 


burn as incense”: “to cause to pass,” “cause to go up 
in smoke.” But I am aware of the danger of angli- 
cisms and therefore offer these thoughts only tenta¬ 
tively and as a footnote. 

■5 O. Schroeder, Die Tontafeln von El-Amarna, 
Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaler der Koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin, vol. 12 (Leipzig, 1915), p. 76, 
column “Agypten,” attested in his no. 198 = Knudt- 
zon 14, a text written in Egypt. 
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Riemschneider thought that the Egyptian scribes learned the cuneiform script from 
their Hittite colleagues.’^ 

The skepticism about KAxGAG expressed by K. Peckeruhn in her dissertation’' is 
unnecessary.”^ 


Ill 


In addition. Miss Peckeruhn’s method of transliterating Hittite texts calls for a 
comment. The first principle in transliterating cuneiform has always been that a reader 
familiar with the system should know at first glance which cuneiform signs are meant. 
For that purpose the values most common throughout the whole system were chosen, 
even readings that pose problems in Hittite such as the signs containing s and z. 
Forrer’s sign-list is still standard.The other Hittitologists introduced one arbitrary 
convention: in all cases where a sign is ambiguous concerning the voicing of stops, 
they opted for the voiceless; for example, pi for bi, pat for bad, etc. Everybody knows 
that this is only a convention and is irrelevant for phonology. Those signs, however, 
which in Akkadian begin with a voiced stop and those with a voiceless, are always 
rendered with only that value; for example, da and ta. What the arbitrary rendering of 
all stops by the voiced form, proposed and applied by Peckeruhn, should be good for 
is hard to see. Such renderings as ga\^ (for ka) or g /5 (for ki) make immediate 
recognitions virtually impossible, and the whole system is irrelevant for phonology; 
how it is supposed to be '‘phonologisch mdglichst genau” (p. 4) is impossible to 
understand. It is to be hoped that Miss Peckeruhn will not find imitators. 

IV 


One more recent innovation calls for comment: the proposal to read LU ME SE-DI 
for MESEDl}^ Miss Hoffmann translates this ‘‘Hundert der Lebenskraft.” In his 
review of her book,^’ G. Beckman correctly characterized this as a “misconstrual of 
the semantic field of sedu'' and pointed out that ME as an Akkadogram for ‘"hundred” 
in Hittite texts is always preceded by a numeral. R. Beal, in his unpublished 
dissertation,^^ goes to great lengths to disprove every single point made by Hoffmann. 
On the other hand, T. R. Bryce^^ considers her interpretation “plausible”! In view of 
this, it must be stated unequivocally that her translation is totally impossible. 

My derivation of MESEDI as coming from Akkadian masaddu, meseddu “wagon 
pole” was generally rejected (although it was accepted by the CAD). The question of 


•6 In an unpublished lecture. 

Kerstin Peckeruhn, “Die Handschrift A der 
hethitischen Gesetze” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Wurzburg, 1988), pp. 149 f., n. 10. 

■8 She overlooked the reference to KVB 10.63 ii 
21 given (by Gotze) in SL II/4, p. 1121 N(achtrag) 
169. I do not know what a SAL.KIR 4 might be. 

■9 E. Forrer, Die Boghazkdi-Texte in Umschrift, 
Vol. 1, Die Keilschrift von Boghazkoi. WVDOG 41 
(1922; Osnabruck, 1969). 

20 Inge Hoffmann, Der Erlass Telipinus, THeth. 
11 (Heidelberg, 1984), pp. 116-19 and passim. The 


rendering of the sign ME, taken here to be the 
numeral 100, in Roman capitals is in accordance 
with CAD s.v. meat. Others have taken it to be an 
Akkadogram and have italicized it. 

2> G. Beckman, review of Hoffmann, Der Erlass 
Telipinus, JAOS 106 (1986): 572. 

22 R. Beal, “The Organization of the Hittite Mili¬ 
tary” (Ph.D. diss.. University of Chicago, 1986), 
pp. 268 f., n. 818. 

2-^ T. R. Bryce, review of Hoffmann, BiOr 43 
(1986): 752. 
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whether the term for a bodyguard can be derived from the fact of his walking near the 
head of the royal chariot can now be laid to rest, since M. Civil""^ has shown that in 
some places masaddulmeseddu is a kind of spear (he uses the term “lance” in French). 
As H. A. Hoffner has pointed out in a note on Civil’s note, “man of the spear” is a 
good definition for a bodyguard. 

The instruction for the MESEDI, however, mentions also the LU ^^^SUKUR (and 
special kinds of “spear men”),^^ contrasted with the MESEDL A possible explanation 
might be that two different kinds of weapons are meant by the two terms. For a 
discussion of various kinds of spear-like weapons see the CHD, s.v. 

24 M. Civil in “Notes breves,” RA 81 (1987): 25 h. A. Hoffner, Jr., ibid., pp. 188 f. 

187 f. 26 Pecchioli Daddi, Mestieri, pp. 198-200. 
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Bemerkungen iiber die im Gebaude A auf Buyukkale ge- 

fundenen Tontafein 


Von Hans G. Outer bock (Chicago) 
Kurt Bittel zum Gedachtnis 


Vorbemerkimgen 

Vor einigen Jahren sagte mir Kurt Bittel, er wolle die Frage, ob die Tontafein im Gebaude A 
auf Buyukkale in Bogazkoy in primarer oder sekundarer Lage gefunden worden seien, noch einmal 
diskutieren, und bat mich, die Frage auch vom Gesichtspunkt des Philologen zu behandeln. Ande- 
re Verpflichtungen lielBen mich diese Aufgabe zunachst verschieben, aber eine Mahnung Bittels, 
im Fruhjahr 1990, veranlaBte mich, diesen Artikel zu schreiben. Mein Manuskript erreichte Bittel 
im Sommer 1990, als er schon leidend war. Bei meinem Besuch im September 1990 zeigte er mir 
einen Teil seiner Vorarbeiten, aber die Anstrengung ging iiber seine Krafte. 

H. Otten kiindigte beim 30. Rencontre Assyriologique (1983) “eine umfassende Edition und Be- 
arbeitung” der Tafelkataloge an (S. 186). Die folgenden Ausfiihrungen, die sich auf das allgemein 
zugangliche Material stiitzen, sollen dieses Werk nicht vorwegnehmen, sondern das vorlegen, was 
ich zu Bittels Plan beitragen konnte. Sie beriihren auch einige Punkte, uber die ich meine eigenen 
Gedanken habe. Bei der Revision des Manuskriptes konnte ich das neuerschienene Heft KBo 


XXXIV benutzen. 

Was kann der Philologe zur Beantwortung 
der Frage beitragen, ob die im Gebaude A ge- 
fundenen Tontafein ursprunglich dort aufbe- 
wahrt waren? Er denkt natiirlich an die soge- 
nannten Etiketten und Kataloge aus diesem 
Bauwerk. 

Die acht “Etiketten” hat H. Ehelolf in KUB 
XXX (posthum 1939 erschienen) Nr. 69-76, zu- 
sammen mit einem Etikett aus den alten Be- 
standen, veroffentlicht. Wir berichteten dar- 
iiber in MDOG 72, 1933, 38-41. Dazu kommt 
noch ABoT 52. Wie Tafelanschliisse gezeigt ha- 
ben, handelt es sich bei den in ABoT verof- 
fentlichten Tafeln groBtenteils um solche, die 
in den friihen dreiBiger Jahren aus der Grabung 
entwendet worden waren, dann aber doch den 
Weg zum Museum fanden. Wie wir noch sehen 
werden, bestatigt bei ABoT 52 der Inhalt diese 
Annahme. 

Die Etiketten sind kleine, fliichtig in der 
Hand geformte Tafeln; ihre Form kann als 
Rechteck mit abgerundeten Ecken oder in an- 
deren Fallen als Ellipse beschrieben werden. Sie 
sind der Lange nach beschriftet, im Prinzip ein- 
seitig, obwohl die Schrift manchmal auf die 
Riickseite iibergreift. Mit ihrem stereotypen 
Wortlaut “Tafeln des ...” miissen sie irgendwie 
zur Kennzeichnung von Tontafelgruppen ge- 
dient haben. Aber wie sie in der Praxis ange- 


bracht waren, entzieht sich unserer Kenntnis. 
Sie sind nicht durchbohrt, konnten also nicht 
aufgehangt werden. Sie konnten auf einem Re¬ 
gal - wenn Tontafein so aufbewahrt wurden - 
entweder vor den Tafeln flach liegen oder an 
sie angelegt sein. Oder waren sie etwa der Ver- 
waltung dienende Notizzettel? 

In einigen Fallen sind Tafeln des auf einem 
Etikett genannten Inhalts in der Tat im Ge¬ 
baude A gef unden worden. ABoT 52 nennt die 
Serie “Wenn ein Weinstock”. Das ist der Titel 
der zweiten Serie der Hethitischen Gesetze. 
Diese Serie (so, nicht zweite Tafel, wie gewohn- 
lich genannt) ist in Eintafel- und Zweitafelex- 
emplaren iiterliefert (vgl. Verf., JCS 16, 1962, 
S. 2). Die Tafelnummer auf dem Etikett sieht 
aus wie DUB.3.KAM “Dritte Tafel” oder “Drei 
Tafeln”. Dreitafelexemplare der Gesetze sind 
nicht bekannt, weder fiir die Erste Serie noch 
fur die Zweite. “Drei Tafeln” konnte dazu pas- 
sen, daB im Gebaude A mindestens drei Exem- 
plare der Zweiten Serie gef unden wurden: (1) 
das von Friedrich ‘q’ genannte, in sieben Stiik- 
ken verstreut gefundene Exemplar (Kopie der 
zusammengesetzten Tafel in JCS 16, S. 18-21); 
sowie die von Friedrich unter ‘o’ zusammenge- 
stellten Bruchstiicke, die aber (nach ebd. S. 17) 
eher zu drei verschiedenen Exemplaren geho- 
ren, namlich (2) 0 ^+ 02 + 03 ; (3) o^+o^, besser ‘v’; 
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(4) o^-ho^, besser V. 

Von diesen sind (1), (2) und (4) Exemplare 
mit nur einer Tafel; von (3) ist zu wenig erhal- 
ten, um eine Entscheidung zu treffen. Das Eti- 
kett konnte also gut besagen, daB drei Einzelta- 
feln der Zweiten Serie vorhanden waren. (Von 
der Ersten Serie “Wenn ein Mann” stammt nur 
ein Fragment aus dem Gebaude A, Raum 5: 
KUB XXX 19, Friedrichs Exemplar P.) 

Was die Fundorte der einzelnen Bruchstiicke 
betrifft, so wurden q^, q 3 und q^ in Raum 5 
gefunden, q^ in Raum 4, q^ in Raum 6, wah- 
rend fiir q^ und q^ die Angabe nur Raum 2 bis 
4 lautet. Mit anderen Worten, es liegt eine er- 
hebliche Streuung von Raum 5 nach beiden 
Seiten vor. Das paBt zu der in der Ausgrabung 
gemachten Beobachtung, daB Raum 5 die groB- 
te Zahl und die hochste Anhaufung von Ton¬ 
tafeln enthielt (s. die Skizze MDOG 72, S. 50, 
Abb. 22). Nun zu den in KUB XXX verof- 
fentlichten Etiketten aus Gebaude A (ich zitie- 
re sie nach den Nummern in KUB XXX). Nr. 
75 “Tafeln der Mannestaten des Mursili” stammt 
von Raum 5. 

Beide Fassungen der Annalen dieses Konigs 
sind im Gebaude A vertreten. Zu den Zehn- 
jahrannalen gehoren KBo XVI 1-4. Die sieben 
Fragmente, die zusammen Nr. 1 bilden, vertei- 
len sich iiber die Raume 4-6. Zu ihnen gehort 
auch ein AnschluBstiick aus ABoT. Nr. 2 ist 
aus Raum 5. KBo XVI 3 stammt vom Norden- 
de von Biiyiikkale, Nr. 4 aus der Unterstadt. 

Von den Bruchstiicken der ausfiihrlichen An¬ 
nalen stammen aus Gebaude A folgende: Nr. 
8, zusammengesetzt aus fiinf Stiicken, von de- 
nen drei aus den Raumen 4 und 5 stammen; 
Nr. 9 und 10 aus Raum 5, Nr. 11 aus Raum 4. 
Das Etikett unterscheidet nicht zwischen den 
zwei Fassungen, vermutlich waren die Annalen 
beider Fassungen gemeint. 

E. Laroche hat in seinem “Catalogue des Tex- 
tes Hittites” (CTH), S. 40f. unter Nr. 283 die 
“etiquettes” aufgefiihrt. Unter diesen stammen 
aus dem Gebaude A die ersten sechs, die in 
KUB XXX veroffentlicht sind. Dazu kommt 
seine Nr. 9 = KBo XIV 71 (vgl. MDOG 93, 
1962, 76). Keiner der auf diesen sieben Tafel- 
chen genannten Titel laBt sich bis jetzt mit ei- 
nem bekannten Text identifizieren, geschweige 
denn mit einem Stuck aus Gebaude A. 

Die von Laroche bereits mit bekannten Tex- 
ten identifizierten Etiketten hat er jeweils un¬ 
ter dem entsprechenden Text aufgefiihrt und 
unter Nr. 283 nur mit ihrer Katalognummer 


erwahnt. Von diesen wurden CTH 61, die An¬ 
nalen des Mursili, und 292, die Zweite Serie der 
Gesetze, schon besprochen. Die unter CTH 607 
und 619 gebuchten Etiketten stammen nicht aus 
Gebaude A, sind also fiir unsere Frage irrele¬ 
vant; auBerdem sind sie nur mit Eintragungen 
fiir bestimmte Tage in der Ubersichtstafel des 
andahsum-VGsX&s verglichen, fiir die die eigent- 
lichen Beschreibungen noch nicht bekannt sind. 
Unter CTH 714 sind auBer dem Etikett auch 
zwei Festrituale fiir die Istar von Ninive aufge¬ 
fiihrt, aber beide kommen aus der Ausgrabung 
H. Wincklers. 

Das unter CTH 390 genannte KUB XXX 48 
ist ein besonderer Fall. Diese kleine Tafel aus 
Raum 5 unterscheidet sich von den Etiketten. 
Es handelt sich um eine kleine, aber regular 
geformte Tafel im Querformat, auf beiden Sei¬ 
ten beschriftet. Sie enthalt den vollen Wortlaut 
der Unterschriften der vier auf der Sammelta- 
fel KUB VII 1 + KBo III 8 vereinten Beschwo- 
rungsrituale, und zwar in der Reihenfolge der 
Texte auf der Sammeltafel, wahrend auf dieser 
die Unterschrift des letzten Rituals zuerst steht. 
In einem der sogenannten Kataloge findet sich 
aber eine Eintragung (KUB XXX 49 IVff., 
CTH S. 166), die die Titel der vier Rituale in 
der gleichen Folge nennt wie die Sammeltafel. 
Von einem solchen genauen Duplikat zu KUB 
VII1 ist unter den Ton taf elf ragmen ten aus dem 
Gebaude A bisher keine Spur aufgetaucht. Auf 
das Tafelchen KUB XXX 48 mit seiner abwei- 
chenden Anordnung der Titel kann sich die 
Eintragung im Katalog nicht beziehen. Wel- 
chem Zweck die kleine Tafel gedient haben 
mag, bleibt unklar. 

Die sogenannten Kataloge hat Laroche an 
zwei Stellen behandelt: unter den Nummern 
CTH 276-282, gruppiert nach den Formulierun- 
gen der Eingange, DUB.x.KAM “x-te Tafel” 
Oder “x Taf ein” x TUPPU “x Taf ein” usw. Von 
diesen Formulierungen sind fast alle unter den 
Katalogen aus Gebaude A vertreten, Laroches 
Typus X DUB UMMA/rndn, CTH 278, bisher 
ausschlieBlich in diesem Gebaude (KUB XXX 
52). Zu diesem Text, CTH S. 172 Nr. 8, siehe 
H. Ottens Beitrag zum 30. Rencontre 1983. 
Umgekehrt ist nur der Typus 281 mit DUB.x. 
KAM in einer getrennten Spalte im Gebaude 
A nicht vertreten. Auf S. 154-192 gibt er 22 
Kataloge in Umschrift und Ubersetzung. Soweit 
es sich dabei um die Kataloge aus den Grabun- 
gen seit 1931 handelt, sind sie nach Fundorten 
angeordnet, beginnend mit denjenigen aus dem 
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Gebaude A. 

An Stellen, wo eine Eintragung mil einem 
erhaltenen Text verglichen werden konnte, ist 
die jeweilige CTH-Nummer angegeben. 

Viele Kataloge sind aus mehreren Bruchstiik- 
ken zusammengesetzt. Um lange Ketten von 
Textnummern zu vermeiden, zitieren wir im 
folgenden nach Laroches Numerierung der Ka¬ 
taloge. 

Bei diesen Texten handelt es sich nicht um 
Kataloge im eigentlichen Sinne. In vielen von 
ihnen sind Texte ganz verschiedenen Inhalts 
aufgefuhrt (Beispiele schon in Verf., MDOG 
73, 1935, 32ff.), obwohl es auch Ausnahmen 
gibt, wo Texte einheitlichen Charakters zusam- 
men stehen. AuBerdem findet man haufig die 
Angabe, daB eine Tafel fehlt: “haben wir nicht 
gefunden” oder einfach “fehlt”. Es sei hier aus- 
driicklich betont, daB der Ausdruck sara UL 
artari nicht wortlich “(die Tafel) steht nicht 
aufrecht” ubersetzt werden sollte, wie man lei- 
der oft liest. Erstens kann eine Bogazkoy-Tafel 
gar nicht aufrecht stehen, weil ihre Rander zu 
schmal und abgerundet sind. Sie kann hochstens 
an andere Tafeln angelehnt sein, die ihrerseits 
auf einem Regal angelehnt sind. Zweitens ist es 
fur die Verwaltung irrelevant, ob eine Tafel 
angelehnt ist oder flach liegt. Drittens und vor 
allem zeigt die Stelle IBoT I 36 I 12, daB die 
Phrase eine iibertragene Bedeutung hat. (So 
schon L. Jakob-Rost, MIO XI, 1966, 175.) Es 
handelt sich dort nicht darum, ob zwolf Leib- 
wachter aufrecht stehen, sondern darum, ob die 
im vorhergehenden Satz vorgeschriebene 
Zwolfzahl zur Verfugung steht. Wenn nicht, 
treten andere Beamte an die Stelle der Fehlen- 
den. Es ist moglich, daB mit den verschiedenen 
Ausdriicken verschiedene Sachverhalte bezeich- 
net wurden: “ist nicht verfiigbar”, weil gerade 
irgendwo in Benutzung; “haben wir noch nicht 
gefunden”, kann aber hoffentlich noch auftau- 
chen; “fehlt” leider wirklich. In Nr. 6, Z. 8 und 
10 findet sich der Ausdruck “eine halbe Tafel”, 
einmal mit dem Zusatz labiru “alt”. Das sieht 
so aus, als ob man gelegentlich auch nur zur 
Halfte erhaltene Bruchstiicke aufgehoben hat- 
te. Oder sind die zwei halben Tafeln zwei auf 
einer Sammeltafel vereinte Texte? 

Das macht eher den Eindruck von Aufnah- 
men des Vorhandenen als von systematischen 
Katalogen. Laroche iiberschreibt dieses Kapitel 
treffend “Debris de fichier”, und fur das ChU 
cago Hittite Dictionary hat H. A. Hoffner den 
Ausdruck “shelf list” eingefiihrt, der wohl am 


ehesten mit “Bestandaufnahme“ wiederzugeben 
ist. Zur Bestandaufnahme paBt auch die von 
Laroche an letzter Stelle (S. 191f.) ausgeschrie- 
bene Liste KUB XXX 64 mit ihren Aufzahlun- 
gen DUB.1.KAM UL QATI, DUB.2.KAM QA- 
TI etc. Vier Tafeln mit dem Vermerk UL QA- 
TI werden genannt, danach kommt DUB. 5. 
KAM QATI. Hier hat sich der kontrollierende 
Beamte davon iiberzeugt, daB alle Tafeln des 
Werkes vorhanden sind, sowohl diejenigen, mit 
denen das Werk noch nicht abgeschlossen ist, 
als auch die letzte. Nebenbei ist dies ein gutes 
Paradigma fur die Bedeutung von UL QATI: 
“Das Werk ist nicht abgeschlossen”, d. h. wei- 
tere Tafeln folgen. 

Wie gesagt, hat Laroche schon die aus dem 
Gebaude A stammenden Listen an den Anfang 
seiner Bearbeitung gestellt. Im einzelnen laBt 
sich die Fundlage der Fragmente wie folgt be- 
stimmen: 

Nr. 1 = KUB XXX 60 aus zwei Bruchstiicken 
der Kampagne 1931, d. h. aus den Raumen 2 
und 3 oder aus dem Siidende von 4. KBo XIV 
70 im Privatbesitz diirfte auch aus einer der 
Grabungen 1931-33 entwendet sein. 

Nr. 2 = KUB XXX 57+59: das erste aus 
Raum 5, das zweite wieder aus Raum 2-4 Slid. 

Nr. 3, in zwei Exemplaren. Hier ist Laroche 
ein MiBverstandnis unterlaufen (H. Otten, BiOr 
29, 1972, 44). A = KUB XXX 51+45: die zwei 
Stucke sind im Gebiet der Gebaude B bzw. C 
gefunden worden, mussen aber als Streufunde 
aus Gebaude A gelten. H(arvard) S(emitic) 
M(useum) 3644 (JCS 19, 1965, 33) ist ohne be- 
kannten Fundort. 

Von B stammt aus Raum 5 KUB XXX 44, 
58 aus Raum 2-4 Slid. KBo XIV 68 kommt aus 
der Umgebung des Gebaudes A, und KBo VII 
74 wurde 1952 gekauft. Es gab also in dem 
Gebaude A zwei (in ihren erhaltenen Teilen) 
gleichlautende Bestandaufnahmen. 

Nr. 4 = KUB XXX 42 aus Raum 2-4 Sud. 

Nr. 5 ist eine dreikolumnige Tafel: KUB 
XXX 49+5CM-53+216/b+1963/c, die ersten drei 
aus Raum 5. 

Nr. 6 = KUB XXX 62+1506/c, beide Stucke 
aus Raum 5. Dabei fallt auf, d^ KUB XXX 
62 die Fundnummer 807/c hat, also eine Num- 
mer, die denjenigen der meisten Etiketten be- 
nachbart ist. 

Nr. 7 = KUB XXX 65+67 + KBo XIV 69+ 
34/i (55/q ist mit KBo XIV 69 identisch). Von 
diesen wurden 65 in zwei Stucken in Raum 6, 
Nr. 67 in Raum 5 gefunden. KBo XIV 69 ist 
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ein Streufund aus aa/14. 

Nr. 8 = KUB XXX 52 kommt aus Raum 6. 

Nr. 9 = KUB XXX 68 auBerhalb von Raum 
6, Nr. 10 = KUB XXX 55 und Nr. 11 = KUB 
XXX 46 ebenda. 

Nr. 12 = KUB XXX 43 Planquadrat 5/12, 
konnte aus dem Gebaude A stammen. 

Nr. 13 = KUB XXX 66: Gebaude C, desglei- 
chen. 

Die iibrigen von Laroche bearbeiteten Listen 
stammen von anderen Fundorten oder aus den 
alten Grabungen. Es ergibt sich also, daB zur 
Zeit der Zerstorung etwa ein Dutzend solcher 
Bestandaufnahmen im Gebaude A vorhanden 
waren, davon eine (Nr. 3) in doppelter Aus- 
fiihrung. 

Wir wenden uns nun der Frage zu, welche 
der Texte, deren Xitel in den Bestandaufnah¬ 
men des Gebaudes A genannt sind, hier gefun- 
den wurden. Wir folgen dabei im ganzen der 
Reihenfolge und Numerierung von Laroche. 

Nr. 1 (S. 154) Kol. I 24: “Beschworung des 
Telepinu” bezieht sich naturlich auf die bekann- 
ten Texte, die den Mythus dieses Gottes ent- 
halten. Von alien drei Fassungen sind Exem- 
plare im Gebaude A gefunden worden. Z. 27: 
“Beschworung des Sonnengottes”: Der bekann- 
te Mythus vom Verschwinden des Sonnengot- 
tes (CTH 323) enthalt am Ende eine kurze Be- 
schworung, konnte also zu der gleichen Text- 
gattung gerechnet worden sein, aber die erhal- 
tenen Tafeln stammen aus den alten Grabun¬ 
gen, und der Aufbau des Textes weicht von 
dem Schema der anderen Vert re ter des Typus 
(CTH 324-335) stark ab. Man konnte allenfalls 
an das groBe Sonnengebet KUB XXXI 127 
(CTH 372) denken, das im zweiten Teil ein 
Bittgebet an den Gott enthalt, das als muga- 
war gelten konnte; aber der hymnische erste 
Teil paBt nicht dazu. Dieses groBe Gebet 
stammt aus dem Gebaude A. 

Nr. 2 (S. 156) linke Kol. 1: “Wettergott der 
Harapsili”: der bekannte Text des eben erwahn- 
ten Typus (CTH 327); die Exemplare B und C 
sind aus Gebaude A. 

Nr. 3 Kol. I 3-4: “Wenn man den Wettergott 
beschwort”. Ritual mit Mythus des gleichen 
Typs wie .unter Nr. 1 fur den Wettergott, CTH 
325; die Exemplare B und C sind aus Gebaude 
A. Weitere Fragmente von Texten dieses Ty¬ 
pus sind jetzt in KBo XXXIV unter Nr. 21-37 
veroffentlicht. Unter diesen ist Nr. 24 Teil ei- 
ner mittelhethitischen Niederschrift der ersten 
Fassung des Telepinu-Mythus. Man beachte. 


daB die drei Eintragungen iiber Texte dessel- 
ben Typs auf drei verschiedene Bestandlisten 
verteilt sind, ein weiteres Indiz dafur, daB es 
sich nicht um systematische Kataloge handelt. 

B II 5-7 (S. 159/161): Ritual der drei purapsi- 
Priester Ammihatna, Tulpiya und Mati. Diesel- 
ben drei Verfasser erscheinen auch in der Ein- 
tragung Nr. 4 IV 19-20 (S. 163). Erhalten ist 
eine aus vielen Stiicken wiederhergestellte Ta- 
fel, KBo XX3II 1, deren Teile aus den Raumen 
4 und 5 des Gebaudes A stammen (so wie auch 
diejenigen in ABoT). Sie enthalt zwei Rituale, 
die dem gleichen Zweck dienen, einen Tempel 
von einer kultischen Verunreinigung zu befrei- 
en. Die Formulierung dieses Themas zeigt Ab- 
weichungen zwischen dem ersten und zweiten 
Ritual von KBo XXIII1, und die Eintragung in 
Nr. 3 weicht von beiden ab; dagegen stimmt 
die Formulierung in Nr. 4 genau mit dem Xitel 
des ersten Rituals iiberein. KBo XXIII 1 hat 
zwei Teilunterschriften, in denen der jeweilige 
Textteil als IM.GId.DA bezeichnet wird. Auch 
die Eintragung in Nr. 4 sagt “Ein Imgidda”. Es 
ist bekannt, daB dieser Fachausdruck solche 
Einzeltexte in einer Sammeltafel bezeichnen 
kann; Laroches Wiedergabe als “un texte” ba- 
siert darauf. Es ist aber wichtig, daB der Xitel 
in Nr. 4 gerade der des ersten Rituals ist, der 
nur aus dem Teil-Kolophon zu entnehmen ist. 
Es ist auBerst unwahrscheinlich, daB jemand 
einen solchen Zwischentitel aus einer Sammelta¬ 
fel in seine Bestandaufnahme ubernommen hat- 
te. Ich nehme daher an, daB wirklich ein selb- 
standiges Manuskript nur dieses einen Textes 
vorlag. Ein Beispiel fur ein Einzelmanuskript 
eines sonst als Teil einer Sammeltafel bekann- 
ten Rituals ist KUB IX 32 verglichen mit eben¬ 
da 31 (CTH 394), wobei der Einzeltext auf ei¬ 
ner einkolumnigen Tafel steht. Eine solche ist 
schmaler als eine zweikolumnige, wirkt dadurch 
langlich ohne wirklich langer zu sein, was die 
Bezeichnung als “langliche Tafel” (so R. Bor- 
ger. Ass,-Bab. Zeichenliste Nr. 371) verstand- 
lich macht. Ich mochte annehmen, daB es sich 
bei alien mit dem Terminus Imgidda beginnen- 
de Eintragungen um solche einkolumnige Ein- 
zeltafeln handelt. (In Nr. 3 ist der Fachaus¬ 
druck nicht erhalten.) 

Nr. 4 (S. 161-164) Kol. I 5: “32 Tafeln des 
pwrw///-Festes”, vgl. unten Nr. 9 Kol. I (S. 162) 
15: “Zeichen der Sonne”; dazu weiter unten bei 
Nr. 10. 

Nr. 7 II 3 (S. 169): “Wie man die Muttergot- 
tin durch eine (magische) StraBe herbeizieht”: 
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damit kann KUB XXXII 127 (CTH 484, 2) aus 
Raum 4 gemeint sein. II 13: Wieder Beschwo- 
rung des Wettergottes der Harapsili wie schon 
oben bei Nr. 2. 

Nr. 8 (S. 172): Laroche bemerkt mil Recht, 
daB viele auf der Vorderseite aufgefiihrte Xitel 
den Eindruck machen, Anfange von Texten des 
Alten Reichs zu sein, daB aber keiner von ih- 
nen bekannt ist. Wie oben schon bemerkt, hat 

H. Otten diesen Text beim 30. Rencontre aus- 
fiihrlich besprochen. Mit Hilfe von (auch 1992 
noch) unverdffentlichten Bruchstucken hat er 
den Text wesentlich erganzt und nach dem 
Duktus als mittelhethitische Niederschrift eines 
vielleicht noch alteren Katalogs bestimmt. Ta- 
feln in alterer Schrift sind unter den hier be- 
sprochenen Texten vertreten: das Exemplar q 
der Zweiten Serie der Gesetze (siehe oten zu 
ABoT 52) und ein Exemplar der ersten Fas- 
sung des Telepinu-Mythus (siehe oben zu Nr. 3 
Kol. I). Auch von den “Althethitischen Ritual- 
texten”, die in KBo XXV veroffentlicht und 
von E. Neu in StBoT 25-26 bearbeitet worden 
sind, stammen viele aus Gebaude A, vergleiche 
jetzt H. Otten, KBo XXXIV, Inhaltsangabe zu 
Nr. 1-19. Auch unter den Tafeln des KI.LAM- 
Festes befinden sich altere, siehe sogleich. 

Nr. 9 (S. 173f.): Die Eintragungen Vs. 3, 4 
und 5-7 beziehen sich auf das ESEN.KI.LAM. 

I. Singer unterscheidet in seiner Monographie 
“The Hittite KI.LAM Festival” {StBoT 27 und 
28) mehrere Tafelserien. Die erste, nach Tafel- 
nummern zahlende, hat die Unterschrift “Wenn 
der Konig sich in der Pfeilerhalle (oder: auf 
dem Markt?) dreimal niedersetzt”. Diese Un¬ 
terschrift liegt offenbar in Z. 3 vor, obwohl 
dort anstelle von KI.LAM-m vielmehr KI.UD- 
ni (KISLAH-m) steht. Im Laufe des Festes 
empfangt der Konig die Produkte des Landes; 
das konnte statt in der Halle auch auf der Ten- 
ne (dem Dreschplatz) geschehen. Es liegt aber 
naher, dem haufigen Kl.LAM-ni den Vorzug 
liber das einmalige KISLAH-m zu geben, das 
letztere also als Schreibfehler anzusehen. In die¬ 
se Serie ordnet Singer auch die althethitische 
Tafel ein (Text 1. h, StBoT 28, S. 32ff., Skizze 
in StBoT 27, S. 69). Die Unterschrift mit der 
Tafelnummer ist nicht erhalten. Nur das Ex¬ 
emplar A ist in alter Schrift geschrieben. DaB 
ABoT 5 (wonach der Text gern zitiert wird) 
aus dem Gebaude A stammt, zeigen die ange- 
fiigten Fragmente, die samtlich dort gefunden 
wurden (vgl. KBo XXV S. VI Nr. 12). Es ist 
nicht unwahrscheinlich, daB auch die von An¬ 


kara an das Museum Izmir iiberwiesenen Frag¬ 
mente ahnlicher Herkunft sind. 

Der Xitel “Regelm^iges KI.LAM-Fest” von 
Z. 4 erscheint in den Unterschriften von Sin¬ 
gers zweiter Serie, die nach Tagen geordnet ist 
(und Tafeln fiir die einzelnen Tage zahlt). Fur 
die Eintragung Z. 5-7 habe ich keine Entspre- 
chung in einem Kolophon gefunden; die dort 
genannten Funktionare, die zfn/wW-Sangerinnen 
und der rezitierende “Herr der Worte” werden 
in den Texten genannt. 

Die meisten und besterhaltenen Exemplare 
der Festbeschreibungen dieses Festes kommen 
aus dem Gebaude K oder aus den alten Gra- 
bungen. Aber unter den vielen Duplikaten, teils 
kleinen Bruchstucken, finden sich auch solche, 
die aus Gebaude A stammen. Einzelnachweise 
wurden zu weit fiihren. 

Rs. 2 (S. 173): Wieder “Das groBe purulli- 
Fest” (Tafelnummer abgebrochen), von dem ein 
anderer Katalog schon 32 Tafeln verzeichnet 
(Nr. 4 I 5, S. 162). Darauf folgen passender 
Weise weitere auf den Kult von Nerik bezugli- 
che Xitel. Keiner dieser Texte ist unter den 
Fragmenten aus Gebaude A bisher erkannt 
worden. 

Nr. 10 (S. 174f.): Hier sind mehrere Omense- 
rien verzeichnet; dazu kommt die Eintragung 
Nr. 4 I 15 “Eine Tafel: Vorzeichen der Sonne. 
(Text) vollstandig”. Von Sonnenomina sind in 
Bogazkoy sowohl akkadische wie hethitische 
Exemplare gefunden worden, zusammengestellt 
als CTH 534. Wahrend die besterhaltenen Ta¬ 
feln aus den alten Grabungen stammen, sind 
doch von beiden Fassungen auch Fragmente im 
Gebaude A gefunden worden: fast alle der in 
KUB XXXVII publizierten akkadischen und 
der in KUB XXXIV veroffentlichten hethiti- 
schen Fragmente stammen von dort. Nr. 10 hat 
im erhaltenen Teil nur ganz ungewohnliche 
Sonnenomina (Z. 12 und 14). Auf Mondomina 
enthalt Nr. 10 III 5 den kurzen Hinweis “Eine 
Tafel: Wenn der Mond ein Vorzeichen gibt”. 
Eine einzelne Tafel mit dieser Unterschrift ist 
nicht bekannt, und unter den in CTH 533 regi- 
strierten “signes de la lune” befindet sich kein 
Stuck aus Gebaude A. Unter CTH 532 fiihrt 
Laroche die Mondfinstemis-Omina auf, die alle 
dreizehn Monate umfassen und sich liber meh¬ 
rere Tafeln erstrecken. Von diesen gibt es eine 
Anzahl von Fragmenten aus dem Gebaude A, 
aber die Eintragung Nr. 10, 7 (wo wohl [aki] 
erganzt werden darf): “Wenn der Mond, in 
welchem Monat auch immer, [stirbt]”, d. h. sich 
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verfinstert, ist anders formuliert und kann auch 
als Einzeltafel unmoglich die ganze Serie repra- 
sentieren. Sowohl die Mondfinsternis-Omina 
wie auch die Omina aus der Form der Mond- 
horner (CTH 533, 3) gehoren zu der babyloni- 
schen Serie “Als Anu und Enlil 

Von einer hethitischen Ubersetzung der An- 
fangszeilen ist im Gebaude A ein kleines Bruch- 
stiick gefunden worden (CTH 531). Man sollte 
erwarten, daB auch andere Teile der Serie, 
wenn nicht die ganze, hier vorhanden waren; 
bisher fanden sich nur Stucke der Mondfinster- 
nistexte. Nr. 10, 15: “Wenn der Mond sich am 
vierten Tage des Neujahrs verdunkelt” ist zu 
speziell fiir die ganze Serie und ein solcher Xi¬ 
tel ist nicht bekannt. 

Die oben besprochenen Falle sind die einzi- 
gen Beispiele dafiir, daB Texte, die in den “Ka- 
talogen” des Gebaudes A erwahnt sind, auch 
wirklich in dem gleichen Gebaude gef unden 
wurden. Laroche hat in seiner Bearbeitung au- 
Ber diesen noch weitere Xitel mit bekannten 
Xexten identifiziert, aber diese Xexte sind bis¬ 
her nur in Exemplaren von anderen Fundstel- 
len bekannt. Es ist natiirlich denkbar, daB man- 
che von ihnen auch im Archiv A vorhanden 
waren, aber entweder verloren oder unter den 
kleinen Bruchstucken bisher nicht bekannt ge- 
worden sind. Uber diesen letzten Punkt ist bal- 
dige Klarung zu erwarten, weil, wie man hdrt, 
in Mainz eine systematische Aufarbeitung der 
Xafeln aus den friihen dreiBiger Jahren geplant 
ist. 

Ein roher Uberschlag iiber die von Laroche 
transkribierten “Kataloge” ergab etwa 120 les- 


bare oder erganzbare Eintragungen, wobei die 
Wahl dessen, was sich zu zahlen lohnte, notge- 
drungen etwas willkiirlich ausfiel. Von der zu 
erwartenden Zeilenzahl von zehn vierkolumni- 
gen Xafeln ist das nur ein kleiner Bruchteil; was 
diese Bestandaufnahmen noch weiter enthalten 
haben, konnen wir nicht wissen. Da die Listen, 
wie wir gesehen haben, nicht systematische Ka- 
taloge, sondern eher Bestandaufnahmen sind, 
wird man annehmen, daB sie sich auf die Be- 
stande in dem einen Gebaude beziehen; aber 
die Moglichkeit, daB man im Gebaude A auch 
Listen iiber die Bestande anderer “Bibliotheken” 
gehabt hatte, ist nicht auszuschlieBen. 

Es ist aber daran zu erinnern, daB unter den 
Eintragungen aller dieser Listen, einschlieBlich 
der in den alten Grabungen gefundenen, die 
Zahl der nicht identifizierten Xitel weit iiber- 
wiegt. Das bestatigt, was wir immer empfun¬ 
den haben, daB von dem hethitischen Schrift- 
tum nur ein Bruchteil auf uns gekommen ist. 

Gegeniiber diesem traurigen Gesamtbild sind 
die oben gemachten Identifikationen doch wohl 
nicht ganz bedeutungslos. Die Chancen fiir sol- 
che Entsprechungen sind jedenfalls hoher, wenn 
die Listen und die Xexte urspriinglich im glei¬ 
chen Gebaude lagen, als wenn dies nicht der 
Fall gewesen ware. Auch der Umstand, daB die 
besterhaltenen Xafeln in Raum 5 gef unden 
wurden, verstarkt den Eindruck, daB sie ur¬ 
spriinglich hier aufbewahrt waren. Dieser Be- 
fund, der auf den bisher veroffentlichten Xex¬ 
ten aus dem Gebaude A beruht, deckt sich mit 
dem Eindruck, den Bittel und ich 1933 bei der 
Grabung gewonnen hatten. 
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1st das hethitische Wort fiir „Frau“ gefunden? 


In Band 103 (1990) dieser Zeitschrift, S. 208-217 hat E.Neu vor- 
geschlagen, in dem nur einmal belegten Wort kH-in-na-[as]-sa-an 
(KUB XII 60 I 24) das hethitische Wort fiir „Frau" zu erblicken, was 
er schon in seinem Vortrag beim Bochumer Altertumswissenschaftli- 
chen Colloquium 2, 1990, S. 114 Anm. 19 angedeutet hat. Die Form 
wird als Akk. Sg. kuinnan mit dem enklitischen Possessivpronomen 
-san erklart. Fin solcher Fund ware natUrlich von allergrofiter Be- 
deutung, aber leider mufi ich als Philologe erhebliche Bedenken an- 
melden. 

Das Wort ist belegt in einer mythologischen Frzahlung, die davon 
handelt, dafi einstmals der Meergott den Sonnengott gefangen und 
bei sich versteckt habe. In der dadurch fiir die Welt eintretenden 
Not schickt der Wettergott seinen Sohn Telepinu zum Meer, um 
den Sonnengott zuruckzuholen. Das Meer ist aber daruber so er- 
schrocken, dafi es nicht nur den Sonnengott herausgibt, sondern 
auch dem Telepinu seine eigene Tochter zur Frau gibt. Daraufhin 
bringt Telepinu den Sonnengott und seine Braut zu seinem Vater, 
dem Wettergott. Jetzt schickt aber das Meer eine Botschaft an den 
Wettergott, die besagt: „Was gibst Du mir dafiir?" Mit anderen Wor- 
ten, das Meer will den iiblichen Brautpreis haben. Der Wettergott 
zogert erst noch und fragt die Muttergottin, ob er wirklich etwas 
zahlen miisse, und sie antwortet ihm: „Gib es ihm! Du hast ja seine 
Tochter als Schwiegertochter angenommen.“ Unmittelbar darauf 
heifit es (Z. 24-25): 

(24) [n]u-us-si ku-in-na-[as-]sa-an LI-IM pa-a-[is . ..] 

(25) [1 L]I-IM GUD.HIA 1 LI-IM UDU.HIA pa-is nu [,..] 

Z.25 ist klar. „Fr gab (ihm) tausend Kinder, tausend Schafe.“ Das ist 
offenbar, was der Wettergott dem Meere als Brautpreis zahlt. Was 
Z. 24 betrifft, so glaubt Neu, die Muttergottin habe dem Wettergott 
geraten, vom Meere eine Gegengabe zu verlangen. Das kann ich dem 
Wortlaut nicht entnehmen. Fr schlagt eine abweichende Frganzung 
vor: die Frganzung pa-a-[is^ lehnt er ab mit der Begriindung, dafi 
ein Schreiber wohl kaum dasselbe Wort hier pa-a-[is\ in Z.25 aber 
pa-is geschrieben haben wiirde. Dieser Finwand lafit sich leicht 
durch den Hinweis auf KUB XXIX 1 II 37-38 entkraften, ebenfalls 

Hist. Sprachforsch. 105, 1-3, ISSN 0935-3518 
© Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1992 
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Hans G. Giiterbock 


eine jh. Abschrift eines alten Textes, wo derselbe Wechsel vorliegt. 
Die Wahl der Schreibung ist offenbar durch den verfugbaren Platz 
bestimmt. Neu mochte in pa-a-[. ..] den Anfang eines Nomens se- 
hen. Danach erganzt er wekta oder wewakkis und iibersetzt: „Und 
von ihm (dem Meere) [forderte er] seine (d.h. des Telepinu) Frau 
(zusammen mit) tausend P.“ Darauf in Z.25: „Er gab ihm eintau- 
send Kinder, eintausend Schafe.“ Hier gibt also der Wettergott dem 
Meere offenbar den verlangten Brautpreis. In diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist nicht einzusehen, wie der Wettergott vom Meergott die 
Frau des Telepinu hatte fordern konnen. Telepinu hatte sie ja zu 
ihm gebracht. In der erwahnten Anmerkung 19 zu dem Bochumer 
Colloquium erwagt Neu eine andere Deutung von kuinnassan: als 
einen Ausdruck fiir „Zahlung, Mitgift, (Braut-)Preis“. Das ware: 
„[Er verlangte] von ihm eine Mitgift (namlich) tausend P.“ 

Diese Ubersetzung ware vorzuziehen, weil sie die Forderung nach 
der Frau vermeidet. An dieser Stelle, zwischen der Ermahnung zu 
zahlen und der Zahlung selbst, ist aber eine Forderung des Wetter- 
gottes hochst unwahrscheinlich. Er hat ja schon den Sonnengott er- 
halten! Unter Beibehaltung der Erganzung pais konnte man iiberset- 
zen: „Er gab ihm den Brautpreis als Tausend" (namlich tausend Kin¬ 
der und tausend Schafe). Dagegen ware nur einzuwenden, daC das 
Hethitische fiir Brautpreis schon das Wort kusata hat (zu LIM ohne 
Eins s. sogleich). 

Ich selbst behalte die Erganzung pais bei und denke an eine an¬ 
dere Deutung von kuinnassan: Akk. Sg. gen. comm, von kuisa „quis- 
que" „jeder" mit dem enklitischen Possessivum -san. Das gen. comm, 
erklare ich damit, dafi das Pronomen sich auf die Kinder und Schafe 
bezieht, die ja zur belebten Klasse gehoren. 

Die Stelle wiirde heifien: „Er gab ihm jedes davon als Tausend: er 
gab [ihm(?)] eintausend Kinder, eintausend Schafe." Zu beachten 
ist, dafi hier LIM ohne die Ziffer Eins geschrieben ist, also kaum als 
Zahl zu einer Gegenstandsbezeichnung gehoren diirfte. Neu er- 
wahnt K.Stefanini als BefUrworter einer ahnlichen Deutung von 
kuinnassan, lehnt sie aber ab, weil eine Verbindung des Distributiv- 
pronomens mit dem Possessivum sonst nicht belegt ist. Ich mufi zu- 
geben, dafi diese Feststellung zutrifft; auch unsere Sammlung enthalt 
kein Beispiel dafur. Trotzdem halte ich es nicht fiir unmoglich, dafi 
eine solche Kombination einmal vorliegen konnte, und mochte meine 
Deutung aufrechterhalten. Auch H.A. Hoffner fafit die Stelle so auf 
(Hittite Myths, SBL Writings from the Ancient World Series, volume 
2, 1990, S.26). 
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1st das hethitische Wort fiir „Frau“ gefunden? 

Ich glaube gezeigt zu haben, dafi die Ubersetzung „seine Frau" an 
dieser Stelle nicht in die Erzahlung pafit. Wichtiger aber ist, dafi eine 
Verbindung von MUNUS „Frau" mit einem Possessivum begrifflich 
unmoglich ist. Das zur Rede stehende hethitische Wort ist ja das, 
welches sich in den Texten hinter dem Ideogramm MUNUS ver- 
birgt. MUNUS ist aber nur „Frau" im physiologischen Sinne, als 
Mensch weiblichen Geschlechts. Es kann nicht fiir „Ehefrau" stehen, 
wie deutsch „meine Frau" und frz. „ma femme". Wo immer eine 
Frau in Beziehung zu einer anderen Person steht als „Gattin des X" 
oder „seine Tochter", steht immer das spezifische Verwandtschafts- 
wort. Auch in den hethitischen Texten kommt MUNUS niemals mit 
folgendem Genitiv oder Possessivum vor. Das ist der entscheidende 
Grund, warum kuinnassan nicht „seine Frau" (femina) heifien kann. 

Die Rekonstruktion des hethitischen Wortes fiir „Frau" als gwin 
o.a., der der erste Teil von Neus Artikel gewidmet ist, wird davon 
nicht beriihrt. Aber die in unserem Text vorkommende Form kuin¬ 
nassan kann nicht als sprachwirklicher Beleg dafUr zitiert werden. 

The Oriental Institute Hans G.Giiterbock 

The University of Chicago 
1155 East 58th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637, USA 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Observations on the Tarsus Seal of Puduhepa, Queen of Hatti 
A reading of the cuneiform legend on a royal seal from Tarsus is proposed. 


In 1937 Hetty Goldman published a bulla found at 
Tarsus bearing the impression of a royal seal.* It shows 
the name of the queen under the winged disk, between 
antithetic signs for “Great Queen,” written with the four 
hieroglyphs pu-tu-ha-pa, as Gelb found by comparison 
with the rock inscription of Fraktin. Of the cuneiform 
legend only part of one ring is impressed on the bulla 
with the signs he-bat dumu.sal. In the final publication^ 
I. J. Gelb restored this as [Pu-du]-he-bat dumu.sal, a 
restoration suggested by his reading of the hieroglyphic 
name. 

In my 1940 publication of the royal seals^ I remarked 
that the name of the queen is always written with pa, 
never with bat, and mentioned the possibility that the 
two signs represented the name of the goddess IJebat. 
The first statement has to be modified. Philo Houwink 
ten Cate reminded me of two occurrences of the spelling 
^Pu-du-he-bat in two Akkadian letters from Egypt."* Ac¬ 
cording to Edel these letters belong to the later years of 
the reign of Ramses 11. Recently Harry Hoflfner brought 
to my attention one of the newly found seals published 
by Heinrich Otten.^ According to the hieroglyphic name 


^ Hetty Goldman, “Excavations at Gozlii Kule, Tarsus, 1936,” 
AJA 41 (1937): 281, with fig. 40, with notes ^ A. Goetze, 
“Remarks on the Epigraphic Material Found at Tarsus in 1936,” 
ibid., 287, and I. J. Gelb, “Queen Pudu-Bepa,” ibid., 289-91. 

^ Hetty Goldman, Excavations at GdzlU Kule, Tarsus (Prince¬ 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1956), 2: 248, no. 15 with figs. 
401.15 and 405.15. 

^ Hans Gustav Guterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkoy, vol. 1 (Berlin: 
Selbstverlag des Herausgebers [E. F. Weidner], 1940) (= SBo I), 
29f. 

KUB III 66 obv. 4 and KUB III 68 obv. 3, Die dgyptisch- 
hethitische Korrespondenz aus Boghazkoi in babylonischer 
und hethitischer Sprache, ed. Elmar Edel, Abhandlungen der 
rheinisch-westfalischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 77 
(Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994), 1: 170-75, nos. 72 
and 73. 

^ Heinrich Otten, Zu einigen Neufunden hethitischer Konigs- 
siegel, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Ab¬ 
handlungen der geistes- und socialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 


in the center, the seal belongs to Tudbaliya IV, whose 
name in the outer cuneiform ring is lost. The inner ring 
offers: ^Pu-d[u-he-ba]t sal.lugal gal sal.l[ugal kur 
Ha-at-ti ]. Of the sign in question only a Winkelhaken is 
preserved, which can only be the end of bad. The com¬ 
mon seal of Pudu^epa and her son may be assigned a 
date similar to that of the two Ramses letters mentioned. 
The fact remains, however, that in her inscriptions and 
on most of her seals from Bogazkoy and Ras Shamra 
the name of Puduhepa is spelled with pa, as are such 
names as Taduhepa, Danuljepa and Gilus^epa. Another 
reason not to restore the name of the queen on the Tar¬ 
sus seal is the word dumu.sal “daughter” immediately 
following the signs in question. In the examples known 
to me where queens give a filiation the word “daughter” 
follows the full title.^ 

My suggestion that the signs he-bat are the name of the 
goddess has been confirmed by seals of Puduhepa re¬ 
cently published by Otten.^ These seals offer in two iden¬ 
tical rings the following legend mutually restored from 
the various bullae: 

'^^4ki§ib ^Pu-du-he-pa sal.lugal gal sal.lugal kur fla-at-ti 
na-ra-am ^He-bat. 

Seal of Pudufiepa, Great Queen, Queen of the land of Ratti, 
beloved of Bebat. 

From this evidence we may conclude that the signs 
he-bat on the Tarsus seal are the end of the same for¬ 
mula, which is the last epithet of the queen, and that 


Jahrgang 1993, no. 13 (Mainz: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1993), 
37-39 with fig. 33. 

^ One is Asmunikal, KBo V 7 (= SBo I, no. 60). The other is 
the daughter of the king of Babylon, for which see SBo I, no. 36, 
and now Heinrich Otten, Die hethitischen Kdnigssiegel der 
friihen Grossreichszeit, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur, Abhandlungen der geistes- und socialwissenschaft¬ 
lichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1995, no. 7 (Mainz: Franz Steiner Ver¬ 
lag, 1995), 13ff. 

^ Heinrich Otten, “Ein Siegel Tutfialijas IV. und sein dynast- 
ischer Hintergrund,” Istanbuler Mitteilungen 43 (1993 [1994]); 
110 - 12 . 
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they form the end of this ring, which then begins with 
DUMU.SAL, and must be the inner ring. The name and 
title of the queen must then have stood in the lost outer 
ring. 

The word “daughter” demands a genitive. Pudu^epa 
never mentions her father either in inscriptions or on 
seals, although his name, Pentipsarri, is known from the 
Apology of {lattusili.* However she is called “Daughter 
of Kizzuwatna” in the Egyptian description of her seal 
on the treaty tablet^ and in the rock inscription of 
Fraktin.*® Here I read the line following the picture and 
name of Pudu^epa to the right: ka-zu-wa-na COUNTRY 
DAUGHTER DEITY d-za-mi “Daughter of the land of 
Kizzuwatna, loved by the Gods.” I adopt the reading of 
the geographic name proposed by Laroche, azami is the 
Luwian participle of the verb “to love.” The logogram 
DEITY may stand for “god,” “goddess,” or “gods.” In¬ 
stead of “Loved by the Gods,” one can easily translate 
“Beloved of the Goddess.” 

It is tempting to restore the inner ring of the Tarsus 
seal also to read “Daughter of Kizzuwatna.” Since I am 
unable to do so, because of my visual handicap, I asked 
Harry Hoffner to determine whether this restoration 
would fit the space available on the bulla. He actually 
penciled the cuneiform signs kur ki-iz-zu-wa-at-na na- 
ra-am dingir into the drawing in my copy of the Tarsus 
publication (see above, note 2). He found that this res¬ 
toration fitted the space very well. He also reminded me 


® Heinrich Otten, Die Apologie Hattusilis III: Das Bild der 
Uberlieferung, Studien zu den Bogazkdy-Texten, vol. 24 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981), 16-17 iii 1. 

^ John A. Wilson, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament, ed. James B. Pritchard, second edition 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1955), 201. The text is in 
SBo I, p. 30, cited after Johannes Friedrich, “Das Siegel des 
hethitischen Konigs gattusili III. nach der agyptischen Fassung 
seines Vertrages mit Ramses II.,” Artibus Asiae 6 (1937); 180. 

Hans Gustav Giiterbock, “Die Hieroglypheninschrift von 
Fraktin,” in Festschrift fur Labor Matous, ed. B. Hruska and 
G. Komoroczy (Budapest: Edtvds Lorand Tudomanyegyetem, 
Ukori Torteneti tanszekek, 1978), 1: 127-36. 


of the fact that Pudubepa calls herself “Daughter of the 
city of Kummanni” in the introduction of her Vow,*' but 
the name Kummanni would not fill the space on the seal. 

I therefore propose to restore and read the cuneiform leg¬ 
end of the Tarsus seal as follows: 

(outer ring, restored after the seals published by Otten) 
[^^4ki§ib ^Pu-du-he-pa sal.lugal gal sal.lugal kur Ha-at-ti ] 
(inner ring) 

DUMU.SAL [kur Ki-iz-zu-wa-at-na na-ra-am ^]lie-bat 

“[Seal of Puduhepa, Great Queen, queen of the Land of Hath] 
Daughter [of the Land of Kizzuwatna, Beloved of] flebat.” 

If this restoration is correct one may well ask whether 
it is by chance that a bulla stamped with the seal thus 
inscribed has been found at Tarsus in the land of 
Kizzuwatna.'^ 

I wish to express my thanks to Philo Houwink ten 
Cate and Harry Hoffner for their valuable contributions, 
to Oguz Soysal for references, and to my wife, Frances, 
for her help in composing the manuscript.'^ 

Hans G. Guterbock 

University of Chicago 


" Heinrich Otten and Vladimir Soucek, Das GelUbde der 
Konigin Puduhepa an die Gottin Lelwani, Studien zu den 
Bogazkoy-Texten, vol. 1 (Wiesbaden; Otto Harrassowitz, 
1965), 16-17, line 1. 

For other seals of Puduhepa, see Heinrich Otten, “Das Sie¬ 
gel B229 von Battusili III.-Puduhepa,” in Studio Historiae 
Ardens: Ancient Near Eastern Studies Presented to Philo H. J. 
Houwink ten Cate, ed. Theo P. J. van den Hout and Johann de 
Roos (Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Insti- 
tuut, 1995), 245-53. The Tarsus seal is not listed there. 

The editor wishes to thank Dr. Gary Beckman for his sub¬ 
stantial assistance in editing the footnotes to this communication. 
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